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EDITOR’S  PREFACE. 


The  work  now  fubmitted  to  the  reader’s  attention,  is  by 
no  means  offered,  as  either  an  extremely  correct  or  an  highly 
valuable  performance.  It  is  not  the  character  of  pofthumous 
works  to  be  unexceptionable  in  thefe  refipedrs,  fince  they  mod; 
commonly  conilft  of  materials  on  which  their  author  only 
fixed  a fecondary  value,  and  thought  juft  good  enough  not 
to  deftroy,  yet  of  infufficient  merit  for  publication.  To  this 
difadvantage  may  be  added,  the  want  of  that  improvement 
which  the  author’s  hand  might  have  afforded  to  the  raanu- 
feript,  in  its  progrefs  through  the  prefs;  (fuppofing  he  had 
been  induced,  by  particular  circumftances,  to  agree  to  its 
public  appearance)  a deficiency,  which  no  collateral  abidance 
whatever  can  fully  fupply. 

But  the  principal  motives  for  the  prefen t undertaking  are 
not  unknown  to  the  generality  of  readers.  They  are  indeed 
well  underflocd,  by  thefe  humane  and  refpectable  perfons, 
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who,  equally  difpoied  to  lament  the  occahon,  and  to  admire 
the  chirurgical  abilities  or  the  deceafed  author,  have  liberally 
encouraged  and  generou fly  fupported  the  defign. 

The-  hiftory  of  furgery  will  be  found  to  afford  lefs  novelty 
in  the  matter,  than  in  the  arrangement  or  it.  In  chronolo- 
gical points,  the  author  will  appear  to  have  fo  far  differed 
from  Freind,  and  other  writers,  as  to  juftify  the  defign  of 
the  whole  performance,  which  is  like  wife  meant  to  feparate 
the  hiftorical  occurrences  of  Surgery  from  thofe  which  relate 
to  the  medical  art  at  large  ; a view  in  which,  hitherto,  the 
fubj  eel  lias  been  uniformly  treated,  but  which,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  advanced  towards  the  prefent  period,  muft  have  be- 
come the  more  obvioufly  improper.  It  may  be  likewife  re- 
marked, that  the  author,  in  carrying  this  hiftory  to  his  own 
time,  has  included  many  eminent  burgeons,  to  whofe  extra- 
ordinary talents  this  neceffary  tribute  had  not  before  been 
paid*.  . 


* We  ffiould  here  regret*  that  in  the  number  of  thofe  whofe  eminence  as  prac- 
titioners, and  whofe  zeal  and  ability  in  the  improvement  of  our  art,  have  rendered 
them  the  proper  objeCts  of  public  regard  and  veneration  ; the  particulars  of  the 
life  of  that  great  and  diftinguifhed  furgeon,  Mr.  Pott,  are  not  included.  This 
however  will  not  be  difficult  to  account  for,  and  in  a way  that  does  the  author 
no  diferedit.  The  manufeript  which  fupplied  the  Hiftory  of  Surgery,  was  ufed 
by  the  author  as  notes,  for  a difcourle,  introductory  to  a feries  of  LeCtures  on  the 
Practice  of  Surgery,  which  he  publicly  delivered  in  London  ; and,  thus  cireum- 
ffanced,  he  thought  it  highly  proper  to  avoid  animadverting  on  the  profeffional 
abilities  and  conduct  of  any  living  character ; a motive  not  unworthy  our  com- 
mendation, and  obvioufly  neceffary  in  a public  leCturer.  The  medical  world, 
however,  will  fhortly  be  gratified,  with  an  account  of  this  very  diftinguifhed 
Practitioner,  affixed  to  a complete  edition  of  his  works,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Earle. 
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An  account  of  the  federal  qualifications  renuifite  to  form 
a good  furgeon,  annexed  to  this  part  of  the  work,  and  of 
obvious  utility  to  the  junior  part  of  the  profeffion,  will  not, 
it  is  prefumed,  be  found  undeferving  of  the  place  afligned  it. 
More  indeed  might  have  been  laid  on  a fu'ojecf  which  involves 
the  general  reputation  of  P hylic,  and  from  the  due  obfervance 
of  which,  we  can  alone  expect  to  refeue  our  pr  oft  ill  an  from 
the  imputations  of  the  malevolent  and  illiberal. 

The  general  plan  of  treating  inflammation  and  abfeefs  laid 
clown  in  the  fucceeding  treatife,  though  in  many  refpecls  no 
more  than  a defeription  of  what  is  adopted  by  practitioners  at 
prefent,  exhibits  many  marks  of  found  judgement  and  ability 
in  the  writer.  We  may  conflder  among  the  bell  of  his  ob- 
fervations,  his  account  of  the  whitloe  and  its  feveral  diftinc- 
tions,  together  with  the  reafons  on  which  the  particular  treat- 
ment recommended  is  grounded.  In  thofe  parts  of  his  fub- 
jedf  where  the  reader  will  find  occafion  to  confider  the  author 
as  having  been  fomewhat  too  concife,  as  in  fpeaking  of  the 
caufes  and  treatment  of  abfeeffes  of  the  joints,  of  the  vifeera, 
of  the  abdomen,  &c.,  there  appears  to  be  reafon  for  an  apo- 
logy. Yet,  it  is  hoped,  the  fubjedt,  fo  far  as  it  extends,  will 
be  found  not  unworthy  of  the  author,  nor  wholly  wanting 
in  utility  to  the  pradfitioner.  The  obfervations  on  tumours, 
may  alfo  be  thought  incomplete  in  many  refpedts ; but  thefe 
being  fuperadded,  and  capable  of  being  wholly  left  out  with- 
out breaking  in  upon  the  fubjedt  profeffed  to  be  confiderecl 
by  the  author,  will  probably  be  entitled  to  indulgence. 
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The  fucceeding  Effays,  on  Motion  and  Reft,  and  on 
Counter-ftrokes,  productions  of  a very  able  and  experienced 
French  furgeon,  feem  defervedly  to  have  employed  the  au- 
thor’s known  abilities  in  tranilation.  Works  fo  equally  to 
be  admired,  for  ingenuity  of  argument  and  abundance  of  fadts, 
cannot  be  too  generally  circulated  or  univerfally  read.  The 
additional  notes  to  the  former  of  thefe  diflertations  will  pro- 
bably be  deemed  no  immaterial  appendage,  ftnce  many  of  the 
points  they  are  defigned  to  illuftrate,  are  of  no  little  moment. 
Had  not  that  event,  which  interferes  with  all  human  inten- 
tions, prevented,  fimilar  annotations  and  remarks,  the  fruit 
of  long  experience  and  an  extenftve  knowledge  of  the  fubjedt 
in  the  deceafed  tranflator,  would  have  been  affixed  to  the  Ef- 
fay  on  Counter-ftrokes.  But  this  deficiency  can  only  be  re- 
gretted, without  the  pofiibiiity  of  being  remedied. 

The  concluding  treatife,  on  the  trial  of  certain  remedies 
for  the  cure  of  Cancers,  &c.,  is  merely  a new  edition  of  a 
pamphlet  already  in  print,  entitled,  “ A?i  account  of  the 
methods  purfued  in  the  ‘Treatment  of  Cancerous  and  Schirrous 
Diforders , and  other  Indurations. ’ ’ It  was  thought  advife- 
able  to  include  this  in  the  prefent  work,  not  lefs  on  account 
of  its  former  favourable  reception  in  public,  than  becaufe 
it  nearly  compleats  the  chirurgical  works  of  Mr.  Tuftamon  1 *„ 

Chancery  Lane, 

October  2,  1789* 

* There  are  indeed  home  other  fmall  publications  on  fubjedfs  of  furgery  by  Miv 
jufhmond,  but  thefe  are  purely  conuoverfial,  and  of  a temporary  nature- 
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To  thofe  who  would  be  well  verfecl  in  the  principles  of  Surgery,  it 
cannot  be  a difagreeable  talk,  to  trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  it  from 
the  earlieft  accounts  down  to  the  prefent  period;  efpecially  as  the  fir  ft 
neceffary  ftep  in  the  purfuit  of  any  fcience,  is  to  become  acquainted  with 
all  that  has  already  been  made  known  upon  the  fubjedh  It  is  therefore  the 
obje<ft  of  the  prefent  undertaking  to  exhibit  a general  fketch  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Surgery,  and  point  out  in  a curfory  manner  the  principal 
perfons  who  have  adorned  this  noble  art,  with  their  practice  and 
writings. 

The  rrtoft  ancient  divifion  of  medicine  was  into  Chirurgery,  Diet, 
and  Pharmacy  ; the  former  of  thefe  teaches  us  to  cure  by  the  affiftance  of 
our  hands,  and  by  various  external  applications,  many  diforders  to  which 
the  human  frame  is  incident,  and  which  are  not  within  the  power  of 
the  other  two  branches. 
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In  the  primary  ages  of  mankind,  when  the  moft  perfect  of  all  created 
beings  had  yet  fcarce  degenerated  from  that  ftate  of  perfection  in  which 
he  firfl  was  produced  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  difeafe  was  yet  un- 
known upon  the  earth.  Man  had  then  no  wants  but  fuch  as  the  neigh- 
bouring dream  or  the  labour  of  his  own  hands  would  fupply,  no  cares 
but  thofe  of  a domeftic  nature,  amply  compenfated  by  the  fatisfadlion 
which  attends  them.  His  mind  was  not  yet  weakened  by  intemperance 
nor  his  body  impaired  by  debauchery— exercife  was  his  only  phyfic,  and 
unbroken,  undifturbed  reft  his  only  reftorer.  But  even  in  thofe  happy 
and  tranquil  times,  man  was  not  exempt  from  the  confequences  of  acci- 
dental violence.  His  body  was  not  lefs  expofed  to  common  cafualties 
and  to  a variety  of  ftrokes  that  might  bruife  or  wound  his  fleih,  or 
diflocate  or  fradlure  his  bones.  He  might  be  torn  by  the  fangs  of 
fome  wild  beaft,  or  affedted  by  the  bite  of  feme  venemous  infedh  Such 
were  the  firft  and  moft  natural  evils  to  which  man  in  the  place  affigned 
him  in  the  order  of  created  beings  imift  have  been  obnoxious,  and  there- 
fore his  thoughts  would  neceffarily  be  engaged  in  finding  out  fome  means 
of  relief  for  thefe  accidents.  Thus  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt,  as 
well  as  from  the  teftimony  of  Celsus  and  many  other  remote  authors, 
it  appears  that  Surgery  was  inconteftably  the  moft  ancient  branch  of 
medicine,  the  parent  of  all  the  reft. 

We  learn,  however,  from  the  earlieft  accounts  that  have  been  tranfe 
mitted  to  us,  that  the  two  profefiions  of  Phyfic  and  Surgery  were  by  no 
means  diftindt  from  each  other,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  profeffers 
of  one,  were  equally  pradlitioners  of  the  other.  It  will  be  impoftible 
therefore,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Hiftory  of  Surgery,  to  feparate  it  entirely 
from  that  of  Phyfic  ; but  this  connedlion  will  only  regard  the  proteffbrs 
of  the  art,  for  we  fhall  avoid  taking  notice  of  any  of  their  difcoveries  or 
Improvements  in  Medicine,  unlefs  they  are  immediately  connedted  with 
Surgery.  For  the  fake  of  clearnefs  and  precifion  it  may  be  right  to  pre- 
mife,  that  this  hiftory  will  be  diftinguifhed  by  two  periods  : The  firft  will 
comprehend  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  a 
fpace  generally  reckoned  of  about  four  thoufand  years.  The  computation 
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the  fecond  period,  reckoning  the  centuries  in  the  nfual  manner,  will  begin 
from  the  Chriftian  aera.  By  way  of  illuftrating  this,  let  us  fuppofe  that 
mention  is  to  be  made  of  thofe  writers  who  lived  in  the  lpace  of  time 
between  the  years  1300,  and  1400.  Thefe  may  be  faid  to  have  flourifhed 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Thus  whenever  one  century  is  compleated 
the  next  begins  ; fo  that  according  to  this  method  of  reckoning  we  are  at 
prefent  beyond  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  feems  neceffary 
to  be  fomewhat  particular  in  explaining  this  circumftance,  as  fome 
writers,  and  efpecially  Goelicke,  who  profeffedly  wrote  a Hiftory  of 
Surgery,  has  miftaken  this  point,  reckoning  the  centuries  in  an  erroneous 
manner.  Goelicke,  though  his  book  was  publifhed  in  1713,  fays  he 
writes  in  the  feventeenth  century.  This  has  made  him  very  inconfiftent 
with  Freind,  and  other  writers  ; for  though  he  agrees  with  them  as  to 
the  period  of  time  in  which  the  feveral  authors  lived,  yet  if  we  judge  by 
his  method  of  reckoning  the  centuries,  we  fhall  find  them  placed  one 
century  later  than  they  are  by  other  writers.  A flight  degree  of  attention 
to  this  circumftance  wTill  indeed  reconcile  many  doubts,  and  clear  up  feve- 
ral difficulties  which  otherwife  occur  in  the  relations  of  writers  on  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Medical  Art. 

It  was  in  Egypt,  that  grand  nurfery  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences, 
that  Surgery  is  faid  to  have  received  its  fir  ft:  cultivation.  Prosper 
Alpinus,  profeffor  of  Phyfic  at  Padua,  in  the  feventeenth  century,  pub- 
lifhed a work  treating  profeffedly  De  Medicma  JEgyptiorum , and  in  it  are 
included  many  things  relating  to  Surgery.  Among  others,  a very  lingular 

method  of  extrading  the  ftone  from  the  bladder It  was  done  by  in- 

finuating  a canula  of  a certain  length  into  the  urethra,  through  which 
that  and  the  bladder  were  inflated  to  as  great  a fize  as  they  could  bear. 
The  urethra  being  well  diftended,  a finger  was  next  introduced  into  the 
anus,  and  the  ftone  pufhed  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  canula 
was  then  removed  fuddenly  and  with  great  force,  and  by  this  lingular 
management,  feveral  ftones  were  faid  to  be  extraded.  Alpinus  was  a 
writer  of  fome  credit  : he  had  left  his  own  country,  infpired  with  a 
laudable  third:  of  medical  knowledge,  and  had  travelled  into  Egypt,  where 
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he  refuted  feveral  years,  and  converfed  familiarly  with  the  phyficians 
there,  in  order  to  acquire  an  infight  into  their  pradlice,  and  he  affirms  to 
have  teen  the  above  operation  pradtifed  with  fuccefs.  Mr.  Cheselden, 
however,  very  judicioufly  obferves  in  his  treatife  on  the  high  operation, 
that  it  is  not  probable  this  method  could  have  been  ufed  with  effedl,  where 
the  done  was  of  any  fize,  and  that  it  could  only  have  been  pradlifed  where 
a number  of  little  ftones,  or  perhaps  gravel,  was  in  the  bladder.  And 
indeed  the  inftance  Alpinus  produces  feems  to  confirm  this  opinion,  as 
if  mentions  that  he  faw  an  operator  whofe  name  was  Halt,  extradt 
feveral  ftones  from  a certain  general  of  the  Turks,  by  this  procefg. 
Bleeding  in  the  veins,  as  well  as  in  the  arteries  is  like  wife  faid  to  have 
been  in  ufe  with  them.  Adlual  cautery  was  frequent ; and  Alpinus  alfo 
mentions  their  performing  the  paracentefis  of  the  abdomen  in  a dropfy. 
Thefe  obfervations  however  feem  rather  to  refpedt  the  modern  practices 
of  the  Egyptians  ; for  the  firft  inftance  we  have  upon  record  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  operation  of  bleeding  occurs  among  the  Greeks,  as  we  fhall 
fee  hereafter. 

From  the  moft  ancient  hiftorians,  we  coiled!  that  the  Egyptians  attri- 
buted the  invention  of  phyfic  to  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  who  afterwards 
taught  it  to  JEsculafius,  his  nephew.  They  alfo  included  Osiris, 
Apis,  or  See  apis,  and  Isis,  (who  were  afterwards  claffed  with  their 
divinities)  among  the  firft  pradtitioners  of  medicine ; who,  from  the 
refpedt  they  were  held  in,  on  account  of  the  wonders  of  their  art,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  gods,  were  all  of  them  deified  by  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  by  the  Egyptians.  This  EEsculapius  of  Egypt 
was  different  from  the  Grecian  EEsculapius,  or  rather  perhaps  there 
never  was  but  one  perfon  of  that  name,  and  the  Greeks  may  have  given 
it  to  the  firft  phyfician  among  them,  in  order  that  pofterity  might  imagine 
him  to  have  been  a native  of  Greece,  and  that  the  honor  of  the  firft  in- 
vention of  the  fcience  might  by  that  means  be  transferred  from  Egypt  to 
their  own  country  ; an  honor  which  the  Greeks  were  very  jealous  of  arro- 
gating to  themfelves,  and  which  may  be  the  reafon,  why  we  find  that  the 
technical  terms  of  almoft  all  arts  and  fciences  even  at  this  day,  are  com- 
pounded 
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pounded  of  words  derived  from  their  language.  The  Egyptian  /Escula- 
pius,  and  the  other  firft  inventors  of  medicine,  are  fuppofed  to  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  deluge,  which  is  faid  to  have  happened  near 
the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century  from  the  creation  of  the  world- 
From  Egypt,  however,  Phyfic  and  Surgery  travelled  with  the  other  arts  and 
fciences  into  Greece.  Chiron  of  ThelTalia,  the  Centaur,  as  he  is  called, 
who  is  reputed  to  have  been  inventor  of  the  healing  art,  lived  about  the  time 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  well  Ikilled  in  the 
knowledge  of.  plants,  particularly  luch  as  were  proper  for  wounds,  and 
inveterate  ulcers,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  called  Chlronian  ulcers  from 
him.  The  Grecian  AEsculapius  was  one  of  Chiron’s  difciples,  and  of 
him  it  is  reported  by  his  countrymen  that  he  was  prefent  at  the  Argonau- 
tic expedition  which  took  place  about  i ioo  years  after  the  deluge. 

From  all  we  can  learn  concerning  this  AEsculapius,  it  is  moil  probable 
that  his  knowlege  confifted  chiefly  in  Surgery,  as  we  have  given  our 
reafons  for  fuppofng  that  the  raoft  ancient  branch  of  medicine*  ; and  in- 
deed the  mod  conliderable  of  his  cures  upon  record,  and  that  which 
gained  him  the  reputation  of  bringing  the  dead  to  life,  was  of  a furgical 
nature,  fince  it  was  performed  upon  Hippolytus,  whofe  limbs  had  been 
torn,  and  broken  to  pieces  by  horfes. 

i 

From  this  fhort  account  we  may  obferve  that  the  Hiftory  of  Surgery 
in  thefe  early  periods  is  lo  uncertain,  and  fo  blended  with  the  fabulous 
fyftem  of  pagan  mythology,  that  we  can  have  very  little  dependance  upon 
its  truth  and  authenticity. 

Machaon,  and  Podalirius,  two  fons  of  AEsculapius,  according  to 
the  teflimony  of  Homer,  were  in  the  Grecian  army  at  the  Trojan  war. 
The  accounts  we  have  of  them  relate  entirely  to  furgery,  as  they  are  faid 
to  have  afffted  thofe  who  were  wounded  in  battle.  Machaon  was 
killed  at  the  fege  of  Troy  : Podalirius  returning  from  that  flege,  was 


cafe 


# Cels  us  and  Pliny  were  both  of  this  opinion. 
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caft  by  a ftorm  upon  the  coaft  of  Caria,  where  being  introduced  to  King 
DaM/ETU s,  whofe  daughter  had  fallen  from  the  top  of  a houfe,  he  bled 
her  in  both  arms,  after  which  fhe  recovered.  This  is  the  firft  inftance  of 
bleeding,  as  before  alluded  to,  and  the  anecdote  is  recorded  by  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  in  his  geographical  lexicon  under  the  word  Jyrma. 

Moft  of  the  ancient  heroes  indeed  are  fuppofed  to  have  underftood  the 
art  of  Surgery ; for,  being  much  engaged  in  war  they,  would  naturally  be 
induced  to  endeavour  to  repair  the  injuries  they  were  expofed  to. 
Achilles  is  faid  to  have  found  out  the  ufe  of  verdigreafe,  and  is  on  that 
account  painted  fcraping  the  verdigreafe  from  the  point  of  his  lance,  upon 
the  wound  of  Telephus  ; and  Euripiles  being  wounded,  is  reprefented 
by  Homer  as  defiring  Pat roclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  communicate  fome  of  the  excellent  remedies  that  hero  had 
learnt  from  Chiron. 

From  the  end  of  the  Trojan  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  a fpace  of  about  eight  hundred  years,  there  is  a great  vacuity  in  the 
Hiftory  of  Medicine  ; yet  in  this  interval  lived  many  philofophers,  among 
whom  were  Thales,  Empedocles,  Pythagoras,  Heraclitus  and 
Democritus.  The  philofophers  of  thofe  days  were  all  phyficians  and 
burgeons  ; for  the  fciences  of  philofophy  and  medicine  were  not  then  di- 
vided or  confidered  as  diftindt  acquifitions.  We  have  no  other  accounts 
of  their  medical  knowledge  but  fuch  as  are  traditional,  or  tranfmitted  to 
us  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  and  others.  About  the 
end  of  the  thirty -fifth  century , near  thirty  years  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  Hippocrates  was  born  in  the  ifland  of  Cos : 
he  was  a defcendant  of  the  Afclepiadean  family,  according  to  his  own 
account.  Medicine  and  Philofophy  were  firft  diftinguifhed,  and  treated 
of  as  feparate  fciences,  by  this  accurate  writer.  He  is  the  moft  ancient 
phyfician  of  any  whofe  writings  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  ; and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  having  been  a fkilful  pradtitioner  * in  furgery. 

One 

* From  the  internal  evidence  exhibited  in  his  Aphorifms,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that 
Hippocrates  derived  ahnofl  all  his  medical  knowledge  f.iom  his  own  obfervation  and 

pradlice. 
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One  of  his  Aphorifms  points  out  the  particular  life  and  end  of  this  art. 
It  fays  that  diforders  which  medicine  will  not  cure  muft  be  referred  to 
the  knife  ; if  the  knife  is  unfuccefsful,  cautery  muft  he  applied  ; and  if 
cautery  fails,  they  are  to  be  deemed  incurable.  His  chirurgical  writings 
are  particularly,  one  book  upon  wounds,  another  upon  ulcers,  a third  ou 
fiftulas,  a fourth  on  fradtures,  and  a fifth  on  the  articulations,  in  which 
the  dodtrine  of  diflocations  is  included.  Moft  of  his  Aphorifms  may  be 
confidered  as  fo  many  axioms  in  phyfic  or  lurgery,  which  have  flood  un- 
controverted to  this  day.  There  are  feveral  furgical  remarks,  among 
them  ; 1 (hall  quote  one  which  may  ferve  to  prove  that  he  was  as  accurate 
an  obferver  in  furgery  as  he  was  in  phyfic.  It  eftablifhes  a rule,  admitted 
ever  fince,  by  which  we  may  judge  whether  pus  is  already  collected  in 
any  part  of  the  body  where  we  have  reafon  to  fufpedt  its  exiftencc. 
The  words  of  the  Aphorifm  literally  tranfiated  are,  that  while  the  gene- 
ration of  pus  is  going  on,  pain  and  fever  are  more  violent  than  after  it  is 
formed.  This  rule  ftridlly  attended  to,  may  be  of  great  fervice  in  indica- 
ting the  proper  time  for  the  opening  of  abfcefifes,  efpecially  fuch  as  are 
deep  feated,  and  where  we  wifh  to  let  out  the  matter  as  foon  as  we  can 
be  allured  from  any  figns  that  it  is  adtually  collected.  In  general  tire 
operations  pradtifed  by  Hippocrates  confifted  in  theopeningof  abfcefTes, 
the  paracentefis  of  the  thorax  as  well  as  that  of  the  abdomen,  the  trepan, 
and  fcarifications.  He  has  many  excellent  remarks  on  ulcers  and 
wounds,  and  particularly  feme  obfervations  on  the  latter  very  ufeful  in 
inftrudting  young  Surgeons  to  be  cautious  in  their  treatment  and  prog- 
noses of  all  wounds,  particularly  of  the  head,  however  fmall  or  incon- 
fiderable  they  may  appear. 

This  great  mafter  of  the  art,  for  reafons  known  only  to  himfelf,  did 
not  chufe  to  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  though  it  appears  to 
have  been  generally  practifed  in  his  time.  It  is  evident  indeed  from  his 
writings  that  even  in  thofe  days  it  was  an  operation  configned  to  a dififindl 

practice.  There  are  no  traits  of  a compiler,  and  if  any  medical  writings  exiiled  before  his 
in  Greece,  he  appears  to  have  made  no  ufe  of  them  farther  than  was  confirmed  by  his  own 
experience.  Thefe  circumilancss,  if  true,  render  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  in- 
valuable. G.- 


fet 
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fet  of  people  ; for  in  the  oath  which  he  required  his  pupils  to  take,  he 
makes  them  fwear  that  they  fhall  not  cut  for  the  flone,  hut  leave  that 

■•V'  ' 

operation  to  perfons  who  made  it  their  particular  fludy  and  bufmefs. 

I cannot  difmifs  the  account  of  this  divine  old  man,  as  he  is  often 
filled,  without  fpeaking  of  the  actual  cautery , an  operation  fo  much 
ufed  by  him,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  chronic  diforder  in  which  he  has 
not  recommended  it.  One  circumflance  in  which  he  ufed  it,  is  very  fin- 

t 

gular  ; in  his  book  De  affeblionibus , we  learn,  that  in  the  beginning  of  an 
afcites  he  cauterized  the  belly  in  eight  places,  near  the  region  of  the  liver. 

When  I confider  how  much  this  practice  has  been  advifed  by  all  the 
moft  learned  and  judicious  of  the  ancients,  I cannot  help  thinking  that 
from  the  frequent  and  numerous  applications  of  it  upon  the  fame  patient, 
in  many  obftinate  chronic  cafes,  they  mu  ft  have  experienced  advantages 
unknown  to  the  moderns.  Perhaps  therefore  we  have  little  reafon  to  pride 
ourfelves  upon  the  entire  abolition  of  this  reputed  barbarous  cuftom. 
Neither  does  it  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  fo  much  pain  as  we  are 
apt  to  imagine.  M.  Pouteau,  an  ingenious  Surgeon  of  Lyons,  in  his 
furgical  effays,  has  revived  the  ufe  of  it  in  fome  cafes  with  good  fuccefs  ; 
and  from  the  inftances  he  produces,  we  may  conclude  that  the  pain  at- 
tending the  operation  is  very  fupportaBle.  So  zealous  was  he  indeed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  art,  that  he  has  frequently  tried  the  application  of 
it  upon  himfelf ; and  after  his  death  his  body  is  faid  to  have  been  found 
covered  with  various  fears,  as  glorious  fure  to  a man  in  the  acquisition  of 
fcience,  as  thofe  which  others  can  boaft  of  in  the  purfuit  of  military  fame. 
If,  however,  it  is  even  probable  that  cures,  which  have  baffled  all  other 
means,  may  be  effected  by  this,  I think  it  deferves  at  lead;  our  ferious 
confideration. 

In  the  interval  of  time  between  Hippocrates  and  Celsus,  many 
ProfeiTors  of  Surgery  appeared,  as  we  find  by  the  teftimony  of  Celsus 
and  Galen,  as  well  as  of  feveral  hiftorians.  Though  fcarcely  any  of 
their  works  are  handed  down  to  us,  yet,  I fhall  take  notice  of  fome  of 

them 
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them,  and  relate  fome  anecdotes  upon  record,  both  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
perfons  who  profeffed  the  art,  and  of  the  (late  of  Surgery  in  thofe  ancient 
times. 

About  thirty-three  years  after  Hippocrates,  lived  Ctesi as,  who  was 
alfo  of  the  fame  family.  He  is  laid  to  have  been  taken  prifoner  in  a 
battle  between  Cyrus  the  younger  and  his  brother  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  in  the  year  401  before  Chrifh  He  cured  Cyrus  of  a wound 
he  had  received  in  the  tight,  and  afterwards  remained  with  that  monarch, 
and  continued  exercifmg  his  art  for  feventeen  years. 

Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  as  we  are  told  by  AElian,  alfo  un~ 
derftood  Surgery,  and  performed  divers  operations  himfelf. 

Critorulus  lived  much  at  the  fame  time  as  Dionysius.  He  was 
attached  to  the  court  of  Philip  King  of  Macedon,  and  extracted  very 
happily  from  that  monarch’s  eye,  an  arrow  with  which  he  had  been 
wounded.  He  conducted  the  cure  lo  well  that  Philip  was  not  dif- 
figured  by  the  accident. 

Diocles  of  Caryfia  was  the  firft  who  enjoyed  any  confiderable  degree 
of  reputation  after  Hippocrates.  The  Athenians  ufed  to  call  him  the 
fecond  Hippocrates , and  according  to  Galen,  he  made  confiderable  progrefs 
in  the  healing  art.  He  flouriftied  130  years  after  Hippocrates  ; about 
380  years  before  the  Meffiah,  under  the  reign  of  Antigonus,  King  of 
Alia. 

His  practice  was  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  Hippocrates.  He  in- 
vented an  inftrument  for  extracting  the  point  of  an  arrow  when  left 
flicking  in  a wound.  This  inftrument  was  ftill  called  Diocles , in  the  time 
of  Celsus.  He  alfo  invented  fome  bandages  for  the  head,  which  we  are 
told  by  Galen  in  his  book  de  fafciis , like  wife  bore  his  name. 
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Praxagoras  was  the  fi-rft  in  reputation  after  Hippocrates,  and 
Diocles,  Pie  was  alfo  born  in  the  ifland  of  Cos,  and  was  the  laft  of  the 
Afclepiadean  race.  He  was  a famous  practitioner  in  Surgery.  In  the 
difeafe  which  he  called  the  Ileus,  if  the  fymptoms  did  not  remit  after  the 
patient  had  been  made  to  fwaliow  a leaden  bullet,  as  practiced  by  Hip- 
pocrates, he  boldly  made  an  incifion  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  to- 
extraCt  the  feces*  and  afterwards  fewed  up  the  inteftine. 

About  this  period,  that  is  to  fay  in  the  time  of  Er  as  is  t rat  us  and 
Herophilus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Ceesus,  Medicine  was  divided  into 
th  ree  branches,  the  Dietetic,  which  was  the  province  of  the  phyfician* 
the  Pharmaceutic , and  the  Surgical 

Erasistratus  was  born  at  Jiilis,  in  the  ifland  of  Ceos,  or  Cea,  and 
not  at  Cos,  as  fome  have  imagined.  He  lived  near  the  end  of  the  thirty - 
feventh  century  of  the  creation  of  the  world..  The  only  fragments  of  his 
works  are  found  in  Galen  ; whence  it  appears,  that  he  was  adventurous 
in  furgical  operations.  In  a fchirrus  of  the  liver,  or  in  tumours  of  that 
vifcus,  he  ufed  to  make  an  incifion  into  the  cavity,  and  apply  his  reme- 
dies to  the  vifcus  itfelf  ** 

Herophilus  was  born  at  Carthage.  According  to  Galen,  he  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thirty-eighth  century , under  the  reign  of 
Ptolomy  Soter.  Sextus  Empiricus  relates  of  him,  that  being  called 
to  reduce  the  difiocated  fhoulder  of  the  philofopher  Diodorus,  who  af~ 
ferted  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  motion,  and  pretended  to  prove  it 
by  a fophifm,,  Herophilus  argued  with  him  thus 46  The  bone  of  your 
46  arm  has  moved  either  in  the  place,  where  it  was,  or  in  the  place  where 

* Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  incifion  in  thefe  cafes  was  made  into  the  difeafed  part, 

only  after  fuch  adhefion  had  taken  place  as  to  preclude  all  communication  with  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  ? To  cafes  of  this  kind  the  modems  are  no  Grangers.  IL 
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it  was  not ; now  according  to  your  principles,  it  cannot  have  moved 

either  in  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  places,  therefore  it  has  not  moved 
“ at  all.”  Diodorus,  perceiving  that  Herophilus  was  merry  at  his 
expence,  begged  of  him  to  quit  his  logic  and  fophiftry,  and  make  hade 
to  relieve  him.  This  is  an  anecdote  which  proves  beyond  a doubt  that 
Herophilus  practiced  Surgery. 

About  this  time,  Ammonius,  a famous  Surgeon,  flourifhed  at  Alexan- 
dria. He  was  furnamed  Lithotomus,  becaufe  he  was  the  firft  who  veil- 
tured  to  cut,  or  break  in  the  bladder,  fuch  hones  as  were  too  large  to  be 
extracted  without  danger. 

% 

In  the  thirty -feventh  century , Asclepiades  was  born  at  Prufus,  a city  of 
Bythinia,  under  the  reigns  of  At  talus  and  Eumenes,  Kings  of 
Perga  m us. 

He  practiced  Surgery,  as  appears  from  his  writings,  which  abound  in 
remarks  upon  topical  applications.  In  a quinfey,  he  opened  the  veins  of 
the  arms,  of  the  tongue,  of  the  forehead,  or  even  of  the  angles  of  the  eyes, 
and  alfo  cupped  and  fcarified,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch.  He  alfo  per* 
formed  Tracheotomy,  and  ufed  the  Paracentefis  of  the  abdomen  in  an 
Afcites,  but  direfted  that  the  opening  fhould  be  made  exceedingly  fmall. 
His  praflice  may  be  known  more  fully  by  confulting  Celsus,  and 
Coelius  Aurelianus.  The  fragments  that  remain  of  this  writer,  are 
to  be  found  in  AEtius  Amydenus. 

Cassius  was  contemporary  with  the  firft  fcholars  of  Asclepiades. 
The  works  which  are  extant  of  his,  befpeak  him  well  verfed  in  anatomy. 
There  is,  however,  but  one  that  particularly  relates  to  Surgery,  entitled 
De  Animalibus  Qutejliones  me  die  males. 

Several  of  thefe  queftions  are  chirurgical.  1 fhail  produce  two  of  them, 
with  his  anfwers,  which  will  ferve  to  (hew  as  much  the  author’s  ingenuity, 
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as  In’s  anatomical  knowledge*  and  are  fuch  as  one  would  fcarcely  expeft 
to  meet  with  at  fo  early  a period. 

One  of  thefe  queftions  is,  why  circular  ulcers  are  more  difficult  of 
healing,  than  others.  Cassius,  after  having  related  and  refuted  the 
opinion  of  Asclepiades  upon  this  fubjeft,  propofes  his  own  thus  : the 
cicatrix  of  round  ulcers  is  long  in  forming,,  becaufe  in  thefe  the 
found  parts  are  all  equally  diftant  from  each  other,  and  on  this  account 
have  more  difficulty  in  coming  together ; whereas,  in  ulcers  which 
have  angles,  the  found  parts,  and  the  fkin  by  which  the  cicatrix  muff  be- 
gin^ being  nearer  to  each  other  (efpecially  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
angles,)  the  cicatrix  is  therefore  more  eafily  formed,  and  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer  which  are  moft  contiguous  join  with  greater  facility. 

The  other  queftion  that  remains  to  be  mentioned,  is,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  in  wounds  of  the  head,  when  the  meninges  of  the  brain  are  inju- 
red on  the  right  fide,  the  left  fide  becomes  paralytic,  and  vice  verfa  ? 

Cassius  anfwers,  that  the  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  the  nerves  whofe 
origin  is  in  thebafisof  the  brain,  decuffate,  or  crofs  each  other,  fo  that 
thofe  which  arife  from  the  right  fide  of  this  balls  pafs  to  the  left,  and 

thofe  which  fpring  from  the  left,  go  to  the  oppolite  fide. 

* 

Aret.tus  was  a native  of  Cappadocia,  from  whence  he  was  furnamed 
Cappadox,  by  way  of  diftinguifhing  him  from  another  Aretjeus  who 
was  of  Corinth  : He  lived  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  Gregory  Na- 
zi anzen,  and  under  the  empire  of  Augustus  Caesar**. 

‘ * ' , * »$, 

He  was  a man  of  great  celebrity  in  his  days,  and  is  as  much  efteemed  for 
the  elegance  and  precifion  of  his  ftyle,  as  for  the  foundnefs  of  his  judge- 
ment. 

* In  this  chronological  point  the  author  lias  followed  M.  le  Clerc;  but  Dr.  Freind 
aflerts,  and  apparently  on  good  grounds,  that  it  is  a palpable  miflake — See  Hiftory  of  Fhyjic , 

Vol.  I.  page  6.  H. 
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He  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the  ufe  of  bliftering  with  cantharides  ; 
and  practiced  bleeding  nearly  as  Hippocrates  did.  In  violent  pains  of 
the  head,  he  opened  the  veins  of  the  forehead,  and  fometimes  drew  blood 
from  the  veflels  in  the  infide  of  the  nofe.  For  this  purpofe  he  ufed  cer- 
tain indruments,  one  of  which  he  called  Cateiadio-n , and  the  other  Storyma . 
When  thefe  were  not  at  hand,  he  ufed  a goofe  quill,  the  end  of  which  he 
cut  into  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  a faw.  This  he  introduced  into  the 
nofe,  near  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  by  moving  the  quill  about  with  his  two 

hands,  he  made  the  blood  flow. 

• * 

As  Aretjeus  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  century  ot  the 
world,  which  is  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  feeond  part  of  this 
hiftory,  computing  from  the  Chriftian  ./Era,  neceflarily  begins  with  lnm. 

The  precife  time  in  which  Cornelius  Celsus  flourifhed  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  afcertained.  It  is  moft  probable,  however,  that  he  was  born  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  wrote  in  that  of  Tiberius  Cjesar.  He  is 
particularly  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  his  ftyle  ; and  indeed  we 
need  not  be  furprifed  at  this,  fince  he  lived  at  a time  when  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  juft  brought  to  its  higheft  degree  of  perfection. 

His  feventh  and  eighth  books  treat  wholly  of  chirurgical  matters. 
It  appears  that  he  confined  the  pradtice  of  Surgery  to  thofe  cafes  where 
the  Surgeon  himfelf  made  the  wound,  not  where  he  found  it  ready  made, 
lo  that  all  ulcers  and  other  complaints  not  requiring  manual  operation  he 
referred  to  the  Phyftcian.  He  feems  to  have  added  very  little,  on  this 
fubjedt,  to  what  is  found  in  Hippocrates,  from  whom  he  copies  many 
fen  fences  verbatim.  The  chief  improvements  we  find  in  him,  are  a 
chapter  on  the  operation  called  Gajlroraphy , or  the  future  of  the  belly  ; 
to  which  that  of  the  inteftine,  or  E vrspoporpY),  is  added. 

He  is  the  firft  writer  who  advifes  perforating  the  bones  with  feveral 
fmall  holes  in  cafes  of  caries,  a practice  mentioned  alfo  by  Bel  lost. 
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His  description  of  Gaftroraphy  is  accurate,  and  the  directions  for  per- 
forming it  nearly  the  fame  as  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  heft  modern 
writers. 

Celsus  is  alfo  the  firft  who  notices  that  the  veffels  of  the  brain  may 
be  ruptured,  without  the  cranium  being  fraftured.  For  the  jijiula  in 
ano , he  mentions  the  fame  method  of  cure  as  that  which  has  been  lately 
propofed  by  M.  Foubert,  and  is  now  very  commonly  practiced  in  France  ; 
except  that  Celsus  advifes  a linen  thread,  inftead  of  a leaden  ftillet, 
which  is  ufed  by  the  moderns.  This  method  confifts  in  paffing  a thread 
or  piece  of  lead  into  the  external  opening,  up  the  Jinus , then  bringing  it 
out  by  the  rectum,  and  afterwards  drawing  it  tighter  every  day  by  degrees, 
till  the  whole  of  th efijlulous  Jinus  is  cut  through.  This  method  of  cure 
may  certainly  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  a Simple  ftate  of  the  diforder, 
and  with  perlons  too  timorous  to  Submit  to  the  knife1*.  He  alfo  defcribes 
the  operation  of  lithotomy,  after  that  manner  which  is  now  called  Appa- 
ratus minor , or  cutting  upon  the  gripe  ; however  Mr.  Heister  is  very  much 
miftaken,  when  he  obferves  that  Chesselden,  and  Morand’s  method  of 
cutting,  are  no  more  than  an  improvement  of  this  author.  Celsus  di- 
rects that  the  operation  Should  not  be  performed  on  children  under  nine, 
or  above  fourteen  years  old.  He  writes,  though  very  unintelligibly, 
upon  the  radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis , by  the  ex- 
cifion  of  the  cyjl , and  gives  a very  confufed  account  of  the  operation  for 
the  bubonocele . 

It  will  be  as  well  if  we  pafs  over  the  time  between  Celsus  and 
Galen,  a Space  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  becaufe  it  is  a 
period  in  which  we  meet  with  nothing  interefting  enough  to  deferve 
repetition. 

* Th  is  method  is  at  prefent  practiced,  and  has  even  been  flrongly  recommended  by  Pro*, 
fessor  Camper,  who  it  teems  has  conftantly  employed  it  in  the  cure  of  perfons  whole 
Situation  in  life  would  not  allow  of  lei fu re  to  be  cured  by  cutting;  but  by  his  own  confef- 
fion  very  great  and  uniform  inconvenience  attends  this  mode,  arifing  from  the  conftant  ir- 
ritation to  which  the  inteftine  is  expofed  from  the  ligature,  and  by  which,  in  rnofl  inftances, 
a very  painful  prolapfus  is  occafioned.  H. 
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Claudius  Galen  of  Pergamus,  a city  of  Afia,  famous  In  many 
refpedts,  and  particularly  for  its  having  a temple  dedicated  toAEscuL  apius, 
was  bom  near  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century  after  Christ,  under  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  flourifhed  under  the  Emperors 
Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus,  and  Severus.  He 
was  a very  laborious  man,  and  the  mold  accurate  anatomift  that  had  yet 
appeared  in  the  profeffion.  He  certainly  practiced  Surgery  himfelf,  and 
underhood  it  as  well  as  Phyfic,  for  he  had  acquired  great  Ikill  in  wounds 
of  the  nerves,  and  had  a method  of  treating  them  unknown  before.  He 
tried  it  with  fuccefs  upon  fome  Gladiators  which  the  High  Prieft  of  Per- 
gamus had  committed  to  his  care. 

He  eftablifhed  two  general  operations  of  Surgery,  which  he  confidered 
as  the  balls  of  this  art,  namely,  reunion , otherwise  called fynthejis , and  divi- 
fion,  called  direr  efts. 

In  violent  blows,  or  fractures  of  the  cranium , he  advifes  the  trepan  ; 
and  though  he  confeffes  he  never  performed  it  himfelf,  yet  he  thinks  it 
ufeful,  provided  the  Surgeon  takes  care  not  to  touch  the  dura  matery 
which  he  thinks  might  deftroy  the  patient.  I cannot  avoid  mentioning 
that  this  caution  is  totally  inconfiftent  with  an  obfervation  we  find  in  his 
book,  De  ufu  partium9  which  fpeaks  of  a wound  of  the  brain  that  had 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  ventricle,  wfith  lofs  of  fubfiance,  which  however 
the  patient  furvived. 

In  his  treatife  on  luxations,  and  fra&ures,  we  find  many  excellent 
precepts,  which  fome  of  the  modems  have  fhamefully  pillaged,  without 
afcribing  the  honour  of  them  to  him. 

i 

In  violent  head  aches  he  applied  leeches,  and  ufed  cupping,  and  fcari- 
fications  ; furgical  helps,  which  notwithftanding  the  teftimony  of  this 
great  man,  are  (till  too  much  negledted,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  art.  It 
mud  be  owned  however,  that  his  chirurgical  works  are  chiefly  explana- 
tions of,  and  commentaries  on,  thole  of  Hippocrates. 
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In  the  fourth  century  lived  a PKyfician  of  great  erudition,  and  amiable 
manners,  named  Oribasius.  He  lias  been  confidered  by  many  as  a mere 
compiler  ; and  M.  le  Clerc  thinks  that  what  he  has  left  us  upon 
Surgery,  is  entirely  copied  from  Galen,  and  AEtius.  In  this  particular 
he  certainly  is  miftaken  ; for  though  the  affertion  may  be  true  in  fome 
refpeds,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  fo  entirely.  AEtius  indeed,  according  to 
D r.  Freind,  was  pofterior  to  Oribasius,  and  therefore  the  latter  could 
not  have  copied  from  him. 

Fie  is  very  full  upon  the  advantages  of  fcarifieations  in  many  diforders, 
and  fays  he  has  practiced  them  with  great  fuccefs  in  fupprefiions  of  the 
menfes,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  fcari- 
iications  ufed  by  Oribasius  were  different  from  thofe  practiced  in  cup- 
ping. The  latter  were  only  in  ufe  among  the  Arabian  Phyficians, 
whereas  it  appears  from  feveral  paffages  in  Galen,  that  the  ancients 
practiced  only  the  former.  Thefe  fcarifieations  confifted  in  making  deep 
mcifions  in  the  Ikim  The  Egyptians,  as  we  have  before  obferved  from 
Prosper  Alpinus,  ufe  them  to  this  day.  They  were  performed  in  the 
following  manner.  A ligature  was  firft  placed  below  the  ham,  and  pul- 
led to  a certain  tightmefs.  This  being  done,  the  leg  was  then  rubbed, 
and  immerfed  in  warm  water.  When  it  had  remained  there  for  fome 
time,  it  was  taken  out,  to  be  beaten  with  a flick  till  it  fwelled ; and  in 
this  ftate  the  fcarifieations  were  made. 

The  feventh  book  of  OribasiusN  collection  is  entirely  on  Surgical 
matters  ; namely,  bleeding,  cupping,  the  application  of  leeches,  andefeha- 
rotics.  He  has  alfo  given  an  ample  defeription  of  feveral  inftruments  of 
Surgery,  and  in  particular  of  a machine  for  reducing  luxations,  which 
continued  in  ufe  a long  time.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  throwing 
much  light  upon  different  points  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Galen, 
which  without  his  explanation,  would  have  been  unintelligible. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century , and  the  beginning  of  the  fixth, 
lived  AEtius,  of  Amida,  in  Mefopotamia.  His  works  abound  in  ufeful 
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obfervations  relative  to  Surgery,  which,  however,  are  not  ranged  under 
diftindl  heads,  hut  thinly  fcattered  among  a variety  of  other  matter  : 
the  reader  will  not  find  his  time  mis-fpent  in  picking  them  out.  His 
method  of  treating  the  Anafarca  is  laid  down  with  fo  much  propriety, 
that  it  is  a matter  of  furprife  the  practice  has  not  been  invariably  fol- 
lowed ever  fince.  It  directs  us  to  make  an  incifion  on  the  internal  part  of 
the  leg,  at  the  diftance  of  four  fingers  breadth  from  the  ancle,  nearly  in 
the  place  where  bleeding  is  now  ufually  performed  in  the  foot.  This 
opening,  he  fays,  is  not  attended  with  any  inflammation  ; it  is  a fort  of 
(pout  through  which  nature  difcharges  herfelf ; and  he  has  known  the 
diforder  cured  by  this  method,  without  the  ule  of  internal  medicines. 
He  recommends  both  adlual  and  potential  cautery,  and  in  paralytic  com- 
plaints he  applied  them  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  top  of  the  head, 
and  proportioned  their  number  to  the  violence  of  the  affection. 

He  confidered  the  cautery  as  the  only  relief  one  could  expedt  in  an  in- 
veterate aflhma.  In  this  cafe  he  applied  many  ; one  on  the  articulation 
of  the  clavicle  with  the  fternum  ; two  in  the  courfe  of  the  carotid  artery 
near  the  lower  jaw;  two  under  the  breafts  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ribs  ; two  more  on  the  back,  in  the  fpace  between  the  fifth  and  fixth 
ribs;  one  upon  the  xiphoid  cartilage;  two  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 
ribs  on  each  fide ; and  three  more  in  the  back  ; one  in  the  middle  of  the 
fpinal  column,  the  other  two  a little  below  the  former,  and  upon  the 
fpinal  procefles  of  the  vertebrae. 

In  an  excellent  treatife  he  has  left  us  on  the  bite  of  mad  animals  he 
recommends  keeping  the  wound  open  * for  fixtv  days.  The  ule  of  Setons 
was  alfo  known  to  him,  a circumftance  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  becaufe 
the  knowledge  of  them  has  been  fixed  by  others  pofterior  to  his  time. 

* A mode  of  treatment  thought  fo  likely  to  be  v.jefuf  that  all  fucceeding  practitioners 
have  imitated  it  even  to  the  prefent  day,  but  which  has  not  a fmgle  fact  to  eflablilli  its  pro- 
priety. The  intention  of  affording  the  Virus  which  has  been  left  in  the  wound  a ready 
outlet,  and  thereby  rendering  its  abforption  lefs  probable,  is  good.  But  this  falutary  effedt 
can  fcarcely  be  expected  from  any  of  the  common  inodes  of  keeping  a.  wound  open  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  or  from  the  ufe  of  irritating  applications,  which  we  fee,  in  com- 
mon cafes,  rather  tend  to  bring  the  abforbents  of  the  part  into  adtion,  H, 
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Leonidas  prafticed  Surgery  at  Alexandria,  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

He  affirms,  that  by  fcarifications  in  the  legs,  arms,  thighs,  and  fcro- 
turn,  of  perfons  afflicted  with  the  anafarca,  he  has  evacuated  not  only 
the  water  in  the  cellular  membrane,  but  that  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  belly  alfo ; and  in  the  Empyema  he  recommends  the  thorax  to  be 
opened  by  adtual  cautery. 

He  is  the  firft  who  mentions  thofe  worms  which,  forming  under  the 
fkin,  fometimes  occafion  fuppuration,  and  are  to  be  extradled  by  rolling 
them  gradually  round  a flick  ; in  doing  which,  great  care  muff  be  taken 
not  to  break  them. 

This  worm  is  very  frequent  on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea,  along  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  and  in  Tartary.  Kempfer  alfo  in  his  Amoenitetes  exotica , oblerves, 
that  this  difeafe  is  moft  prevalent  in  hot  countries,  and  defcribes  particu- 
larly the  method  of  extracting  thefe  worms— T here  are  only  fragments  of 
this  author  extant,  and  thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  ^Etius. 

Procopius,  who  lived  in  the Jixth  century , under  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, was  a Phyfician  and  Surgeon,  as  well  as  an  Hiftorian.  It  is 
from  the  accounts  we  meet  with  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Romans  with  different  nations,  that  we  colleffc  the  knowledge  he  had  in 
Surgery.  Speaking  of  the  wound  which  deftroyed  Artabases,  King 
of  Perfia,  he  declares,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  the  carotid  artery  was 
wounded,  and  that  the  hemorrhage  could  not  be  flopped. 

The  Emperor  Trajan  being  wounded  above  the  right  eye,  the  end 
of  the  arrow  was  entirely  buried  in  the  parts  without  giving  any  pain. 
Procopius  acknowledges  ingenuoufly  that  he  knew  not  what  courfe  the 
inflrument  had  taken ; but  acquaints  us  that  it  came  out  five  years  after, 
and  that  the  Emperor  was  perfectly  cured. 

This 
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This  writer  alfo  gives  a very  circumftantial  account  of  a wound  in  the 
face,  which  a King  of  the  Goths  received  from  an  arrow.  The  Surgeons 
were  not  determined  upon  the  plan  they  had  to  purfue.  The  apprehen- 
fion  of  affedting  the  patient’s  eye,  of  irritating  the  parts  by  an  operation, 
and  thereby  increafing  the  difeafe,  prevented  them  from  extracting  the 
end  of  the  arrow  remaining  in  the  wound.  One  of  the  Surgeons,  how- 
ever, holder  than  the  reft,  having  undertaken  to  do  it,  made  a preflu  re 
upon  the  King’s  eye,  who  cried  out  violently,  and  complained  of  acute 
pain.  The  Surgeon,  from  this  circumftance,  foretold  the  cure,  and  ac- 
cordingly making  an  incifion  through  the  fkin  and  mufcles,  he  extracted 
the  foreign  body  ; after  which  the  wound  healed  fpeedily,  and  without 
accident. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  writer  in  our  profeffion  after  Galen,  was 
Paulus  aEcineta.  Authors  differ  much  about  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  We  fhall  however  place  him,  with  Dr.  Freind,  in  the feventh 
century . Though  iie  was  a great  compiler,  yet  in  feveral  particulars, 
efpecially  fuch  as  belong  to  Surgery,  it  appears  that  he  was  an  original 
writer.  Many  people  have  fpoken  of  him  with  contempt  ; but  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  manner  in  which  he  writes  upon  the  operations,  that  he 
muff  have  performed  them  himfelf. 

H is  works  abound  in  Surgical  improvements,  and  every  circumftance 
in  them  relative  to  this  art,  is  in  general  treated  with  more  copioufiiefs 
and  precifion  than  we  find  in  Celsus,  Galen,  or  any  preceding  writers, 
fo  that  he  is  very  injudicioufly  ftiled  Simla  Galerii . In  fhort,  Paulus 
AEgineta  is  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  perfons  to  whom  pofterity  has  by 
no  means  done  the  juftice  he  deferved. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  his  treatife  deferves  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  moft  complete  body  of  Surgery  publifhed  before  the  reiteration  of 
learning.  lie  is  much  more  full  and  accurate  than  Celsus  upon  feveral 
articles  ; and  with  regard  to  lithotomy  in  particular,  he  does  not  forbid 
the  pra&ice  of  it  in  a more  advanced  age  than  the  former  allowed  of.  * 
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He  recommended  alfo  that  the  incifion  flhould  not  be  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  Perineum,  but  rather  obliquely  oil  the  left  fide,  which  is  near  the 
place  where  we  now  begin  our  incifion  in  the  lateral  method.  The  frac- 
ture of  the  Patella  is  firft  mentioned  by  him  ; though  he  fpeaks  of  it  as 
happening  but  feldom. 

He  is  much  more  circumftantial  than  Celsus  in  defcribing  the  feveral 
forts  of  Herniae,  and  much  more  accurate  and  clear  in  the  detail  of  the 
operation.  His  account  of  Aneurifms  is  new  and  interefting,  and  his 
method  of  performing  the  operation  the  fame  as  the  moderns.  His  me- 
thod of  treating  wounds  and  abfceffes,  is  more  fimple  and  rational  than 
any  yet  given.  He  profcribed  that  multitude  of  plafters  that  obftru£t 
the  operations  of  nature,  by  whofe  power  alone  he  was  fenfibie  that 
fuppuration  and  the  healing  of  wounds  was  effected.  He  advifes  the 
opening  of  the  jugulars  and  the  arteries  behind  the  ears,  againft  the 
opinion  of  Celsus  ; and  is  alfo  the  firft  who  fpeaks  of  extirpating  can- 
cerous Mammae.  From  thefe  various  improvements  in  the  art,  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  this  excellent  author  deferves  more  attention  than  has  hitherto 
been  paid  to  him. 

The  laft  thing  I fhall  obferve  of  him,  is,  that  he  recommends  Br di- 
chotomy, or  the  opening  of  the  Trachea.,  in  a violent  Quinfey.  He  is 
the  firft  writer  in  whom  we  meet  with  a defcription  of  this  operation, 
which  I fear  has  been  too  much  negledted  by  his  fucceffors.  He  has 
jTdicioufly  remarked  after  Antyllus,  as  he  declares  that  this  operation 
is  ufelefs  in  the  Qujnfey  which  affedts  the  mufcles  of  the  Larynx,  the 
membrane  lining  the  internal  furface  of  the  trachea,  and  even  the  lungs, 
and  can  only  be  ferviceable  in  the  fwelling  of  the  tonfils,  when  the 
trachea  is  not  injured. 

After  this  time  Europe  being  overrun  by  the  Saracens , a barbarous  and 
ignorant  people,  the  whole  learned  world  was  thrown  into  confufion,  and 
Phyfic  and  Surgery  fhared  the  fame  fate  as  the  other  fciences— But  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  Arabs  began,  by  their  affiduity  and 
application,  to  reftore  them  to  their  priftine  ftate.  About  this  time  flou- 
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rifhed  Mesue,  Serapion,  IIaly  Abbas,  Rhases,  Avicenna,  Aven- 
zoar,  Albucasis,  and  others. 

Mesue  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  of  the  Arabs.  There  are  feveral 

i 

furgical  diforders  treated  of  in  his  works,  which,  though  they  are  publifhcd 
in  his  name,  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  him,  fince  Rhases,  who  lived  a 
confiderable  time  after,  is  frequently  quoted  in  them.  He  propofes  a An- 
gular method  of  extracting  the  polypus  that  doth  not  come  out  of  the 
nofe  nor  appear  in  the  pofterior  noftrils.  It  is,  to  take  two  or  three  horfe 
hairs,  and  twilling  them  in  the  manner  of  a thread,  to  make  two  or 
three  knots  in  them  : one  of  the  ends  of  this  thread  is  then  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  noftrils  by  means  of  a leaden  probe,  with  an  eye  to  it,  and 
is  to  be  brought  out  by  the  mouth.  This  being  done,  we  are  to  take 
hold  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  thread,  and  to  move  them  backwards 
and  forwards  till  the  root  of  the  polypus  be  cut  through. 

Abubeker  Mahommed,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries, and  who  obtained  the  name  of  Rhases,  from  the  town  in  which  he 
was  born,  was  a phyfician  of  much  learning  and  genius.  His  third: 
after  knowledge  induced  him  to -vif! t foreign  countries,  and  it  is  upon 
this  occafion  that  the  following  Angular  ftory  is  told  of  him.  As  he  was 
pafting  through  one  of  the  ftreets  of  Cordova  in  Spain,  he  faw  a great 
croud  aflembled,  and  flopping  to  know  the  caufe  of  it,  was  told  that  a 
man  had  juft  expired  fuddenly.  Curiofity  prompted  him  to  draw  near, 
and  after  having  examined  the  body  with  attention,  he  ordered  a bundle 
of  rods  to  be  brought  to  him,  which  he  diftributed  to  the  by  danders, 
keeping  one  for  himfelf.  Then  defiring  them  to  do  as  he  did,  he  began 
to  flog  the  motionlefs  body  on  all  parts,  and  chiefly  on  the  foies  of  the 
feet.  This  extraordinary  proceeding  made  him  at  firft  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a madman;  till  in  the  fpace  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  dead  man  be- 
gan to  move,  and  was  foon  after  perfectly  reftored  to  life,  amidft  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  multitude  who  thought  it  was  a miracle.* 

* This  fa£t  Ihould  be  communicated  to  the  fociety  for  recovering  drowned  perfons,  as  it 
might  prove  a ufeful  addition  to  the  feveral  ingenious  modes  devifed  and  taught  by  them  for 
the  reftoration  of  bodies  apparently  dead. 
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Though  with  regard  to  Surgery  Rhases  may  be  confidered  in  many 
refpedts  as  a mere  compiler,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  there  are 
many  things  peculiar  to  him  in  this  branch  ; for  inftance,  he  is  the  firft 
writer  who  has  given  a defcription  of  the  fpma  ventofa , which  he  defines 
to  be  a corruption  of  the  bone  with  fwelling,  and  extenfion.  This  defi- 
nition is  very  juft,  for  we  know  that  this  dreadful  difeafe  begins  in  the 
cavity  of  the  bone,  that  the  medulla  is  affected  in  the  firft  inftance,  and 
that  the  difeafe  is  afterwards  communicated  to  the  feveral  layers  of  the 
bone,  which  are  feparated,  extended,  grow  carious,  irritate  the  periof- 
teum  that  covers  them,  and  occafion  great  pain.  The  author  diftin- 
gui fties  the  fpina  ventofa , from  what  is  commonly  called  P^edarthrocace , 
though  moft  modern  writers  have  confounded  them  : the  following  are 
the  differences  he  eftablifhes.  The  Peedarthrocace  is  a kind  of  tumour 
which  only  feizes  upon  the  Epiphyfes  of  the  joints,  and  is  almoft  always 
unattended  with  pain.  But  the  fpina  ventofa  happens  in  all  parts  of  the 
bone,  and  particularly  in  the  body  of  it,  befides  that  pain  never  fails  to 
accompany  it.  It  is  a difeafe  moft  frequent  in  infancy,  though  often 
found  in  adults. 

The  Nodus  differs  again,  according  to  Rhases,  both  from  the  fpina 
ventofa  and  the  Peedar  throe  ace.  In  the  Node,  he  fays,  the  external  layers 
of  the  bone  are  affected,  and  the  tumour  is  formed  without,  before  the 
cavity  be  injured.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Node,  Rhases 
advifes,  after  having  opened  the  tumour,  to  remove  with  a cutting  in- 
ftrument,  or  to  deftroy  by  adtual  cautery,  all  that  part  of  the  bone  that 
is  tainted. 

Avicenna  was  born  at  Bochara , in  the  province  of  Chorafjan , in 
Persia,  and  lived  in  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  a man  of  genius 
and  early  ftudy.  Though  his  Surgery  is  almoft  entirely  extracted  from 
Galen,  Rhasei,  and  Hal y Abbas,  yet  he  deferibes  fome  new  opera- 
tions, for  inftance,  the  amputation  of  the  Clitoris  when  too  dong.  This 
operation,  I imagine,  fhould  be  pra&iced  with  as  much  caution  as  that  of 
the  Penis,  though  I cannot  fay  I ever  mw  with  a cafe  in  which  it  was 
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indifpenfably  neceftary.  The  Nymphae,  in  Venereal  complaints,  I have, 
indeed,  feen  growing  to  an  enormous  fize,  and  though  frequently  extir- 
pated, frequently  riling  up  again,  and  filling  up  the  entrance  of  the 
Vagina,  fometimes  with,  fometimes  without  ulceration.  This  is  a com- 
plaint which,  indeed,  in  one  inftance,  has  baffled  all  my  attempts  to  relieve. 

Avenzoar  lived  after  Avicenna,  perhaps  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  He  is  the  firft  writer  who  has  fpoken  of  the  cibjcefs  of 
the  mediaftinum.  This  complaint,  fays  Avenzoar,  manifeffs  itfelf  by  a 
conftant  and  hard  cough,  followed  by  a dift ending  kind  of  pain,  which 
is  felt  along  the  forepart  of  the  bread:  ; the  breathing  is  flow,  confined, 
and  frequent,  an  acute  fever  rages,  the  patient  complains  of  burning 
thirff,  and  his  pulfe  is  hard  and  unequal  ; (hiverings,  the  ufual  attendants 
of  all  fuppurations,  alfo  take  place  in  this. 

The  operation  propofed  for  the  relief  of  this  diforder,  is  trepanning  the 
Sternum  ; a practice  mentioned  by  Dr.  Frexnd  in  his  Hiftory  of  Phyfic, 
as  being,  from  his  own  knowledge,  frequently  fuccefsful  ; and  fince  con- 
firmed by  feveral  practical  obfervations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Surgery  at  Paris,  Thus  it  is  that  the  Ideas  of  great  men  are 
never  entirely  loft.  Sooner  or  later  feme  laborious  inquirer,  refeues  them 
from  the  oblivion  into  which  they  were  fallen,  and  applies  them  with 
judgement. 

Dr.  Freind  fays,  that  Avenzoar  is  the  firft  among  the  Arabs  who 
mentions  the  operation  of  Bronchotomy  in  the  ^uinfey  ; but  this  is  a mil- 
take,  fince  we  find  it  previoufly  recommended  by  Avicenna.  But  the 
chief  of  the  Arabians,  particularly  in  Surgery,  is  Albucasis,  who  lived 
in  the  eleventh,  or  perhaps  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Till  the  time  of  Albucasis,  Surgery  had  remained  nearly  upon  the 
fame  footing  as  it  was  among  the  later  Greeks,  that  is,  as  we  have  de- 
feribed  it  in  fpeaking  of  Paulus  aEgineta.  But  Albucasis  improved, 
and  brought  this  art  to  a much  greater  degree  of  perfection.  I cannot  ‘ 
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help  obferving,  that  the  adtual  cautery,  fo  much  commended  by  Hippo- 
crates, hill  maintained  its  reputation  throughout  fuch  a long  iucccffion 
of  years,  and  fuch  varieties  of  revolutions,  as  the  fciences  have  experien- 
ced.  It  is  recommended  by  all  the  Arabs,  and  Albucasis  himfelf  is 
verylavifh  in  its  praifes.  His  Surgery  is  divided  into  three  books,  the 
firft  of  which  is  written  expreffly  on  cautery. 

His  fecond  book  treats  in  a very  ample  manner  of  all  the  operations  of 
Surgery  made  by  incifion,  which  he  reckons  up  to  the  number  of  ninety- 
feven.  He  feems  to  have  copied  many  things  from  Paul  us,  though  he 
mentions  no  other  writers  than  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 

In  his  eighty- fixth  chapter,  he  relates  a remarkable  cafe,  which,  as  it 
Is  the  firft  of  the  kind  upon  record,  deferves  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  of 
an  abfcefs  in  the  thigh,  in  which  the  Os  Femoris  was  carious  for  the 
length  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fuppuration  the 
whole  fubftance  of  the  bone  gradually  came  away,  and  its  place  was  fup- 
plied  by  a callous  of  fo  hard  and  firm  a nature  that  the  patient  was  after- 
wards able  to  walk  very  well.  I cannot  omit  taking  this  opportunity  of 
obferving,  that  if  this  cafe  had  been  generally  known,  or  properly  at- 
tended to,  many  limbs  which  have  been  amputated,  might  probably  have 
been  faved,  and  the  practice  of  removing  carious  bones  without  ampu- 
tation, would  fcarcely  have  been  left  to  adorn  the  many  improvements  of 
the  p refen t age.  * 

Almoft  all  matters  relative  to  Surgery  are  treated  of  in  this  fecond  book 
of  Albucasis,  except  luxations,  which  are  the  fubjedt  of  the  third. 

Our  Author  feems  to  have  caught  his  idea  of  the  poffibility  of  a regeneration  of  bone 
to  the  extent  mentioned  by  Albucasis,  from  the  fuccefs  of  this  cafe.  The  trial  made  of 
this  at  the  Weftminfter  Hofpital,  in  which  feveral  inches  of  a difeafed  Tibia  were  removed 
by  an  operation,  is  well  known,  but  the  event  was  not  fo  fortunate  as  was  expected,  fince 
the  callous  thrown  out  from  each  extremity  of  the  bone  did  not  meet  by  a confiderable  fpace. 
Confequently  it  became  necelfary  to  fupply  the  want  of  a Tibia  by  artificial  means,  which, 
however,  in  conjunction  with  the  fupport  the  Fibula  afforded,  has  given  the  patient  no  in- 
confiderable  advantage  over  thofe  cured  by  amputation.  H® 
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It  is  no  incurious  circumftance,  that  in  tracing  the  hiftory  of  our  pro- 
feffion  minutely,  we  are  able  to  correct  many  miftakes  which  have  gene- 
rally prevailed ; to  {trip  many  perfons  of  the  inventions  that  have  been 
afcribed  to  them  ; and  reftore  the  honour  of  many  difcoveries  to  thofe 
whom  they  juftly  belong  to.  It  is  a fa<ft  I believe  generally  received,  that, 
till  the  time  of  Ambrose  Parey,  no  other  method  had  been  praclifed  to 
flop  the  hemorrhage  of  arteries,  except  that  of  adtual  cautery  ; and  that 
this  great  furgeon,  {truck  with  the  cruelty  as  well  as  the  precarioufnefs 
of  this  method,  invented  the  ligature,  Nothing  can  be  more  falfe,  and 
injurious  to  many  perfons,  than  this  aflertion.  This  honour  does  not  cer- 
tainly belong  to  him,  nor  can  we  even  allow  him,  (as  we  {hall  hereafter 
fee),  that  of  having  firft  propofed  the  needle  to  facilitate  the  operation. 
In  the  time  of  Albucasis,  as  we  gather  from  the  hiftory  of  his  writings, 
there  were  four  known  ways  of  flopping  the  flux  of  arterial  blood,  all 
pradtifed  with  equal  fuccefs.  The  firft  was  cautery  ; the  fecond  was  the 
total  divifion  of  the  opened  veflel,  the  extremity  of  which  retracing, ' di« 
minifhed  its  diameter;  the  third  was  the  ligature;*  ; and  the  fourth,  the 
application  of  aftringents.  Albucasis,  feems  even  to  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  coagulum  or  plug,  which  being  formed  at  the  orifice  of  the 
artery,  flops  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  exiftence  of  which,  M,  Petit  a- 
mong  the  moderns  has  firft  demonftrated.  The  following  quotation  may 

enable  the  reader  to  judge. “ ^uamprimum  digitis  fuis  compfimat  ar~ 

terite  orificium , et  conjlrmgat  earn  valde  donee  ohfejjus fit  fanguis , et  digitus  non 
removeatur  effundatque  celeriter  aquam  maxime  frigidam , donee  congeletur  et 
Jngrojfetur  fanguis .” 

, \ 

Albucasis  diftinguifhes  very  properly  the  various  treatment  neceflary 
for  different  abfeefles,  according  to  their  nature,  or  fituation,  and  very 
judicioufly  advifes  that  fome  fhould  be  opened  before  they  come  to  matu- 
rity. In  tliefe  laft  he  includes  fuch  as  happen  near  the  joints^  left  the 
matter  fhould  corrode  the  ligaments. 


* “ Ligetur  Arteria  cum  filo  ligatione  forti,”  lib.  i.  cap.  57. 
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He  fpeaks  of  the  method  of  extracting  any  foreign  body  by  a fpunge, 
fattened  to  a thread ; and  invented  an  inttrument  for  this  purpofe,  which 
is  engraved  in  his  works.  But  as  we  have  reftored  to  him  the  honour  of  a 
difcovery  which  he  has  been  deprived  of,  we  muft  with  equal  juftice  take 
one  from  him  which  he  falfely  afcribes  to  himfelf ; for  when  he  fpeaks 
of  circumcifion  as  an  operation  of  his  own,  he  furely  did  not  recoiled  the 
elegant  defcription  given  of  it  by  Paulus  ,/Eginet  a,  nor  what  Celsxjs 
had  faid  of  it,  in  his  chapter  on  the  phymoiis. 

He  has  however  one  other  circumftance  peculiar  to  himfelf ; which  is,, 
that  he  is  the  firft  who  has  given  defcriptions  of  theinftruments  proper  for 
each  operation,  and  taught  the  method  of  ufing  them. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  feveral  furgeons  appeared  in  Italy ; Roger 
of  Parma,  Jamerius,  Brunnus,  and  Theodoric,  but  they  were  all 
fervile  copiers  of  Albucasis.  Gulielmus  de  Saliceto,  contemporary 
with  Theodoric,  is  the  moft  original  writer  of  all  thefe,  for  which 
reafon  I fhall  take  feme  notice  of  his  pradice  and  writings. 

- i t 

He  was  born  at  Placentia,  and  exercifed  his  profeffion  at  Verona,  where 
he  died  about  the  year  1277.  Convinced  of  the  infufficiency  of  topical 
applications  in  many  chirurgical  difeafes,  he  made  a free  ufe  of  the  knife, 
and  of  Cautery,  In  imitation  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians.  Albucasis  is 
his  chief  model ; but  although  he  has  copied  him  in  feveral  places,  yet 
his  furgery  contains  many  things  that  are  peculiar  to  himfelf.  Though  he 
Conhdered  the  Hydrocephalus  in  general  as  an  Incurable  diforder,  yet  he 
mentions  an  inftance  of  one,  in  the  hofpital  at  Cremona,  which  was 
cured  by  the  efforts  of  nature  alone  ; and  of  another  which  he  cured  him- 
felf  by  applying  the  cautery  once  to  the  forehead,  and  twice  to  the  oc- 
ciput. 

Many  good  precepts  are  found  in  his  works  upon  wounds,  and  upon 
the  treatment  of  them.  He  mentions  feveral  caufes  that  impede  the  re- 
union  of  wounds,  and  reduces  them  to  the  number  of  ten.  Some  of 
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thofe  are  ingenioufly  fuggefted,  and  he  lays  down  the  method  of  remedy- 
ing each. 

Gulielmus  de  Saliceto  likewife  fpeaks  of  the  operation  of  caftra- 
tion,  and  as  he  fays  nothing  of  tying  the  fpermatic  cord,  we  may  pre- 
fume he  did  not  pradtife  it : he  only  fewed  up  the  Ikin  of  the  fcrotum, 
leaving  an  opening  at  the  lower  part  as  a drain  for  the  matter,  and  fprin- 
kled  the  wound  with  aftringent  powders. 

Lanfranc,  who  was  born  at  Milan  in  the  thirteenth  century,  ftudied 
under  Saliceto.  Italy  being  then  difturbed  by  the  factions  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Gibelines ; thefe  commotions  compelled  him  to  leave  his 
country,  whence  he  retired  to  France,  and  fixed  his  refidence  at  firft  at 
Lyons;  but  in  the  year  1295  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  his  reputation 
had  already  gone  before  him. 

The  work  publifhed  by  this  writer  is  entitled  Chirurgia  magna  et 
parva , printed  at  Venice,  in  folio,  and  at  four  different  times.  It  con- 
fifls  of  five  treatifes,  divided  into  fedtions  and  chapters.  The  firft  and 
fecond  treat  on  wounds,  both  fimple  and  complicated.  The  third  treats 
of  cutaneous  dileafes,  of  abfceffes,  of  hernias,  of  the  ftone,  of  diforders 
of  the  eyes,  nofe,  ears,  &c.  The  fourth  fpeaks  of  fradtures,  and  luxa- 
tions ; and  the  fifth,  of  the  feveral  inflruments  ufed  in  Surgery. 

He  is  the  firft  writer  I know  of,  who  lays  down  the  rule  to  diftinguifh 
the  wound  of  an  artery,  from  that  of  a vein.  In  the  former  cafe  he  fays, 
that  the  blood  comes  out  by  jerks,  while  in  the  latter  it  flows  in  a uni- 
form, fteady  fire  am.  His  mode  of  treating  this  accident  is  remarkable. 
He  advifes  the  Surgeon  called  in,  to  apply  one  finger  upon  the  orifice  in 
the  veffel,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  flux  of  the  blood,  and  to  hold  it  there  for 
an  hour,  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  blood  to  coagulate.  He  then  diredts 
the  application  of  an  aftringent  powder,  and  if  this  be  not  fuccefsful,  ad- 
vifes the  ufe  of  the  ligature. 
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At  this  period  in  France  we  find  Pittard,  chief  Surgeon  to  three 
Kings  of  that  nation ; Lewis  the  Firjt , Philip  the  Boldy  and  Philip  the 
Handfome . Pittard  was  the  fir  ft  who  formed  the  Surgeons  into  one 
body,  or  fociety,  which  was  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Academy  of  Surgery,  at  Paris. 

Hermanbaville,  who  was  a pupil  of  Pittarb’s,  and  taught  Sur- 
gery at  Montpellier,  was  one  of  the  molt  learned  men  of  his  time.  He 
wrote  a courfe  of  Surgery,  divided  into  five  treatifes.  As  this  book  has 
never  been  printed,  Baron  Haller  doubts  whether  the  author  wrote 
any  thing;  but  there  are  two  manuferipts  of  his  work  extant,  one  in 
the  King’s  library  at  Paris,  the  other  in  that  of  the  Sorbonne.  It  is 
written  in  Latin,  and  is  faid  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  work  of  his 
matter* 

At  the  fame  time  there  lived  at  Paris  four  burgeons,  whofe  humanity, 
and  the  defire  of  public  good  had  brought  together  in  the  fame  houfe. — - 
They  were  then  diftinguifhed  by  the  honourable  name  of  the  four  m af- 
ters in  Surgery— Their  time  was  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  and 
their  houfe  was  a kind  of  temporary  hofpital  in  which  the  dittrefled  were 
always  fure  of  meeting  with  every  affiftance  the  furgery  of  that  age  could 
fupply.  They  collected  in  oneTreatife,  which  appeared  under  the  name 
of  the  Four  Matters,  all  they  had  learned  from  a long  and  attentive  ex«> 
perience*  Guido  de  Cauliaco  acquaints  us,  that  he  obtained  a great 
deal  of  information  from  this  work,  and  puts  it  upon  a par  with  the 
writings  of  the  principal  men  in  this  art.  It  has  been  loft  about  one  hun- 
dred years,  though  fome  of  the  remains  of  it  were  feen  a few  years  fince, 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Navarre,  but  the  characters  were  much  defaced, 
and  the  book  almoft  deftroyed  by  the  worms. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  lived  Guido  de  Cauliaco,  mentioned  above*  , 
His  work  confifts  of  two  parts,  the  firft  on  anatomy,  the  next  treats  of' 
furgery.  He  practiced  at  Lyons  for  feveral  years,  and  at  laft  was  called 
to  Avignon,  where  he  was  phyfician  to  Pope  Clement  the  Vth,  and  his 
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fuccefTors.  The  principal  writer  he  copies,  is  Albucasis.  Tie  copies 
him,  however,  with  judgement,  and  moreover  gives  an  abridged  hiflory 
of  the  Hate  of  furgery  in  his  time,  oblerving  that  it  was  divided  into  five 
feels,  each  of  thefe  profeffing  to  follow  their  feveral  mailers. 

Guido  de  Cauliaco  was  certainly  one  of  the  ablelt  of  the  ancient 
furgeons.  He  treated  the  art  in  a fcientific  manner,  and  performed  al- 
moll  all  the  operations  that  are  in  ufe  at  this  day.  His  remarks  on  wounds 
of  the  head  are  particularly  worth  attending  to;  and  we  find  no  author 
before  his  time  who  mentions  the  cure  of  a wound  in  the  brain,  with  lofs 
of  fubllance,  except  one  inltance  from  Galen  already  quoted.  He  hefi« 
tated  not  to  perform  the  operation  of  the  empyema,  a practice  unfortu- 
nately too  much  negledled,  and  has  cenfured  Saliceto  for  recommend- 
ing the  incifion  to  be  made  too  low  down  in  the  Thorax,  by  which  he 
fays  the  diaphragm  is  in  danger  of  being  wounded,  fince  it  rifes  higher 
in  the  Thorax,  in  fome  people,  than  in  others.  This  is  certainly  a very 
judicious  remark.  He  performed  the  operation  for  the  cataradl  by  de- 
preliion ; and  his  work  may  be  confidered  as  more  valuable  in  furgery 
than  any  that  had  appeared  before,  or  that  appeared  for  a long  time  after*  . 
It  deferves  to  be  much  more  generally  read  than  it  is. 

But  while  we  bellow  all  due  encomium  on  foreign  writers,  let  us  not ' 
forget  thofe  of  our  own  country.  The  find  of  thefe  in  point  of  time 
was  Gilbert,  furnamed  the  Englilhman,  who  flourilhed  in  the  thirteenth 
century . He  was  a good  claffical  fcholar,  and  a man  of  learning,  but  no 
very  great  adept  in  furgery,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  things  relative  to 
this  art,  which  are  found  in  an  only  publication  of  his,  entitled  Com- 
pendium totius  Medicine.  It  appeared  firft  at  Lyons,  in  Quarto,  in  1510, 
and  was  reprinted  at  Geneva  under  the  title  of  Laurea  Anglic  ana , feu  com- 
pendium totius  Medicinre . 

The  next  I lhall  mention,  is  John  of  Gaddesden,  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  and  author  of  the  famous  Rofa  Anglic  a.  This  book 
was  greatly  edeemed  at  that  time,  infomuch  that  our  Poet  Chaucer  does 
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the  author  the  honour  to  rank  him  among  the  moft  celebrated  writers  in  me* 
dicine.  Guido  de  Cauliaco,  who  wrote  after  him  in  the  fame  century, 
was  of  a contrary  opinion,  and  his  expreffions  about  this  book  are  fomewhat 
remarkable.  46  Ultimo  infur  r exit  una  fatua  Rofa  Anglic  ana  qute  tnihi  miff  a 
6 ; fuit , ct  vifa , credidi  in  ea  invenire  odorem  fuavitatis , et  inveni  fabulas  IdiJ - 

pani,  Gilberti , et  TfljeoaoriciA  Although  this  cenfure  of  Guido’s  might 
in  fome  refpeCfs  be  juft  enough,  as  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  our  coun- 
tryman was  little  more  than  an  Empiric,  yet  he  was  certainly  an  Empiric 
of  the  better  fort,  and  perhaps  only  profeffed  being  fuch  from  pecuniary 
motives,  for  he  undoubtedly  was  confidered  in  his  time  as  a man  of  learn- 
ing, and  a judicious  practitioner.  John,  however,  was  a man  of  that 
kind  to  whom  nothing  that  looked  like  the  profeftion  came  amifs. — He 
was  literally  and  truly  one  of  thofe  perfons  who,  according  to  an  elegant 
metaphor  much  ufed  among  us  atprefent,  fought  both  horfe  and  foot . If 
a patient  was  afflicted  with  the  ftone,  John  was  the  man  who  would 
attempt  to  diffolve  it.  For  Epileptic  Fits,  he  had  an  anodyne  necklace, 
and,  for  the  moft  violent  paroxifm  of  the  Gout,  an  infallible  cataplafm. 
He  declares  himfelf  to  have  been  a very  dextrous  bone-fetter,  and,  upon 
occafion,  would  extraft  a rotten  tooth..  He  was  very  affiduous  in  invent- 
ing lotions  for  preierving  the  ladies*  complexions,  would  even  be  com* 
plaifant  enough  to  cut  their  corns,  and  as  for  thofe  troublefome  infe&s 
which  now  and  then  infeft  a gentleman’s  head,  no  man  had  a more  effec- 
tual, and  lefs  offenfive,  method  of  deftroying  them* 

Such  was  our  countryman  John  of  Gaddesden,  upon  whofe  hiftory 
1 have  been  perhaps  more  particular  than  he  deferved,  not  only  becaufe 
he  was  one  of  the  firft  Englifh  furgeons,  but  alfo  becaufe  he  was  the  firft 
ever  employed  at  Court,  for  before  that  time,  all  the  phyficians  and 
furgeons  belonging  to  the  Royal  Famity  had  been  foreigners. 

Not  long  after  John  of  Gaddesden,  John  Ardern,  a furgeon,  co- 
temporary with  Guido  de  Cauliaco,  made  a confiderable  figure  in 
this  country.  He  left  behind  him  a large  volume  of  phyfic  which  ftili 
exifts  among  us  in  manufcript.  It  is  rather  furprifing  that  this  book 
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fhould  never  have  been  printed,  for  it  is  certainly  as  nfeful  a work  as  any 
which  appeared  about  that  time,  except  that  of  Guido  de  Cauliaco. 
He  feems  to  have  been  the  fir  ft  improver  of  furgery  in  England,  for  be- 
fore his  time  our  countrymen  had  not  been  very  converfant  in  furgical 
operations.  Dr.  Frexnd  lays,  that  he  was  a man  of  probity  and  experi- 
ence; as  indeed  is  in  fome  meafure  evident  from  the  unaffected  fimpli- 
city  of  his  writings.  Among  them  there  is  a long  treatife  on  the  Fiftula 
in  Ano,  which  was  tranflated  by  John  Read  in  1588. 

In  the  fifteenth  century , Surgery  made  a rapid  progrefs  in  Italy.  The 
example  of  the  Arabs  had  excited  the  emulation  of  the  Italian  furgeons, 
who  applied  themfelves  ferirbufly  to  the  improvement  of  their  art. 
Petrus  de  Argillata  was  one  of  the  moft  enlightened  of  this  period. 
He  wrote  fix  books  of  Surgery,  which  went  through  feveral  editions 
at  Venice;  and  this  work  is  full  of  interefting  obfervations  made  by  the 
author  in  the  courfe  of  his  practice.  He  relates  ingenuoufly  the  faults- 
which  he  happened  to  commit,  in  order  to  prevent  others  from  falling 
into  the  fame  errors  a rare  infiance  of  candour,  and  fuch  as  unfortunately 
is  not  fufficiently  imitated.  Argillata  treats  of  the  Phlegmon,  and  its 
cure,  then  of  Eryfipelas,.  of  Eruptions,  and  of  all  inflammatory  difeafes 
belonging  to  Surgery;  of  Gangrene,  and  of  the  peftilential  Carbuncle. 
The  doftrines  of  Abfceffes,  Scrophula,  and  Cancer,  are  then  confidered, 
together  with  the  remedies  proper  for  each  of  thefe  complaints.  A third 
part  treats  of  wounds  in  general ; and  in  particular,  he  mentions  an  in- 
fiance of  a wound  in  the  arm,  the  effeCt  of  which  was  an  immediate  cef- 
fation  of  mufcular  motion,  without  the  lofs  of  fenfation.  There  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe  he  is  the  firft  author  that  has  made  this  obfervation. 

Petrus  de  Montagnana  practiced  phyfic  and  furgery  about  the 
year  1440,  and  was  efteemed  a man  of  confummate  fkilFin  his  profef- 
lion.  The  works  of  this  writer  are  very  numerous.  Among  them  feve- 
ral furgical  difeafes  are  treated  of,  under  the  title  of  Confilia  de  JEgritu - 
dinibus , &c,  &c.  All  matters  relative  to  our  art,  that  are  to  be  found  in 
Montagnana,  are  difcuffed  with  much  precifion  and  clearnefs. 
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In  the  beginning  oT the  Jixteenth  century  a new  feene  was  opened  to  the 
profeffion,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe , a diforder  till  then 
unknown  ; and  in  the  courfe  of  this  century  many  great  men  appeared  in 
the  profeffion  of  furgerys 

The  fir  ft  that  occurs  is  William  Vavassor,  Serjeant  Surgeon  to 
1 Franc  is  I.  King  of  France.  Though  he  never  publifhed  any  thing, 
yet  his  name  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  as  he  was  a man  of  fo  much  con- 
Tideration  in  his  time,  that  he  obtained  of  the  King  a grant  of  the  privi- 
leges of  an  univerfity  to  the  Society  of  Surgeons  in  Paris. 

About  this  time  Hery,  another  French  Surgeon,  was  lent  by  Fran- 
, cis  I.  into  Italy,  to  cure  his  troops  affii fled  with  the  Lues.  Hery  re- 
at  Rome,  where  he  learned  from  Berengarius  Carpi  the  method 
of  mercurial  fridlions.  When  he  returned  into  France,  he  publifbed  an 
.accurate  and  learned  account  of  this  difeafe. 

It  may  not  here  be  improper  to  mention  that  moft  of  the  writers  in 
this  century  upon  the  Venereal  Difeafe  were  Phyficians,  fo  that  they 
fcarcely  belong  to  this  Hiftory.  I (hall,  however,  juft  obferve,  that  thefe 
• writers  are  all  collected  in  one  volume  folio  by  Boerhaave,  under  the  title 
of  Scriptores  de  Morho  Galileo . Among  them,  the  writer  who  has  given 
the  moft  circumftantial  account  of  the  difeafe  and  its  method  of  cure,  is 
Nicholas  Mass  a of  Venice.  His  treatife  contains  almoft  all  that  is 
known  on  the  fubjedf  of  the  Lues  at  prefent  *.  It  muft  be  obferved,  how- 
ever, that  no  mention  is  made  by  the  firft  of  thefe  writers  of  the  Gonorrhoea ; 
for  this  was  probably  a fymptom  which  made  its  appearance  afterwards. 


* This  afiertion  of  the  author  is  rather  too  unqualified,  as  thole  who  have  ever  looked  into 
this  treatife  wilt  not  hefitate  to  allow.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  heft  in  Boerhaave’s  col- 
V ledlion,  and  has  fewer  exceptionable  parts  than  even  the  productions  of  thofe  who  wrote 
after  him.  One  practical  remark  of  his  is  particularly  worthy  of  mention.  He  commends 
the  ufe  of  occafional  vomiting  to  relieve  Venereal  pains ; a pra&ice  which  I have  known  to 
beattended  with  extraordinary  good  eiFe&s*  H* 
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The  other  Italians  who  fiourifhed  in  the  fixteenth  century  are,  firft: 
Johannes  de  Vigo  of  Genoa , a man  of  great  erudition,  who  was  chief 
Surgeon  to  one  of  the  Popes.  He  has  left  a chirurgical  work  confiding 
of  nine  books,  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  Surgeon,  as  they  treat 
circumftantially  on  every  branch  of  the  art. 

I (hall  only  take  notice  of  two  circumftances,  in  this  writer,  which 
particularly  elucidate  the  hiftory  we  are  giving.— The  firft  is,  his  having 
mentioned  the  ufe  of  the  ligature  for  flopping  hemorrhages.  It  is  a cuf- 
tom  with  fome  people,  he  fays,  to  tie  the  veins  and  arteries  when  opened, 
with  a needle  and  thread,  with  which  they  clofie  the  fides  of  thefe  vel- 
fels — “ Modus  autem  ligationis.  Earn  aliqui  efficiuntintromittendo  acum  fub  vena 
“ defuper filum  frlngendo .”  We  have  before  feen  that  Albucasis  men- 
tions the  fame  method,  though  he  has  not  pointed  it  out  fo  explicitly. 
The  next  circumftance  is,  that  Vigo  is  certainly  one  of  the  firft,  if  not 
the  firft,  who  ufed  Mercury  in  the  cure  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe  ; an  honour 
which  is  folely  given  to  Carpi. 

Jacobus  Berengarius  Carpi,  and  not  Carpus  as  he  is  ufually 
called,  pra&iced  Surgery  with  diftinftion  at  Bologna.  Though  it  ap- 
pears, from  what  has  been  faid  above,  that  Vigo  muft  have  ufed  Mer- 
cury in  the  Lues  as  foon  as  Carpi,  yet  the  honour  of  the  difcovery  may 
belong  to  both  of  them,  for  Vigo’s  edition  appeared  only  two  years 
before  the  publication  of  Carpi.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
Carpi  acquired  fo  great  a fortune  by  his  practice  in  the  Venereal  Difeafe, 
that  he  left  a quantity  of  plate,  befides  a confiderable  fum  of  money, 
to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  as  we  are  informed  by  Fallopius  in  his  trea- 
tife  De  Morbo  Galileo . But  though  Vigo  and  others  had  ufed  Mercury  in 
the  Venereal  Difeafe  before  Carpi,  yet  he  was  the  firft  who  cured  by 
the  mode  of  mercurial  friftions,  which  was  in  itfelf  certainly  a very  con- 
fiderable improvement.  He  alfo  wrote  a treatife  De  Fradlura  Craniiy  which 
contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

I?  Marianus 
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Mam  anus  Sanctus  was  a pupil  of  Vigo*  and  famous  in  the  pm- 
feflion,  for  his  method  of  cutting  for  the  Stone  by  a particular  apparatus. 
He  attributes  the  invention  of  this  method  to  Johannes  de  Romanis, 
from  whom  he  confeffes  that  he  learnt  it.  Mari  anus  has  alfo  published 
feme  other  works,  which  are  all  in  Gesner’s  Collodion  of  Surgical 
Writers,  but  none  of  them,  are  worth  attending  to,  except  his  treadle 
on  the  Stone. 

% 

Alphonstjs  Ferrus  was  public  profeffor  of  Surgery  at  Naples,  and  in 
1534  was  elected  firft  Phyliciau  to  Pope  Paul  III.  He  publiihed  a trea- 
dle on  Gun-fhot  Wounds  in  three  books,  which  is  one  of  the  firdt  that 
appeared.  Tills  treatife,  though  full  of  judicious  and  ufeful  precepts,  is, 
by  an  inconceivable  fatality,  .very  little  known  amongft  us.  Thofe  who 
fliall  take  the  trouble  to  read  it,  however,  though  ever  fo  well  verfed  in 
their  profefllon,  will  not  find  their  time  mifemployed.  There  is  one  re- 
markable paffage  in  this  work.  Speaking  of  hemorrhages,  he  fays, 
46  yet  if  the  vefiTel  opened,  be  of  any  fize,  nothing  but  the  ligature  will 

fucceed  ; in  order  to  apply  this,  we  make  ufe  of  a crooked  needle, 
66  pointed  at  one  end  and  perforated  at  the  other  ; this  needle  mu  ft  be 
46  palled  through  the  flefh  and  the  thread  left,  with  which,  the  veflel 
46  that  bleeds  is  to  be  tied.  This  method  is  always  effectual,  and  ftops 
46  the  bleeding  of  the  arteries.”  Ferrus  does  not  affume  the  difeovery 
of  this  method  to  himfelf ; and  indeed  how  is  it  polfible  he  fhould,  fince 
we  have  feen  that  Albucasis,  Vigo,  and  others  before  mentioned,  had  em- 
ployed it  with  fuccefs.  Fie  alfo  wrote  a treatife  on  the  Ifchury  produced 
by  obliteration  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  contains  feme  curious 
details.  His  refleflions  on  founds,  and  the  art  of  founding  the  bladder, 
are  worthy  of  the  firft  Surgeons  of  the  prefent  age.  He  employed  founds 
of  different  metals,  and  knew  the  ufe  of  bougies,  for  which  he  has  given  a 
formula.  He  has  carried  his  improvements  in  this  part  of  Surgery  ftill 
farther,  and  has  employed,  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  Caruncles  in 
the  Urethra,  the  Items  of  mallows,  parfley,  fennel,  &c.  and  covered  his 
bougies  with  deterfive  or  fuppurative  ointments,  according  to  the  variety 
of  his  intentions* 
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Bartholomjeus  Maggius  of  Bononta , a man  of  great  merit  in  the 
profeffion  of  Surgery,  wrote  a treatife  on  Gun-fhot  Wounds,  which  is 
the  fecond  of  the  kind,  and  contains  fome  obfervations  on  wounds  in 
general,  and  on  amputations.  This  alfo  is  included  in  Gesner’s  col- 
lection. 

Vidus  Vidius  of  Florence , publifhed  four  volumes  on  Surgery;  he 
was  a learned  commentator  and  tranflator  of  fome  parts  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen. 

« 

Gabriel  Fallopius,  a very  eminent  Anatomift  and  Surgeon  of  his 
time,  was  profeflor  at  Padua  ; and  befides  ieveral  anatomical  pieces,  has 
left  us  almoft  a complete  fyftem  of  Surgery,  exclufive  of  the  operative 
part.  His  book  on  ulcers  is  very  diffufe,  and  many  ufeful  things  may 
be  collected  from  it.  His  treatife  De  Morbo  Galileo , is  printed  among 
Boeriiaave’s  collection. 

In  this  century  lived  Caspar  Tagliacotius,  a man  rendered  immor- 
tal by  the  facetious  author  of  Hudibras,  for  his  extraordinary  method  of 
making  fupplemental  noi'es,  ears,  or  lips,  from  any  thick  flefhy  part  of 
another  perfon’s  body  ; concerning  this  practice,  he  has  left  us  an  ex- 
prefs  treatife. 

* i 

Johannes  Andreas,  of  Venice , publifhed  a complete  body  of  Sur- 
gery, both  operative  and  pharmaceutic,  to  which  he  has  added,  deferip- 
tions  and  plates  of  all  the  furgical  inftruments  in  ufe  at  that  time. 

The  only  French  writers  I fhall  take  notice  of  in  this  fxteenth  century , 
are  Franco,  Ambrose  Parey,  and  Guillemean. 

Peter  Franco  was  a native  of  France,  though  he  practiced  his  art 
for  a confderable  time  in  Switzerland.  He  acquired  a great  deal  of 
knowledge  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  appears  to  be  the  firft  French 
author  who  wrote  fcientifically  on  the  art.  His  candour  and  honefty  are 
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evident  from  the  franknefs  of  his  confeffions,  and  the  plaimiefs  and  fim- 
plicity  of  his  ftile.  He  has  left  behind  him  two  works,  one  entirely 
upon  Hernia?,  the  other  upon  that,  and  almoft  every  other  part  of  Sur- 
gery, His  defcription  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  Hernia?  is  very  exadt,  and 
the  detail  of  the  fymptoms  very  accurate.  His  method  of  cure  is  by  the 
pundlum  aureum , which  he  prefers  to  all  others.  In  treating  of  the  Hydro- 
cele he  propofes  leveral  methods  of  cure,  among  which,  he  defcribes  the 
feton,  but  prefers  incifiom 

He  is  alfo  the  inventor  of  the  high  operation  for  the  Stone,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  which  he  was  urged  by  neceffity  ; for,  having  cut  a child  about 
two  years  old  by  the  greater  apparatus,  or  John  de  Romanises  method, 
and  the  Stone  being  too  large  to  be  extracted  at  the  Perineum,  he  made 
an  incifion  above  the  Os  Pubis,  and  took  it  out  by  that  opening,  by  which 
fortunate  thought  he  faved  the  life  of  his  patient 

Ambrose  Parey  practiced  and  taught  Surgery,  with  great  diligence, 
for  fifty  years  fucceffively.  Ide  was  chief  Surgeon  to  Henry  II.  Fr  an- 
cis  II.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  of  France.  He  has  publifhed  a com- 
plete fyftem  of  Surgery,  in  which  we  find  a variety  of  improvements  ; 
nay  it  may  very  juftly  be  faid  of  this  work,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any 
part  of  Surgery  which  he  has  not  treated  with  more  knowledge,  clear- 
nefs,  and  precifion,  than  any  preceding  writer,  fo  that  he  is  not  impro- 
perly confidered  as  the  father  of  Surgery  in  France.  It  would  be  doing 
him  injuftice  therefore,  to  make  any  extra&s  from  this  performance,  for 
the  whole  deferves  to  be  read  with  the  greatefl  attention. 

Pie  likewife  published  a treatife  on  Gun-fhot  Wounds,  which  contains 
a number  of  interefting  obfervations  and  judicious  precepts,  confirmed  by 
the  long  experience  the  author  had  acquired  in  following  the  army.  This 
is  not  fo  original,  however,  as  the  former  work,  for  the  fame  precepts 
nearly,  are  to  be  found  in  Langius,  Ferrus,  and  others. 


With 
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With  refpedt  to  the  circumftance  of  flopping  hemorrhages  by  ligature, 
which  Ambrose  Parey  defcribes  with  great  clearnefs,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  does  not  take  the  difcovery  to  himfelf ; though  his  coun- 
trymen, either  from  ignorance  or  vanity,  have  been  io  fond  of  afcribing 
the  honour  of  this  invention  to  him.  Neither  indeed  is  the  crooked 
needle,  or  inftrument  uled  for  this  operation,  invented  by  Parey  ; tor, 
in  the  paflages  before  quoted  from  Vigo  and  Ferrus,  this  circumftance 
is  mentioned.  The  tact  teems  indeed  to  be,  that  Ambrose  Parey  is 
the  fir  ft  French  Surgeon  who  ever  fpoke  ot  the  ligature.  This  method 
of  fecuring  the  veflels  had  long  been  in  ufe  in  Italy,  and  probably  Parey 
might  have  learnt  it  when  he  followed  the  French  army  into  that  coun- 
try, or  perhaps  he  might  have  taken  it  from  Ferrus  who  had  defcribed 
it  very  fully.  For  the  latter  publifhed  his  work  long  before  Ambrose 
Parey ’s  appeared,  Ferrus  being  far  advanced  in  years  before  the  other 
wrote.  The  original  works  of  Ambrose  Parey  are  written  in  French, 
and  he  is  laid  not  to  have  underftood  Latin.  One  of  his  pupils,  however, 
gave  an  enlarged  edition  of  them  in  that  language,  with  the  addition  ot 
ieveral  new  plates*.  Among  the  Germans,  Swifs,  &c.  of  the  fixteenth 
centurv,  only  three  feem  to  merit  our  notice.  Thefe  are  Paracelsus, 
Vesalius,  and  Forestus. 

Paracelsus  was  born  in  Switzerland.  He  was  very  famous  for  his 
knowledge  in  Chemiftry,  which  at  that  time  began  to  be  much  culti- 
vated. lie  publifhed  two  volumes  on  Surgery,  one  called  Chirurgia 
m agna,  the  other  Chirurgia  minor . They  contain  feveral  arcana  for  the 
cure  of  ulcers,  aixl  other  chirurgical  complaints.  It  appears  indeed  from 
the  teftimony  of  Gesner,  as  well  as  that  of  his  pupil  Aposinus,  that  he 
was,  as  the  latter  exprefles  it,  miraculoufly  fuccefsful  in  curing  the  moffc 
malignant  and  ftubborn  ulcers.  This  is  not  in  the  leaft  improbable  ; for 

* It  fhould  farther  have  been  obferved  with  regard  to  this  author  that,  in  his  treatife  on 
Gun-ihot  Wounds,  he  reprobated  the  pradtice  of  dreffing  them  with  hot  and  irritating  oils, 
an  improvement  of  fome  importance,  confidering  the  ltate  of  Surgery  at  that  period,  and 
the  flrong.  prejudices  of  the  older  pradtitioners  in  favour  of  that  mode  of  treatment.  H. 
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however  modern  Surgeons,  feduced  by  the  brilliancy  of  operation,  by 
which  fame  and  profit  are  more  eafily  attained,  may  afiredt  to  defpife  to- 
pical applications,  yet  there  is  great  room  to  conjedlure  that  any  one  who 
pays  a proper  attention  to  them,  will  be  very  likely  to  cure  complaints, 
which  may  baffle  all  other  means.  A knowledge  of  Chemiftry  will  pro- 
bably fupply  a curious  and  obferving  man  with  many  remedies,  which  he 
may  ufe  with  advantage  in  Surgery;  Paracelsus  is  faid  to  have  keen 
very  bold  in  his  topical  remedies,  and  frequently  applied  ointments  to 
parts  affedted  with  cancer. 

✓ 

Andreas  Ves alius  ofBruJJeh , was  defervedly  famous  for  his  know- 
ledge in  Anatomy.  His  Surgery  is  diftributed  into  feven  parts,  in  which 
nothing  which  concerns  the  pradtice  of  that  art  is  omitted.  It  is  not, 
however,  equal  to  what  we  might  expedl  from  a man  of  his  underftand- 
ing  and  genius.  Fallopius,  of  whom  we  have  already  fpoken,  has 
written  feveral  criticifms  on  Vesalius.  The  latter  in  his  anfwers  feems 
hurt  by  them,  and  Fallopius  has  in  general  much  the  befit  of  the  con- 
troverfy. 

Petrus  Forestus,  a Dutchman,  was  a very  judicious  and  experi- 
enced pradfitioner.  He  was  the  firft  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Ley- 
den ; and  has  publifhed  feveral  obfervations  in  Surgery,  which  contain 
many  curious  particulars. 

About  this  time  the  hiftory  of  Surgery  begins  to  be  fo  diffufe,  and  the- 
writers  are  fo  numerous,  that  it  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  them 
all,  and  would  exceed  the  limits  of  our  prefent  plan.  I fihall  therefore 
only  take  notice  of  the  molt  celebrated  among  them. 

Among  the  moil:  diftinguifhed  writers  of  the  lajl  century , were  Pi- 
GRiEUs,  Colot,  Tolet,  and  Le  Clerc, 

Pigr jeus  was  a pupil  of  Ambrose  Parey.  His  chirurgical  works 
are  a fort  of  abridgement  and  improvement  on  thofe  of  his  matter,  and 
are  written  with  great  clearnefs  and  elegance  of  ftile. 
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Colot  was  a famous  Lithotomift  in  France.  He  is  (aid  to  have  per- 
formed the  operation  by  the  apparatus  major  with  great  fuccefs,  and  is 
recorded  as  the  firft  who  ever  cut  adults  and  old  people.  Lithotomy  was 
afterwards  preferved  for  fome  time  in  the  Colot  family,  as  their  pecu- 
liar property,  and  defcended  as  an  hereditary  pofleffion  from  father  to  foil. 

Francis  Tolet,  Surgeon  to  the  Char  it  e at  Paris,  was  a very  expert 
Lithotomift,  and  publifhed  a treatife  on  that  operation,  in  which  are  • 
contained  many  ufeful  remarks,  either  omitted  or  overlooked  by  all  pre- 
ceding writers  on  this  fubjeit. 

About  the  end  of  the  laft  century  Le  Clerc  wrote  a complete  fyftem 
of  Surgery,  by  queftion  and  anfwer.  It  is  calculated  for  the  ule  of  be- 
ginners,  and  though  fuperficial,  yet  it  is  faithful,  and  to  be  depended 
upon  for  the  inftruition  it  conveys.  It  is  certainly  a book  that  may  be 
ufeful  to  ftudents. 

• 

About  ibis  time  the  lateral  method  of  cutting  for  the  Stone  was  firft 
introduced  into  France,  by  Frere  Jaques.  Rude  and  unfkilful  as  the 
method  wras  in  his  hands,  we  (hall  fee  that  it  was  the  bafis  of  all  the 
improvements  that  have  fince  been  made  in  this  operation,  and  of  the 
prefent  mode  of  performing  it. 

Mery,  a famous  Surgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dieu , who  was  witnefs  to  the 
firft  operation  of  Frere  Jaques,  and  examined  fome  of  his  patients 
after  death,  took  the  hint  from  thence,  of  writing  a treatife  on  Litho- 
tomy, in  which  he  propofes  this  new  lateral  method,  with  the  improve- 
ment of  a grooved  ftaff,  introduced  into  the  urethra  to  conduit  the  in- 
cifion,  of  which  ftaff  he  was  the  firft  inventor. 

Among  the  Italians  of  the  feventeenth  century , the  twro  moft  famous  were, 
Hieronimus  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
Severinus.  The  firft  fucceeded  the  learned  Fallopius  in  the  profef- 
for’s  chair  of  Padua.  He  was  a great  admirer  of  Celsus,  calling  him 

“ mrabilis 
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“ mirabilis  in  omnibus ” and  applies  to  him  the  advice  of  Horace  with 
refpeCt  to  the  Greek  writers— 44  Nodiurnd  verfate  manu”  &c.  He  declares 
that  Celsus,  Paulus  ^Egineta,  and  Albucasis,  were  the  three  prin- 
cipal fources  from  whence  he  derived  his  furgical  knowledge.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  labour  and  learning.  His  writings  contain  many  improve** 
ments  in  our  art,  one  in  particular,  for  which  he  deferves  much  com- 
mendation. I mean  his  abolition  of  the  common  practice  of  that  age, 
of  removing  the  tefticle  in  the  operation  for  the  Bubonocele ; and  his  in- 
vention of  a trufs,  which  if  the  patient  always  wore,  he  would  never 
be  in  danger  of  being  expofed  to  the  operation. 


Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus,  profeffor  at  Naples,  was  certainly 
the  mold  accomplifhed  Surgeon  of  his  time.  He  preferred  the  Icience  of 
Surgery  to  that  of  Medicine,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  title  he  gives 
his  book— 66  De  Efficaci  Medicinal  In  this  treatife,  which  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  he  teaches  in  what  manner  all  external,  as  well  as  many 
internal  and  obftinate  diforders,  may  be  cured  by  an  intrepid  ufe  of  the 
knife,  or  by  the  free  application  of  actual  cautery.  He  ikewife  pub- 
iifhed  a very  fingular  treatife  66  De  recondita  abfcejfuum  natural  This 
work  expounds  the  doCtrine  of  AbfcelTes  in  a much  more  fcientific  man- 
ner than  it  had  ever  yet  been  treated.  The  laft  work  of  this  truly  fur- 
gical writer  is  entitled  64  De  ! Trimembri  Chirurgia , in  which  he  treats  of 
the  Dietetic,  Pharmaceutic,  and  Chemical  parts  of  Surgery.  Another 
book  has  likewife  been  alcribed  to  him,  which  is  a kind  of  Compendium 
of  all  his  other  works,  but  this  is  reckoned  fpurious. 

In  this  century  we  meet  with  feveral  Germans,  Hollanders,  and  Danes, 
of  note  and  reputation.  Many  of  them  wrote  fugitive  pieces,  which  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the  compilations  of  others,  eipecially  among  the 
44  Centuries  Obfervationum  Chi rargic  arum”  publifhed  by  Gulielmus  Fa- 
bricius  Hildanus.  Petrus  Uffenbachius,  a very  ufeful  compiler, 
publifhed  a collection,  in  one  large  volume  folio,  of  the  writings  of 
many  eminent  Surgeons,  in  which  the  doCtrine  of  tumours,  wounds, 
ulcers,  fraCtures,  and  luxations,  is  fully  explained. 
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About  this  time,  feveral  authors  wrote  profefledly  on  the  prognoftics 
of  wounds,  or  the  rules  forjudging  of  the  danger  or  fatality  of  any  given 
wound.  Of  thefe,  I fhall  only  mention  the  laft  in  point  of  time,  though 
certainly  the  firft  in  point  of  erudition.  This  is  Johannes  Bofinices,  a 
very  learned  profeflor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  Leipfic.  His  book 
46  De  Renunciations  Vulnerum  ’ is  the  heft  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the 
fubjeft,  and  exhibits  fo  many  remarkable  inftances  of  the  fatality  of 
wounds,  however  flight  they  may  feem,  that  an  attentive  perufal  of  it 
cannot  fail  of  furnilhing  the  reader  with  much  ufeful  and  neceffary  in- 
formation. 

In  this  century  Scultetus  wrote  his  46  Armament  a Chlrurgica ,”  a 
book  in  which  are  given  plates  of  all  furgical  inftruments  employed  till 
that  time,  with  a defcription  of  their  ufe.  Johannes  Baptista  Lamb- 
swerde  reprinted  this  book,  with  confiderable  improvements,  and  the 
addition  of  one  hundred  furgical  obfervations.  It  was  publifhed  a third 
time  by  Johannes  Filengius,  when  it  was  corrected  and  enriched  with 
fome  new  plates,  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  two  and  twenty  ob- 
fervations  in  Surgery,  afcribed  to  Peter  Verduin,  an  eminent  Surgeon 
at  Amfterdam.  This  work  was  the  firft  of  the  kind.  Garengeot,  a 
French  Surgeon,  has  fince  given  us  in  the  prefent  century  a treatife  on 
the  inftruments  of  Surgery,  comprifed  in  three  Volumes  Duodecimo, 
which  contains  a defcription  of  feveral  inftruments  not  to  be  found  in 
Scultetus. 

i 

Among  the  Swiis  of  the  feventeenth  century  are  Gulielmus  Fabricius 
Hildanus,  and  Johannes  de  Muralto.  The  chirurgical  works  of 
Fabricius  Hildanus  are  publifhed  in  one  volume  folio,  and  are  chiefly 
a collection  of  fix  centuriae  of  chirurgical  obfervations,  illuftrated  with 
plates  of  inftruments  invented  by  the  author  and  others.  Though  it 
contains  feveral  trifling  things,  yet  fome  may  be  found  from  which  a 
practitioner  of  knowledge  and  experience  may  derive  improvement. 

The 
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The  works  of  Johannes  de  Mur  alto,  profeffor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  at  Zurich , were  publifhed  in  one  volume  the  beginning  of  this 
century  at  Bafil,  in  the  German  language.  They  contain  a fhort  in- 
troduction to  the  whole  art  of  Surgery,  in  which  the  doCtrine  of  tumours, 
inflammations,  wounds,  contufions,  fractures  and  diflocations,  is  ex- 
plained in  a very  concife  and  inftruCtive  manner.  He  next  defcribes  the 
< 

feverai  operations  of  Surgery,  and  finilhes  with  fome  obfervations  of  fo 
extraordinary  a nature,  that  their  veracity  might  be  called  in  queftion, 
if  their  author’s  character  did  not  fecure  him  againft  any  fufpicions  of  the 
kind.  This  author,  I believe,  has  never  been  tranflated  out  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  though  he  certainly  deferves  it,  if  for  no  other  reafon  than 
that  of  his  having  firft  written  a complete  fyftem  of  the  art. 

The  principal  writers  among  the  Dutch,  were  Henricus  Roonhuy- 
sen,  and  Job  Van  Meckeren,  both  of  Amfterdam,  and  both  writers 
of  obfervations  in  the  Dutch  language,  which  were  afterwards  tranf- 
lated into  Latin. 

/ , » 

Johannes  Muys  of  Arnhem,  not  only  wrote  fome  interefting  obferva- 
tions in  Surgery  himfelf,  but  alfo  published  a fyflem  of  the  art,  written  by 
Paul  Barbett,  a Surgeon  of  Amfterdam,  with  curious  and  explana- 
tory notes  of  his  own.  To  thefe  may  be  added  Johannes  Van  Horn, 
profeffor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  Leyden,  author  of  the  Ci  Mtcrotechne 
feu  methodic  a ad  Chirurgiam  introdudiio  Antonius  Muck,  a very 
accurate  Anatomift,  who  publifhed  a treatife  on  the  operations  ; and  Cor- 
nelius Stalpart  Van  Der  Wiel,  praftltioner  at  the  Hague  and 
writer  of  feverai  obfervations,  among  which  one  in  particular  deferves 
to  be  recorded,  to  wit,  an  inftance  of  a patient  who  had  fraClured  his 
fkull,  and  was  cured  by  the  Trepan  being  applied  twenty-feven  times. 

There  are  alfo  many  curious  obfervations  in  Surgery,  in  the  works  of 
that  celebrated  Anatomift  Frederick  Ruysch,  profeffor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery  at  Amfterdam,  find  famous  for  his  anatomical  prepara- 
tions. 
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We  will  clofe  the  catalogue  of  Dutch  writers  with  the  mention  of 
another  Anatomift  of  our  own  time,  Albinus,  late  profeffor  at  Leyden, 
among  whofe  works  are  feveral  obfervations  ufeful  in  our  art,  parti- 
cularly on  the  Polypus , on  the  Paronychia , on  the  Fijlula  Lachrymalisy 
and  on  the  Cataract. 

Neither  are  there  wanting  furgical  writers  of  our  own  country  in  the 
feventeenth  century ; among  thefe  may  be  enumerated  Lowe,  Gale,  and 
Richard  Wiseman  ferjeant  Surgeon  to  King  Charles  II.  The  laft  of 
thefe  was  a man  of  the  greateft  eminence,  and  may  juftly  be  ftiled  the 
Ambrose  Parey  of  the  Englifh.  The  fame  fpirit  of  obfervation,  the 
fame  attention,  the  fame  fimplicity,  and  above  all,  the  fame  amiable  can- 
dour prevails  in  both  of  them.  His  Syftem  of  Surgery  is  as  ufeful  as  any 
of  that  period,  and  indeed  much  more  fo  than  any  one  publifhed  before 
in  England.  It  is  a work  which  no  young  Surgeon  ought  to  be  without. 
He  has  divided  it  into  eight  books,  which  treat  of  tumours,  ulcers,  of 
the  difeafes  of  the  anus,  of  ftrumae  and  other  analogous  difeafes  ; of  ordi- 
nary wounds,  and  of  gun-fhot  wounds ; of  fradlures,  of  luxations,  and 
of  the  lues.  He  has  alfo  feveral  intercfting  obfervations  upon  wounds  of 
the  head.  Wiseman  blames  the  ufe  of  tents  in  wounds  of  the  cheft,  and 
follows,  in  the  treating  of  them,  the  method  of  Magat'u  In  this  circum- 
ilance  he  has  foreftalled  Bellojl . His  remarks  upon  the  haemorrhoids , 
upon  Condylomata , upon  the  defcent  of  the  anus , and  upon  fijlula s , are  in- 
eftimable.  As  the  ingenuous  confeffion  of  one  Angle  miftake  is  infinitely 
more  ufeful,  and  makes  a much  more  lafting  impreffion  than  the  recital 
of  a feries  of  the  moft  brilliant  fucceffes,  fo  our  author  has  a more  abfo- 
lute  claim  to  our  admiration  and  attention  from  this  particular  circum- 
ftance.  He  relates  his  failures  with  as  much  exachiefs,  as  he  relates  his 
cures,  and  obferves,  particularly,  that  the  mode  of  operating  by  ligature 
on  the  fiftula  in  Ano,  which  he  had  praflifed,  had  often  occalioned  many 
dreadful  accidents  *.  He  gives  feveral  obfervations  on  the  utility  of 

adlual 

* I am  wholly  at  a lofs  to  account  for  this  aflertion,  having  carefully  examined  Wise- 
man’s treatife  without  being  able  to  trace  his  dijapprobation  of  the  cure  of  fiftula  in  An*  - 
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actual  cautery  in  the  cure  of  that  moft  terrible  difeafe  the  polypus  in  the 
Antrum  Highmorianum,  of  which  a deplorable  inftance  lately  occurred  at 
the  We  ft  in  in  her  Hofpital  L 

His  works  indeed  abound  in  fenfible  obfervations  not  unworthy  even  of 
this  more  enlightened  age.  He  is  the  firft  of  our  countrymen,  who  treat- 
ed of  the  art  in  a rational  and  fcientific  manner,  for  which  his  memory 
defer ves  to  be  revered  by  us.  If  his  works  were  exempt  from  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  times,  particularly  where  he  treats  of  fcrophulous  diforders. 
It  would  be  perfeci  in  its  kind. 

We  have  now  brought  the  hiftory  of  our  profefiion  fully  to  the  end  of 
the  lajl  century , and  in  fome  parts  of  the  world,  have  even  carried  it  on  to 
the  beginning  of  this.  But  the  improvements  Surgery  has  received  in  the 
prefen t century  are  fo  great,  and  the  eminent  men  who  have  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  the  art,  fo  numerous,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  give  a circum- 
ftantial  account  of  them. 

In  order  however  to  compleat  this  general  hiftory  of  the  art  to  the  pre- 
fent  time,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  century , 

by  ligature,  or  to  difcover  (as  I was  anxious  to  do)  what  thefe  dreadful  accidents  were.  In 
the  moft  untoward  of  the  cafes  in  which  he  employed  it,  he  perfe£tly  fucceeded  in  the  cure, 
and  the  ligature  remained  in  the  part  not  more  than  fixteen  days.— -He  does  not  even  fpeak, 
but  by  implication,  of  the  temporary  inconveniences  which  attend  this  mode.  The  reader 
will  judge  what  were  Wiseman’s  fentiments  of  it  by  the  following  extra£f.  Making 
a comparifon  between  the  cure  by  incifion  and  that  by  ligature,  after  having  {fated  his  objec- 
tions to  the  former,  he  fays  : — u The  ligature  contufies  the  lips  in  cutting  them,  fo  that  they 
u require  to  be  digefied  before  they  can  unite,  in  which  time  the  Jinus  fills  up  and  heals  within  % 

<6  infomuch  as  the  fiftula  may  be  judged  to  cure  above , as  the  ligature  divides  it  below? — 

Notwithftanding  Wiseman’s  fuccefs  in  the  inftances  he  has  related,  the  practitioners  of  the 
prefent  time  will  hardly  be  induced  to  prefer  this  mode  to  the  more  expeditious  cure  by  the 
operation  ; yet,  if  any  are  difpofed  to  follow  him  in  the  ufe  of  the  ligature,  his  advice  not  to 
employ  one  of  too  great  thicknefs,  is,  in  the  firlf  place,  worth  attending  to;  and,  fecondly, 
not  to  wait  for  its  cutting  through  the  thick  and  callous  edge  of  a fiftula,  but  to  divide  that 
part  by  incifion;  both  which  evidently  tend  to  facilitate  the  cure.- — See  note,  p.  14.  H. 

* The  particulars  of  this  very  extraordinary  cafe  are  now  in  the  pofieflion  of  Mr.  W at  son, 
and  will  be  fubmitted  to  the  public,  with  every  neceflary  illuftration.  H. 
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Lawrence  Heister  was  public  profelfor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at 
the  univerfity  of  Altorf  In  the  year  1718  his  Syftem  of  Surgery*  fir  ft  ap- 
peared in  quarto,  and  in  the  German  language.  In  the  year  1719  he  was 
called  by  his  Britannic  Majefty  George  the  Firft,  to  the  public  profelfor- 
fhip  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  the  Julian  Univerfity  of  Helrnjladt.  Our 
Englifh  traiiflation  of  this  work  is  taken  from  the  Latin  edition,  publifhed 
by  himfelf,  with  confiderable  additions  and  emendations,  and  it  is  incon- 
teftably  the  moft  ufeful,  and  beft  fyftem  of  Surgery  ever  made  public, 
fince  there  is  not  any  one  point  of  the  fcience,  whether  trivial  or  impor- 
tant, that  is  not  explained  with  great  accuracy,  and  in  the  moft  ample 
manner.  But  the  prodigious  length  of  it,  the  many  things  of  which  it 
might  be  abridged,  and  the  various  improvements  which  have  been  made 
fince  the  publication  of  it,  feem  to  befpeak  the  neceffity  of  a new  fyftem; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  whoever  undertakes  this  arduous  talk,  will 
endeavour  to  contract  his  labours  into  a leffer  compafs 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  lajl  and  the  beginning  of  this  century , the 
French  Surgeons  began  to  make  confiderable  improvements  in  their  pro- 
feflion.  We  have  already  mentioned  M.  Mery  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  lithotomy . To  this  account  may  be  added  an  anecdote  not  generally 
known,  that  he,  together  with  M.  Petit,  a man  of  great  ingenuity, 
were  the  firft  who  performed  the  operation  for  the  cataradl  by  extraction  ; 
an  invention  which  has  fince  been  attributed  to  M.  Daviel,  a man  of 
much  inferior  talents.  M.  Petit  has  left  behind  him  a treatife  on  dif- 
eafes  of  the  bones,  in  which  the  doCtrine  of  fractures  and  luxations  is 
treated  in  a compleat  and  mafterly  manner. 

It  muft  be  owned  that  the  French  have  had  the  merit  of  fetting  us  the 
example,  fince  they  were  the  firft  who  contributed  to  bring  Surgery  to 

* The  author’s  wifhes  in  this  refpeCt  have  fince  been  fulfilled  in  the  excellent  Syftem  of 
Surgery,  lately  publiftied  by  Mr.  Bell  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  work  all  the  improvements 
xnaae  in  the  art  fince  Heister’s  time  are  very  judicioufiy  and  corretftly  introduced.  H. 
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the  degree  of  perfection  in  which  it  flourifhes  at  prefent.  M.  de  lA 
Peyrone,  Surgeon  to  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  with  great  abilities  in  his 
profeflion,  and  exceffive  zeal  for  the  honour  of  it,  foliated,  and  at  length 
obtained,  for  the  body  of  Surgeons  at  Paris,  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery,  which  held  its  firft  meeting  as  an  academic  Body 
in  the  year  1731. 

The  Academy  have  already  publifhed  feveral  volumes  in  quarto,  upon 
different  parts  of  Surgery.  Thefe  volumes  contain  varieties  of  im- 
provements, and  are  certainly  treafures  of  abftrufe  and  critical  knowledge, 
upon  fome  of  the  moft  important,  though  before  lefs  cultivated,  parts  of 
the  fcience.  In  them,  are  preferved  and  regiftered  the  names  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  Academy  foreign  or  domeftic,  whether  they  have  contri- 
buted their  fhare  to  the  compofition  of  the  volume  or  not.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  operative  part  of  Surgery  has  been  the  chief  objeCt,  to- 
wards which  the  improvements  of  the  French  have  been  directed.  A 
courfe  of  operations,  publicly  read  and  afterwards  publifhed  by  Dion  is, 
a few  years  before  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Academy,  had  already  indica- 
ted the  neceffity,  and  traced  the  way  for  the  cultivation  of  this  branch. 
This  courfe,  indeed,  was  the  beft  fyftem  of  operative  Surgery  that  had 
ever  been  made  known,  and  may  be  confidered  in  many  refpeCts  as  a 
claffical  book  even  to  this  day. 

/ 

But  the  labours  of  the  French  were  not  confined  within  the  walls  of 
the  Academy,  nor  appropriated  merely  to  the  embellifhment  of  academic 
productions,  for,  about  the  year  1742,  M.  le  Dr  an,  one  of  their  firft 
members,  publifhed  his  excellent  treatife  on  the  operations,  the  merit  of 
which  is  well  known  in  this  country,  fince  it  was  tranflated  into  cur 
language  by  the  late  Mr.  Ga taker,  with  the  addition  of  a few  critical 
notes  by  Mr.  Cheselden.  M.  le  Dran  has  alfo  publifhed  a volume  of 
Obfervations ; and  another,  within  thefe  few  years,  which  he  calls  Con- 
futations in  Surgery . This  laft  work  contains  a variety  of  cafes  which  are 
fuppofed  to  be  ftated  from  one  Surgeon  to  another.  The  confulted  Sur- 
geon gives  his  advice,  indicating  what  is  neceflary  to  be  done.  An  anfwer 
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is  returned,  declaring  the  good  or  ill  fuccefs  which  hath  attended  either 
the  following  or  negle&ing  the  advice  propofed.  Thus  the  cafe  is  carried 
on  by  queftion  and  anfvver,  till  the  patient  is  fuppofed  either  to  fall  a vic- 
tim to  the  difeafe  and  the  method  of  treatment,  or  to  recover. 

Hence,  it  cannot  but  be  evident,  how  uleful  fuch  a book  mu  ft  be  to 
praClitioners  in  general,  and  more  efpecially  to  thofe  of  little  experience ; 
for  which  reafon,  and  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  much  known  as  the  reft  of  his 
works,  a particular  account  was  thought  neceflary  here  : Still,  however, 
it  muft  be  confefled,  that  there  are  but  few  cafes  of  confequence  in  it ; 
and  although  the  plan  is  moft  excellent,  there  is  great  caufe  to  lament 
that  it  has  not  been  executed  in  fo  mafterly  a manner  as  could  be  wished, 
or  as  might  furely  have  been  expeCted  from  a perfon  of  his  rank  in  the 
profefiion;  but,  to  fay  the  truth,  he  feems  to  have  been  a man  of  only 
moderate  abilities.  His  ftyle  is  vulgar  and  inelegant,  and  his  expreftions 
coarfe  and  obfcene ; but  the  very  considerable  experience,  which  a very 
long  life  and  a very  extenfive  practice  had  afforded  him,  together  with 
his  aftiduity  and  laborious  attention,  are  fuch  recommendations  as  cannot 
fail  of  placing  his  chirurgical  writings  among  the  moft  valuable  and  ufeful 
in  the  profefiion. 

To  the  labours  of  this  century  we  are  alfo  indebted  for  that  invaluable 
work,  publifhed  by  Dr.  Astrucoii  the  Venereal  difeafe,  in  which  its 
hiftory  and  fymptoms,  whether  in  the  ftate  of  Gonorrhoea  or  confirmed 
Lues,  are  fo  accurately,  fo  minutely,  and  fo  clearly  defcribed,  that  I can- 
not but  confider  it  as  one  of  the  moft  perfeCt  productions  of  medical 
judgement  and  nice  obfervation.  I never  collected  fo  much  ufeful  and 
certain  information  from  any  book  I ever  read ; and  would  recommend 
the  conftant  perufal  of  it  to  all  who  would  acquire  a thorough  knowledge 
of  this  difeafe,  and  of  its  various  and  complicated  appearances  ; this  I can 
do  with  the  more  confidence,  as  it  is  from  my  own  experience,  and  from 
the  frequent  reading  of  it,  that  I have  formed  my  opinion  of  its  real  and 
intrinfic  merit.  But  it  muft  be  obferved  that  my  encomiums  are  beftowed 
chiefly  upon  that  part  of  the  work  which  treats  of  the  Proguoftic  Signs 
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or  lymptoms  of  the  difeafe.  1'iie  other,  which  relates  to  the  method  qf 
cure,  though  it  communicates  the  heft  praftice  known  at  that  time,  has 
received  many  and  great  improvements  fines  the  time  of  this  writer. 

* t \ 

Before  I quit  the  account  of  thefe  rivals  of  our  chirurgical  fame,  let 
me  be  allowed  to  pay  the  tribute  of  friendftiip  to  the  memory  of  one  man 
among  them,  whom,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  worth,  I fhall 
ever  revere  ; I mean  M.  Le  C<\t,  Surgeon  of  the  hofpital  at  Rouen : his 
writings  indeed  are  few,  and  thofe,  moft  of  them  fugitive  pieces,  either 
inferred  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  or  preferved  as  monuments  of 
his  fuperior  abilities,  in  the  ellays  publifhed  by  the  Royal  Academy,  upon 
the  Thefes  propofed  by  them  at  different  times  for  premiums.  As  often 
as  he  had  written  upon  thefe  occafions,  fo  often  had  he  obtained  the  prize; 
till  at  length  the  Academy  fent  him  the  honourable  prohibition,  by  which 
he  was  intreated  not  to  enter  the  lifts  again,  but  to  leave  future  contefts  to 
perfons  who  could  engage  in  them  upon  more  equal  terms.  He  laboured 
for  many  years  to  bring  the  operation  of  Lithotomy  to  an  abfolute  and 
determined  degree  of  perfection.  His  publications  on  this  fubjedt,  if  ab- 
ftrafted  from  the  controverfy  with  which  they  abound,  to  the  beft  of  my 
judgement,  are  works  of  the  greateft  fagacity  and  knowledge  in  their 
kind.  His  operation  was  founded  upon  the  cleared;  and  moft  uncontro- 
verted principles  : if  any  fault  could  be  found  with  it,  it  was  in  the  in* 
ftruments  defigned  for  the  performance,  and  here  it  might  perhaps  admit 
of  improvement.  Exclusive  of  his  profeffion,  he  was  a man  of  much 
erudition  ; his  ideas  were  abftraCted,  but  clear ; his  apprehenfion  lively, 
and  his  application  moft  furprifingly  intenfe  ; infomucb,  that  he  fcarcely 
knew  what  it  was  to  lofe  even  a moment  of  time.  In  performing  opera- 
tions, he  was  quick,  fure,  fteady,  and  intrepid;  though,  at  the  time  I 
law  him  operate,  old  age  and  infirmities  might  not  have  fhewn  him  to 
me  in  the  moft  favourable  light  in  this  particular.  Being,  truly  and  ftridlly 
Ipeaking,  fuch  a man  as  I have  deferibed,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  that 
he  was  continually  expofed  to  the  malignity"  of  envy. 
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The  laid  writer  mentioned  among  our  own  countrymen  was  Richard 
Wiseman,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  : from  that 
time  till  we  were  fome  way  advanced  in  the  prefen t century,  Surgery 
made  but  little  progrefs  in  England.  The  example  fet  us  by  the  French, 
and  the  appearance  of  fo  many  able  men  in  all  other  branches  of  fcience 
at  that  period  in  England,  at  length  raifed  a fpirit  of  emulation  in  the 
profeffors  of  our  art,  which,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  without  partiality, 
foon  exceeded  the  efforts  of  thofe  who  furnifhed  the  example. 

Mr.  Ciieselden  may,  with  as  much  truth,  be  reckoned  the  father  of 
Surgery  in  this  kingdom,  as  Mr.  Smellie  has  fence  been  of  the  obftetrie 
art.  The  operation  of  Lithotomy  was  f ill  pradtifed  in  France  upon  very 
uncertain  principles.  Frere  Jaques  had  indeed  drawn  all  the  rude 
outlines  of  the  lateral  method,  which  had  received  no  improvements, 
but  from  the  invention  of  a grooved  faff  by  M.  Mery.  Here  then  the 
operation  was  at  a island,  and  the  French  fill  continued  to  perform  it  in 
the  complicated,  dangerous,  and  almoft  certainly  fatal  way,  ufed  by 
Marianus  Sanctus,  and  commonly  called  the  greater  apparatus.  Che- 
selden  was  the  firif  who  reduced  the  operation  to  found  principles,  and 
invented  a iimple  method  of  performing  it,  which  he  practifed  with  as 
much  dexterity  as  fuccefs,  fo  that  no  real  improvement  has  fince  been 
made  upon  his  operation.  But  this  was  not  the  only  advantage  Mr.  Che- 
selden  procured  to  our  art,  he  made  the  whole  fyftem  of  furgical  prac- 
tice more  fimple,  and  invented  a method  of  tying  the  tonfils  when  indu- 
rated and  fwelled  to  fuch  a fize  as  to  endanger  luffocation.  Before  his 
time,  it  had  been  the  univerfil  pradlice  to  extirpate  them  with  a knife,  a 
practice  which  often  endangered,  and  fometimes  put  an  end  to  the  life  of 
the  patient,  from  the  enfuing  hemorrhage.  Mr.  Cheselden’s  method 
removed  this  danger  by  a new  operation,  as  fafe  in  the  performance  as  it 
was  ingenious  in  the  invention. 

In  tins  century,  Dr.  James  Douglas  propoled  the  high  operation  for 
the  (tone,  which  his  biother,  Mr.  John  Douglas,  performed  upon 
many  occafions.  John,  indeed,  did  all  he  could  to  promote  this  opera- 
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tion,  and  render  it  univerfal,  but  Ins  efforts,  however  ftrenuous  and 
violent,  were  of  no  effedh  Mr,  Cheselden  publifhed  an  account  of 
the  operation,  which  was  loon  after  dropped,  becaufe  of  the  ill  fuccefs 
which  had  attended  it. 

I ihall  dole  this  hiftory  with  fome  account  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp, 
not  long  fi nee  dead,  and  who  was  many  years  Surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hofpitah 
He  was  educated  under  Mr.  Cheselden  ; and  under  the  eye  of  fuch  a 
mafter,  it  is  not  fingular  that  a man  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  abilities  fhould  make 
a great  progrefs.  He  was  a man  of  infinite  dexterity  and  neatnefs  in  his 
operations,  a qualification  in  which  he  could  only  be  exceeded  by  his 
extraordinary  penetration  and  judgement  in  all  chirurgical  matters  : but 
it  is  hardly  neceffary  to  attempt  any  farther  encomiums  upon  him,  fince 
his  w^orks  have  fo  effectually  bellowed  them.  His  Syftem  of  Operations , 
and  his  Critical  Enquiry , are  the  only  works  he  ever  publifhed.  They  contain 
fimple,  familiar,  Icientific,  Britifh  furgery,  and  are  certainly  mafterpieces 
in  that  fcience.  Befides  the  new  and  various  inftrudiions  they  convey, 
they  are  not  lets  admirable  for  the  elegant  manner  in  which  they  are  writr 
ten  : the  ftile  is  eafy  and  flowing,  the  periods  round  and  harmonious,  the 
expreflions  concife,  clear,  and  unaffeCled  ; and,  to  many,  the  charms  of 
his  language  are  as  alluring,  as  his  inftru&ions  are  found  and  ufefuh  The 
only  wifh  ufually  excited  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  is,  that  he  had 
written  more  on  fubjedts  in  which  he  feemed  fo  well  fitted  to  excel. 

But  thefe  excellent  works  are  not  the  only  obligations  we  owe  to  the 
Surgeons  of  this  century  in  England  ; they  were  the  perlons  who  folicited 
and  obtained  a reparation  of  the  Surgeons  Company  from  that  of  the 
Barbers,  to  which  they  were  before  united,  and  they  exerted  themfelves, 
in  this  inftance,  as  much  for  the  honour,  as  they  had  before  laboured  for 
the  improvement  of  their  profeflion. 

Thus  have  we  traced  the  hiftory  of  Surgery  down  to  the  prefent  time, 
and  though  what  has  been  laid  amounts  to  no  more  than  a general  account, 
yet  it  is  probably  fuificient  to  enable  us  to  form  a juft  eftimaticn  of  the 
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difference  between  ancient  and  modern  Surgery  : yet  I muff  farther  be 
permitted  to  obferve,  that  it  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  furprife  that  fome 
learned  writers  among  the  moderns,  particularly  Dr.  Freind,  fheuld  have 
afferted,  not  only  that  the  art  of  Sureery  has  received  fcarcely  any  imorove- 
ments  among  the  moderns,  but  alio,  that  many  operations  were  execute  d 
by  the  ancients,  which  the  modems,  either  through  ignorance  or  negledt, 
have  ceafed  to  perform*.  What  has  been  advanced  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  will  furely  be  fufficient  to  invalidate  this  affertion.  Has  it  not 
appeared,  forinftance,  in  how  many  circumftances  the  p radii ce  of  Celsus, 
Galen,  Paulus  aEgineta,  and  even  Albucasis  himlelf,  (the  four 
heft  writers  among  the  ancients  lince  Hippocrates)  were  deficient? 
Were  they  not  {Dangers  to  the  various  methods  we  employ  to  reduce  Her- 
nias by  the  Taxis  ? And  if  the  knife  became  lieceflary,  how  ignorant 
were  they  of  the  proper  method  of  performing  the  operation  ? Have  we 
not  feen  that  in  their  days  it  was  a cuftomary  thing  to  extirpate  the  tefticle 
with  the  hernial  lac  ? a moft  ignorant  and  cruel  practice,  which  was  not 
fairly  abolifhed  till  the  laft  century  by  that  learned  Italian,  Fabricius  ab 
Aqu  apendente.  The  operation  of  Lithotomy  they  had  but  one  method 
of  performing,  and  this  was  by  cutting  on  the  gripe,  a method  fo  limited, 
that  Celsus,  the  firft  deferiber  of  it,  confines  the  pradlice  to  children 


* Here,  I apprehend,  the  author  alludes  to  the  fentiments  of  Mr.  C.  Bernard,  which 
Dr.  Freind,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  Vol.  I.  page  1 1 3,  has  adopted  and  ouoted  at  laro-e. 

The  fubftance  of  the  argument  is  given  us  in  the  following  words : “ If  we  enquire  into 

“ the  improvements  made  by  the  moderns  in  Surgery , we  fliall  be  forced  to  confefs,  that  we  have 
“ fo  little  ryafon  to  value  ourfelves  beyond  the  ancients,  or  to  be  tempted  to  contemn  them 
“ as  the  fafhion  is  among  thofe  who  know  little  and  have  read  nothing,  that  we  cannot  give 
“ ftronger  or  more  convincing  proofs  of  our  own  ignorance,  as  well  as  our  pride.  I do  not 
u pretend  that  the  moderns  have  ?iot  at  all  contributed  towards  the  improvement  of  Surgery; 
“ that  were  both  abfurd  and  injurious,  and  would  argue  as  much  folly  as  that  which  I am 
“ reproaching  : but  that  which  I am  contefting  for  is,  that  it  confifts  rather  in  refining  and 
“ drefling  up  the  inventions  of  the  antients,  and  fetting  them  in  a better  light,  than  in  ad- 
“ ding  many  important  ones  of  our  own.”  In  tlie  concluding  fentence,  he  fays,  ‘?>  But 
“ Bow  many  operations  are  there  now  in  ufe  which  were  unknown  to  the  antients?  I fear 
“ upon  a due  enquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  more  ufeful  ones  are  omitted  or  difeontinued 
“ than  have  been  invented  by  us.”  H. 
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from  nine  to  fourteen  years  of  age  ; a method  apparently  fo  uncertain, 
that  however  filent  the  practitioners  of  it  may  have  been  with  regard  to 
its  fuccefs,  it  is  ftill  clear  to  every  perfon  converfant  in  anatomy  and  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  that  it  certainly  muft  have  failed  in  many  inftances, 
though  pradtifed  with  the  reftriCtions  laid  down  by  Celsus.  If  Lithotomy 
had  not,  therefore,  received  numberlefs  improvements  from  the  know- 
ledge and  attention  of  the  moderns,  all  children  under  nine  years  of  age, 
and  all  adults,  would  ftill  have  been  left  to  perifh  or  linger  out  a weary 
life,  in  continual  pain,  from  the  paroxyfms  of  this  moft  deplorable  difeafe  : 
but  we  have  caufe  to  exult  that  thefe  deficiencies  have  been  fupplied  by  a 
feries  of  ingenious  improvements,  and  that  infants  of  the  tendered:  years, 
as  well  as  perfons  of  the  moft  advanced  age,  are  now  relieved,  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  freed  from  this  cruel  diforder,  by  the  work  of  our  hands.  In 
th  is  mftance,  our  fuperiority  to  the  ancients  is  inconteftably  manifeft,  and 
It  is  a fuperiority  which  we  owe  entirely  to  the  fagacity  and  labour  of  our 
own  countrymen  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  Several  other 
inftances  might  here  be  added,  which  would  equally  tend  to  illuftrate  the 
fame  fuperiority ; but  thefe  are  fufficient  to  fettle  the  companion.  It 
may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  remark  that,  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
being  fifter  arts,  it  is  evident  that  any  improvement  in  the  one,  muft 
have  been  attended  with  fome  advantages  to  the  other.  In  this  view,  the 
Surgery  of  the  moderns  will  appear  in  the  moft  confpicuous  and  favourable 
light.  The  fever al  parts  of  the  human  body  have  never  been  fo  accu- 
rately defcribed,  and  confequently  the  ufes  of  them  have  never  before 
been  fo  minutely  inveftigated  and  fo  indifputably  afcertained,  as  they 
have  been  by  the  modern  phyfiologifts.  The  difcovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  in  the  laft  century,  by  our  laborious  and  accurate  country- 
man Dr.  Harvey,  firft  opened  a new  fcene  to  the  eyes  of  the  medical 
world.  This,  and  the  difcoveries  immediately  connected  with  it,  redu- 
ced the  practice  of  Surgery  as  well  as  Phyfic  to  fixed  and  rational  princi- 
ple^ for  we  certainly  become  much  better  fitted  to  perform  furgical  opera- 
tions when,  from  previous  anatomical  knowledge,  we  know  exactly  how 
to  account  for  the  confequences  of  them* 
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There  is  one  point  of  praflice  however,  in  which  (as  has  been  already 
obferved)  the  moderns,  perhaps  from  an  ill-grounded  prejudice,  have 
been  too  remifs,  fince  it  appears  to  have  been  extremely  prevalent  among 
the  antients,  I mean  the  application  of  the  actual  Cautery.  It  is  to  be 
wifhed,  that,  in  fome  defperate  cafes  at  leaf!:,  this  remedy  might  be  ful- 
ly tried,  in  order  that,  from  a few  experiments,  made  with  care,  and  rela- 
ted with  candour,  we  might  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  antients  really 
derived  all  thofe  benefits  which  they  pretend  to  have  experienced  from 
it  or  not. 


Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  prefent  practice  of 
Surgery  is  fuperior  in  moft  refpefts  to  that  of  the  antients.  This  how- 
ever affords  us  no  reafon  for  neglecting  the  perufal  of  their  works.  We 
fhall  find  they  abound  in  found  precepts  and  accurate  obfervations,  which 
the  fagacity  of  the  moderns  has  not  been  able  either  to  contradict  or  im- 
prove. Befides,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  whoever  traces  the  progrefs 
of  medicine  and  Surgery,  from  their  firft  rife,  with  a fpirit  of  attention 
and  enquiry,  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  furnifhed  with  new  and  intereft- 
ing  ideas,  which  might  otherwife  entirely  efcape  his  obfervation.  It  is,  in 
faCt,  highly  beneficial  to  the  mind,  to  be  familiarized  with  the  contemplati- 
on of  the  gradual  improvements,  or  various  revolutions,  which  any  fcience 
may  have  undergone.  The  antients  therefore  may  not  improperly  be  con - 
fidered  as  perfons  of  an  extraodinary  ftature,  the  Patagonians  of  the  time, 
who,  taking  us  up  in  their  arms  and  railing  us  above  their  own  heads,  difcover 
profpefts  and  countries  to  us,  which  they  themlelves  could  never  diftinguifh. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  conclude  this  fketch  with  a fhort  inquiry  into 

The  QJU  ALIFICATIONS  necessary  to  form 

a GOOD  SURGEON. 


THERE  is  undoubtedly  no  profeffion  in  which  greater  natural  * ’alifica- 
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rational  education,  by  io  much  the  better  will  a man  be  fitted  for  the 
practice  of  it. 

Youth,  firmnefs,  dexterity,  acute  fenfation,  found  judgement,  and 
humanity,  are  the  qualifications  which  may  be  confidered  as  neceffary  for 
a Surgeon. 

W e will  begin  with  Youth , by  which  I mean  that  period  of  life,  when 
the  body  and  mind  are  fuppofed  to  be  arrived  at  their  fulleft  vigour,  Celfus 
tells  us,  6 6 EJfe  autem  Chirurgus  debet  adolefcens , aut  certe  adolefcentire propior' 
— fo  that,  if  a man  has  made  good  ufe  of  time,  and  has  acquired  fufficient 
knowledge  to  diredl  him,  he  cannot  well  be  too  young  to  perform  operati- 
ons. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a time  perhaps,  if  a man  is  willing  to 
preferve  the  reputation  he  has  acquired  by  long  and  extenfive  pradfice, 
when  he  fhould  lay  afide  the  knife,  and  content  himfelf  with  fuperin tending 
the  operations  of  others.  The  very  cautions  which  age  naturally  brings 
along  with  it,  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  a timidity  highly  unfavourable  to 
that  adroitnefs  which  fhould  diftinguifh  the  motions  of  a good  operator. 

Firmnefs , is  the  fecond  qualification  of  a Surgeon,  and  is  indeed  extend- 
ed to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  It  implies  refolution  to  go  through 
his  operations,  however  hazardous  or  fevere,  undifturbed  by  any  external 
or  accidental  circumftances,  unmoved  by  the  cries  of  the  patient,  and  un- 
awed by  the  prefence  of  the  fpedfators,  however  numerous  or  refpeffable. 
It  implies  prefence  of  mind,  to  enable  him  inftantly  to  determine  in  what 
manner  he  fhall  a£l  if  any  unexpended  accident  or  appearance  fhould  occur 
in  the  courfe  of  his  operation.  If,  for  inftance,  while  he  is  amputating, 
his  Tourniquet  were  to  break,  or  if  iome  large  veffel  fhould,  in  any  oper- 
ation, run  out  of  the  ufual  courfe,  and  come  in  the  way  of  his  knife  when 
he  has  reafon  to  think  himfelf  at  fome  diftance  from  it.  And  laftly,  firm- 

nefs  implies,  a fleady,  unfhaking  hand — “ Mams  Jlrenua,  ftabilis  nec  un- 
quam  intremifcensY 
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Dexterity  in  a Surgeon  argues  a manner  of  lo  ufing  his  indruments, 
that  he  fhall  appear  not  to  he  embarraded  with  them.  Ic  argues  agility 
of  motion  lo  as  to  finifh  an  operation  with  alb  convenient  ditpatch;  and 
neatnefs  in  performing  it,  lo  that  his  incitions  lhall  not  be  carried  on  in 
parts  where  there  is  no  need  of  them,  nor  the  parts  incifed  left  unequal  or 
jagged,  either  of  which  circumdances  is  very  unfeemly  in  the  eyes  of 
the  by  danders.  It  alfo  requires,  that  the  Surgeon  fhould  be  equally 
ready  with  his  left,  as  his  right  hand,  66  Nec  minus Jiniftra  quam  dextra 
prompt  us 


Acute  fenfation , or  having  all  the  fenfes  in  their  molt  perfect  date,  is  ex- 
tremely neceflary  to  a Surgeon.  Celfus  confines  this  to  the  fight  44  Acies 
occulorum  acer  et  clara  \ But  in  this,  he  is  lurely  guilty  of  an  error.  The 
deady  penetrating  eye  of  the  Eagle,  may  indeed  prove  very  ufeful  to  the 
practitioners  of  our  art,  but  there  are  many  cafes  where  this  is  of  little  avail 
unlefs  we  appeal  to  the  tedimony  of  the  other  fenfes  alio.  It  is  polfible, 
that  indances  may  occur,  where  the  delicacy  of  the  touch,  the  quicknefs 
of  the  hearing,  the  nicety  of  the  fmell,  and  fometimes  even  the  didin- 
guifhing  property  of  the  fade,  are  abfolutely  needful  to  direct  our  judge- 
ment. How  frequently  does  it  happen,  when  we  cannot  be  determined 
by  one  fenfe,  that  we  call  in  another  to  its  affidance,  and  thus  from  the 
combination  of  both,  form  a diagnodic,  which  we  diould  not  have  been 
able  to  afeertain  from  either  of  them  feparately  ? 

A found  judgement , is,  on  many  accounts,  of  the  utmod  importance. 
It  enables  the  Surgeon  to  form  judicious  prognodics,  by  which  he  may 
calculate  the  chances  for  or  againd  the  fuccefs  of  any  operation  propofed. 
It  is  often  not  lefs  ufeful  in  deciding  for  the  patient’s  utmod  pofiible  ad- 
vantage, than  in  preserving  his  own  reputation  and  keeping  up  the  credit 
of  his  art.  It  teaches  him  to  determine  with  precifion,  the  time  neceffary 
for  performing  an  operation,  leads  him  to  the  choice  of  the  bed  methods 
of  executing  it,  or  perhaps  furnifhes  him  with  the  more  laudable  and 
happy  contrivance  of  recovering  his  patient  by  more  gentle  means. 


Humanity 
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Humanity  is  the  la  ft  qualification  mentioi  eel  as  neceffary  for  a Surgeon; 
and  though  laid,  not  the  leaft  important  and  laudable.  This  indeed  is  the  car- 
dinal qualification  of  all;  it  reflects  a luftre  on  the  reft,  and  compleats  the 
true  character  of  the  man,  as  well  as  of  the  Surgeon.  The  exercife  of  it 
is  required  in  two  ways,  firft,  humanity  in  operation,  and  fecondly,  ten- 
dernefs  in  our  language  and  behaviour  towards  the  patient.  Humanity 
in  operating,  fhould  induce  us  to  put  an  end  to  our  patient’s  bufferings  as 
boon  as  we  can,  and  alio  to  perform  this  fevere  though  neceffary  tafk, 
after  fuch  a manner,  as  fihall  be  attended  with  the  leaft  poflible  degree  of  pain. 
Befides  the  fatisfadlion  neceffarily  refulting  to  ourfelves  from  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  having  been  actuated  by  fuch  motives,  it  may  even  be  of  great  con- 
fequence  to  the  fuceefs  of  the  undertakings  for  no  one  can  be  ignorant  how 
dangerous  to  the  patient  is  the  inflammation  that  often  fucceeds  an  ope- 
ration, and  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  a long  continuance  of  (harp  pain  is 
very  likely  to  produce  orincreafe  it.*  Tendernefs  in  our  behaviour  needs 
not  an  argument  to  enforce  its  neceffity.  It  is  not  lefs  honourable  to  the 
human  than  to  the  profeflional  character  ; and  furely  the  diftrefles  of  our  fel- 
low creatures  and  the  pain  we  are  often  obliged  to  inflidt  upon  them,  is  fu  filch 
ent  to  foften  the  hardeft  heart,  and  to  raife  the  tender  emotions  of  compaffion 
within  us  i When  we  are  obliged  to  arm  our  hands  with  fteel,  fhall  we 
likewife  fteel  our  hearts,  and  on  our  brows  wear  terrors,  if  pofli- 
ble, more  formidable  to  the  fufferer,  than  the  knife  we  hold  ? On  the 
contrary,  let  us  endeavour,  by  complacency  of  afpedt,  foftnefs  of  fpeech, 


* In  the  performance  of  an  operation,  the  Surgeon  fliould  be  on  his  guard,  not  to  hazard 
the  final  fuccefs  of  it,  through  a with  to  be  expeditious.  It  has  been  too  common,  to  efti- 
mate  the  degree  of  excellence  due  to  an  operator,  by  the  number  of  minutes  in  which  his 
work  has  been  performed.  The  with,  to  acquire  a reputation  for  fuperior  dexterity  fihould 
have  no  exigence  in  the  mind  on  fuch  an  occafion  ; it  is  a principle  dangerous  to  the  pati- 
ent, though  gaining  his  approbation,  equally  with  that  of  the  fpedtators,  by  the  fpeedy  end 
put  to  his  bufferings.  But  furely  this  proves  a cruel  lenity  to  the  one,  and  a fhort-lived  tri- 
umph to  the  other,  if,  in  the  event,  it  appears  that  either  too  much  or  too  little  has  been  done, 
and  if,  as  too  commonly  happens,  the  patient  either  fails  of  obtaining  the  expedted  cure,  or 
lofes  a life  which  a more  deliberate  operation  might  have  preferved.  On  thefe  occafions,  we 
fliould  rather  be  careful  not  to  lofe  time  than  anxious  to  gain  it.  FL 
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and  o-entle  handling,  to  footh  the  pangs  of  agony  and  torture,  and  let  us 
ftrive,  by  perfuafive  language,  to  reconcile  the  patient  to  his  fufferings  ; 
this  will  enable  him  to  fubmit  with  patience  at  lead,  it  not  with  willing- 
nefs,  to  his  fate,  and  blcfs  the  friendly  hand  that  inflidts  the  wound, 
Suaviter  in  mo  do  farther  in  re , is  a maxim  we  ought  always  to  have  in  our 
minds  on  thele  trying  occafions. 

To  ftudents  in  the  art  of  Surgery,  no  language  can  too  powerfully  en- 
force the  neceffity  of  cherifhing  in  their  hearts  this  amiable  and,  to  them, 
moft  indifpenfable  virtue. 

1 ' w i ..  i w 

As  ftudents,  it  is  their  bufinefs  to  attend  the  hofpitals,  where  the  poor 
become  the  immediate  objects  of  their  care  and  management.  It  is,  per- 
haps not  unjuftly,  confidered  as  the  opprobrium  of  medical  men,  that 
they  have  confiderations  for  the  rich,  in  which  the  poor  are  not  thought 
worthy  to  be  lharers.  Though  youth  be  66  prone  to  compaffion,”  yet  its 
hafty  and  inconfiderate  fallies  are  but  too  apt  to  break  forth  in  harfh  and 
indignant  expreffions.  But  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  thefe  unhappy  peo- 
ple whom  want  and  difeafe  have  driven  to  feek  relief  in  an  hofpital,  have, 
on  this  account,  a double  claim  to  the  attention  and  tendernefs  of  thofe, 
to  whofe  management  their  cafes  are  configned.  An  hard  lot  has  been 
their  portion  in  life,  and  with  this  additional  weight  of  mifery,  there  is 
little  need  to  wound  their  feelings  by  rough  and  unqualified  language,  or 
bv  a kind  of  treatment  which  tends  to  deprefs  them  yet  more  with  a fenfe 
of  their  dependent  and  helplefs  fituation.  When  dreftings  are  either  re- 
moved or  applied  it  fhould  be  done  with  a gentle  hand,  and  in  a manner, 
which  would  convince  the  byftanders  that  it  is  not  the  Surgeon’s  intention 
to  give  pain  if  he  can  avoid  it.*  A contrary  conduct  may  even  prove  an 
obftacle  to  a practitioner’s  fuccefs  in  life  ; for,  fhould  he  ufe  himfelf  to 
behave  harfhly  and  with  rudenefs  to  the  poor,  it  is  an  habit  that  will  en- 

* Not  lets  to  avoid  giving  the  patient  unneceffary  pain,  than  becaufe  nature  may  be 
countera&ed,  in  her  efforts  to  heal  a wound,  by  a contrary  management.  I fear  this  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  cafe,  having  repeatedly  feen  inftances,  where,  by  rough  wiping,  &e. 
the  progrefs  of  cicatrization  has  been  impeded.  H. 
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creafe  upon  him,  and  at  length  render  his  manners  coarfe  and  offenfive, 
even  to  thofe  on  whofe  liberality  the  emoluments  of  his  future  practice 
may  in  a great  mealure  depend.  To  obtain  the  bleflings  of  the  poor,  is 
one  way  to  fecure  the  confidence  of  the  wealthy. 

We  come  now  to  confider  the  acquired  knowledge  neceffary  to  make  a 
good  Surgeon.  On  this  point  I fihall  make  one  general  ob  fere  at  ion,  to 
wit,  that  the  more  extenfive  and  univerfal  a man’s  knowledge  is,  the 
better  fitted  will  he  be  for  the  exercife  of  all  learned  profeffions  as  well 
as  of  our  own.  But,  not  to  alarm  or  diicourage  young  perfons  by 
confidering  the  fubject  too  extenfively,  or  by  a vain  dilplay  of  fcience,  I 
will  mention  only  that  knowledge  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  they  fhould  acquire.  I am  fufficiently  convinced,  that  if  they 
are  as  converfant  as  they  ought  to  be  in  the  fewr  particulars  I fiball  propofe 
to  their  induftry  and  application,  the  knowledge  they  will  then  have  attained, 
cannot  but  raife  a fpirlt  of  inquiry  in  their  minds  which  will  lead  them 
to  third:  after  more. 

It  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  before  young  perfons  apply  themfelves  to 
Surgery,  that  they  Ihould  have  had,  in  their  earlieft  days,  at  lead:  a libe- 
ral, and  in  dome  degree  a claffical,  education.  A knowledge  of  Greek  I 
fhall  not  abfolutely  mfid:  upon,  though  no  man,  who  willies  to  fecure  to 
himfelf  the  reputation  of  learning  in  any  fcience,  can  accompiilh  that  end 
without  it.  The  technical  terms  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  mod:  other  def- 
ences, are  derived  from  that  fource  ; we  have  a few  indeed  which  are 
borrowed  from  the  Arabic  tongue,  among  which  is  the  word  cataradl,  a 
diforder  called  by  the  Greeks  vwoxv cri;.  But  we  have  before  feen  that 
the  furgical  knowledge  of  the  Arabians  was  chiefly  deduced  from  the 
Greeks. 


In  the  Latin  language  the  Undent  ought  to  be  well  verfed ; he  may  in- 
deed comprehend  tne  principles  of  the  profeffion  without  it,  but  it  is  in 
fuch  conftant  ufie,  and  there  are  fo  many  Latin  books  daily  publilhed,  both 
In  our  own  and  in  foreign  countries,  that  a knowledge  of  this  language  can 

fcarcely 
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fcarcely  be  difpenfed  with.  Tranflations  indeed  generally  appear  to  fup- 
ply  this  deficiency,  but  there  is  nothing  fo  fatisfa&ory  as  the  perufal  of  a 
book  as  it  comes  out  of  the  author’s  own  hands  ; and  befides,  it  may  and 
often  does  happen,  that  works  of  great  merit  remain  untranfiated  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  fo  that  here  a confiderable  impediment  to  the  ac- 
quifition  of  knowledge  may  occur  to  a perfon  ignorant  of  the  Latin 
tongue. 

On  the  fame  ground  I would  recommend  a knowledge  of  the  French, 
fufficient,  at  leaft,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  and  underftand  it.  In  this 
and  the  Latin  he  will  find  many  principal  fources  whence  information  in 
chirurgical  matters  may  be  procured.  Some  confiderable  advantages  may 
likewife  be  reaped  from  the  ftudy  of  books  written  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, tranflations  of  which  have  never  appeared.  Our  heft  and  moft 
ufeful  lyftem  of  Surgery  was  publifhed  in  that  language  in  the  year  1718: 
I mean  that  of  Heist er,  which  did  not  appear  in  Latin  till  more  than 
twenty  years  after.  The  Englifh  translation  was  made  from  this  latter 
edition,  fo  that  thofe  of  our  countrymen  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
deficient  in  thefe  relpedts,  were  deprived  of  the  information  they  might 
have  gathered  from  that  excellent  work  (the  only  one  of  the  kind  extant) 

during  the  fourth  part  of  a century. 

/ 

I would  therefore,  for  thefe  reafons,  ferioufly  advile  all  gentlemen  who 
apply  themlelves  to  Surgery,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  none  but  their 
native  tongue,  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  other  languages  ; a tafk  they 
will  find  by  no  means  difficult,  fince  a critical  knowledge  of  them  is  not 
required.  1 only  mean  to  hint  the  neceffity  of  inch  a progrefs  as  will  juft 
enable  them  to  range  through  foreign  fields,  as  well  as  through  their  11a- 
tive  meadows,  that  the  choiceft  flowers  of  neither  may  efcape  their  ob- 
fervation 

The 

Doubtlels  the  Author  is  right  in  his  conclufion  that  a critical  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, whether  the  dead  or  living,  is  not  indifpenfably  neceflary  to, he. included  amongft  the 
qualifications  of  a good  Surgeon.  He  to  whom  Homer  is  unintelligible  may  yet  underftand 

I 2 Hippocrates; 
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The  next  acquifition  we  (hall  recommend,  is  a knowledge  of  the  pow- 
ers and  properties  of  medicines.  The  various  fubftances  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  the  different  clafles  of  the  vegetable,  mineral  and  animal  king- 
doms, fo  far  as  they  relate  to  phyfic,  fupply  all  the  feveral  applications 
aifed  externally  in  Surgery.  If  therefore  we  are  ignorant  of  the  qualities 
of  thefe  fubftances,  we  may  commit  the  groifeft  miftakes  in  the  ufe  of 
them.  Inftead  of  an.  emollient,  we  may  apply  an  efcharotic,  and,  inftead 
of  a ftimulating  application,  we  may  perhaps  prefcribe  an  anodyne. 
Without  this  knowledge,  how  fhould  we  have  difcovered,  that  Sal  Ar- 
moniac mixed  with  Hungary  water,  diflolves  fchirrous  tumors  in  the 
breaft,  by  the  property  it  poffeffes  of  keeping  the  milk  fluid  *.  Many 
other  fimilar  inftances  might  be  adduced,  in  anfwer  to  which,  it  may 
poflibly  be  argued,  that  we  fhould  have  learned  thefe  things  equally  from 
experience.  If  there  be  any  young  Surgeons  who  are  difpoled  to  take 
what  they  hear  for  granted,  and  can  fit  down  fatisfied  with  being  told 
that  fiuch  and  fuch  things  are  fo,  without  being  anxious  to  inquire 
into  the  reafons  why  they  are  fo  ; if,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  inveftigate  the  true  principles  upon  which  the  adtion  of  any  medicine  is 
founded,  they  neglect  the  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  them* 
and,  like  mere  empirics,  inattentive  to  the*  peculiar  habit  of  their  patients, 
or  the  variety  of  appearances  fo  frequent  in  the  fame  difeafe  in  different 

Hippocrates ; and  the  ancient  authors  in  Phyfic  and  Surgery  may  be  read,  even  with  facility, 
by  men  little  acquainted  with  the  Latin  clafucs ; yet  this  kind  of  fuperficial  knowledge  is* 
hardly  to  be  held  out  as  fufficient  to  qualify  a young  man  who  would  become  confpicuous  ini 
his  profeffion.  H. 

* The  Author’s  experience  is  much  to  be  depended  on,  but  the  power  of  any  external 
application  to  keep  the  milk  fluid  will  be  doubted  by  many,  and  mull  be  extremely  difficult  to 
prove.  Amongft  that  clafs  of  faline  applications  which  a£l  by  their  aftringent  and  corruga- 
ting quality,  Sal  Armoniac  certainly  ranks  foremoft,  and  is  well  adapted  to  refill  indura- 
tions in  the  breaft s of  women,  if  applied  early,  and  more  efpeeially  if  aftiftedby  the  exhibition 
of  repeated  vomits.  It  is  of  confequence  to  pay  a very  early  attention  to  thefe  tumours, 
otherwife  they  get  into  a ftate  of  indolence  from  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  roufe  them 
by  any  methods  known  to  Surgery.  The  Hungary  water  ufed  in  the  author’s  pra6iice  as  a 
vehicle  for  Sal  Armoniac  in  thefe  cafes,  can  only  add  to  the  aftringent  qualities  of  the 
latter.  H. 
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perfons,  content  themfelves  with  knowing  that  any  one  medicifie  has 
been  ufed  with  repeated  fuccefs  in  the  fame  cafe,  to  fuch  I can  only  fay., 
that  the  practice  of  our  profeffion  is  very  improper  for  minds  fo  fupine 
and  uninquifltive.  Nothing  can  be  more  neceflary  therefore  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  materia  medica , and  confequently  of  Pharmacy,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  the  art  of  mixing  the  feveral  articles  of  the  materia 
medica,  fo  as  to  produce  combinations  capable  of  effecting  what  cannot 
be  done  by  any  folid  or  fluid  lubftance  fingly. 

The  laft  point  I muff  infift  upon  being  particularly  attended  to,  is  the 
ftudy  of  Anatomy.  The  human  body,  being  the  fubjeft  of  our  opera- 
tions, how  fhall  we  be  able  to  perform  them  properly,  if  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  conftrudtion  of  the  machine  on  which  we  are  to  work  ? 

A compleat  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Anatomy  it  is*  absolutely  ne- 
cefiary  to  acquire,  and  the  method  to  be  purfued  in  order  to  attain  it, 
muft  be  the  work  of  our  own  hands.  Mere  aural  in flrudlion  is  not  fuffi- 
cient ; we  may  attend  the  mod  ingenious  and  inftrudtive  lectures  in  Ana- 
tomy, without  being  fitted  for  the  exercife  of  our  profeffion. — It  is  there- 
fore neceffary  for  us  to  difiedt,  to  trace  and  infpedt  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
human  body,  with  our  own  hands  and  eyes  ; and  thus,  with  care  and  affi- 
duity,  we  may  get  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  ft ruflure  and  formation 
of  the  human  machine  to  attempt  any  operation  that  Surgery  requires. 
Upon  this  very  effential  point  a young  Surgeon  muft  fpare  no  pains,  nor 
ever  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  difle£ling  whenever  it  may  accidentally  pre~ 
lent  itfelf.  Befides  the  proper  anatomical  knowledge  that  cannot  but  he 

acquired 

* The  Author  teems  to  allude  to  the  difficulty  which  young  indents  find  in  meeting 
with  opportunities  of  differing.  We  may  here  take  occdion  to  obferve,  that,  although  the 
good  of  mankind  lias  been  fo  greatly  promoted  by  the  improvement  of  medicine  through  that  of 
Anatomy,  and  although  the  infpediion  of  dead  bodies  is  yet  fo  likely  to  prove  of  conference  to 
living  ones,  (the  difeoveries  hitherto  made  bearing  no  proportion  to  what  remains  to  reward 
the  diligence  of  future  enquirers)  the  empty  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  even  find  a fan&ion  in  the 
opinions  ot  the  firft  legiflaave  affembly  in  this  kingdom,  and,  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  learn- 
ed fnges  of  the  law,  we  are  inftru&ed,  that  the  difle&ion  of  the  body  after  death  is  an  addition  to  the 

pun'J/omcHt 
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acquired  by  this  means,  he  will  reap  another  and  very  coniiderable  advan- 
tage from  it,  which  is,  that  frequent  difledtion  will  make  the  life  of  the 
knife  become  eafy  and  familiar,  fo  that  when  he  is  obliged  to  apply  it 
upon  the  living  body,  it  will  be  done  with  greater  dexterity,  and  confe- 
quently  much  more  to  his  own  fatisfadtion,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  by- 
ftatiders. 

r ** 

* 

But  the  ftudy  of  Anatomy  does  not  flop  here ; it  is  an  extenfive  field, 
which,  when  diligently  explored,  opens  a profpeel  comp:  e Lending  the  whole 
unbounded  hemifphere  of  fcience.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  fhould 
know  the  names,  fituation,  and  connexion  of  the  feveral  arteries,  veins, 
nerves,  mufcles,  tendons,  and  other  conftituent  parts  of  the  human  frame, 
we  mu  ft  alfo  learn  their  refpedlive  powers  and  ufes,  W e mu  ft  be  well 
verfed  in  the  Phyfiology  of  the  machine,  for,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  this, 
how  fiiall  we  be  able  to  determine,  when  any  of  the  fundlions  of  the  ani- 
mal ceconomy  are  interrupted  or  deftroyed,  by  contufions,  wounds,  or 
other  accidents,  the  particular  part  on  which  the  injury  has  fallen  ? If, 
for  inftanee,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  adtion  of  the  Diaphragm  in  the  of- 
fice of  refpiration,  how  can  we  poflibly  have  any  conception  of  the  fymp- 
toms  attending  a wound  of  that  mufcle  ? Phyfiology  therefore  is  of  infi- 
nite ufe  to  a Surgeon,  in  indicating  the  diagnoftic  figns  of  the  injuries  the 
internal  parts  may  have  buffered;  and  by  this  he  may  be  led,  not  only  to 
form  his  prognoftic  with  judgement  and  precifion,  but  alfo  to  diftinguifh 

funl/bment  inflicted  in  criminal  cafes.  Much  to  his  honour,  a certain.  adlive,  humane,  and  iiif 
telligent  member,  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  a Bill,  one  claufe  of  which  would 
have  rendered  the  practice  of  robbing  the  graves  to  fupply  the  demands  of  the  difiedting 
room  no  longer  necefiary;  a claufe,  which  gave  to  the  improvement  of  this  important  fcience, 
the  vidtims  of  public  juft  ice,  but  which  was  over-ruled  in  another  place  by  the  grave  argu- 
ment already  Bated.  How  Brail  we  reconcile  this  condudt  of  the  learned  Lord  with  that  ad- 
mirable maxim  in  the  EBay  oil  crimes  and  punifhments,  which  enjoins,  that  the  law  fhould 
punifh  a culprit  with  the  le,aB  of  real  and  the  moji  of  fi e ml ng fever ity} — (fee  this  EBay  by  the 
Marquis  Beccaria,  page  44.)  Had  not  AnatomiBs  laboured  under  thefe  reBraints  in  the  early 
Bate  of  medicine,  our  knowledge  of  the  human  machine  and  confequently  of  the  difeafes  to 
which  it  is  incident,  would  not  have  been  fo  limited  at  this  Day.  El. 

where 
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where  the  remedy  fhould  be  applied,  if  the  cale  be  within  the  aftiftance 
of  his  art. 

Now  that  we  have  enumerated  the  feveral  requifites  and  accomplifh- 
ments  which  conftitute  a good  Surgeon,  what  fhall  we  think  of  thofe 
perfons  who  have  endeavoured  to  lower  the  rank  of  our  profeffion,  by  af- 
ferting  that  Surgery  is  a mere  mechanical  art,  and  improperly  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  a fcience  ? Does  then  the  penetration  by  which 
wedifcover  injuries  concealed  from  the  lenfes,  does  the  knowledge  which 
conducts  our  hands  in  the  niceft  operations,  does  the  falutary  refolution 
with  which  we  feparate  parts  otherwife  deftrudtive  to  the  whole  machine, 
do  all  thefe  wonderful  aftiftances,  fo  beneficial  in  preferving  the  lives  and 
health  of  mankind,  entitle  us  only  to  be  ranked  among  the  meaneft  me- 
chanics ? Does  the  ufe  we  make  of  our  hands  depreciate  the  powers  of  our 
und*  rftanding  ? Or,  are  the  adtions  of  the  body  inconfiftent  with  the 
powers  of  the  mind  ? Surely  no.  Surgery  and  Science  are  infeparable  from 
each  other.  It  is  founded  on  principles,  the  application  of  which,  in 
many  inftances,  demands  the  utmoft  fagacity  and  penetration  ; and  after 
all,  thefe  ate  no  more  than  elementary  principles  iince  the  mind  which 
has  already  affiduoufly  colledted  and  ftored  itfelf  with  thefe  fundamental 
truths,  has  then  a fecond  tafk  to  perform,  to  wit,  the  extenfion  of  its 
power  in  the  application  of  them.  Its  utmoft  adrivity  muft  here  be  ex- 
erted in  feparating  or  combining  thefe  principles,  and  adapting  them, 
with  a variety  of  intentions  fuited  to  the  different  circumftances  of  dil'eafe, 
and  the  complicated  appearances  which  are  liable  unexpedtedly  to  occur. 
Indeed,  where  nature  and  not  the  Surgeon,  performs  ths-  work,  a fervile 
imitation  of  the  pradtice  of  others  may  fcem  to  fucceed,  and  even  abfcef- 
fes,  ulcers,  and  many  other  chirurgical  dilorders,  may  yield  to  our  ap- 
plications as  it  were  by  chance  ; but,  not  knowing  on  what  principles  thefe 
cures  take  place,,  we  cannot  arrogate  to  ourfelves  any  merit  on  fuch  oc- 
cations. 

Since  then  our  art  is  of  fo  important  a nature,  and  ftnee  it  requires 
fuch  an  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  we  furely  have  fufficient  reafon  ‘ 

to 
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to  reckon  it  amon°'  the  fciences ; and  thole  who  delira  to  make  them- 
felves  thoroughly  mailers  of  it,  will  even  find  it  a fcience  not  to  be  at- 
tained without  great  labour  and  perfeverance.  It  is  neceffary  therefore  to 
apply  to -it  eameilly,  and  with  attention,  not  only  becaufe  our  characters 
and  fortunes  are  at  flake,  but  becauie  the  lives  of  our  fellow  creatures  are 
in  our  hands,  and  we  cannot  but  flmdder  to  think  what  deftrudtive  confe- 
rences may  rcfuk  from  our  ignorance  or  -neglect.  As  an  additional  in- 
citement to  our  induftry,  let  it  farther  be  remembered,  that  our  opera- 
tions, being  always  performed  publickly,  and  the  effects  of  them  evident 
to  all  prefent  ; we  are  conflantly  expofed  to  thecenfures  of  malignant  and 
envious  characters,  who  may  polfibly  be  difpofed  to  put  the  worft  conflruc- 
,-tioa  even  on  our  belt  defigns,  and  feize  all  occafions  that  offer,  to  magnify 
our  molt  trilling  mi  flakes,  and  rep  refen  t all  inaccuracies  as  much  to  our 
prejudice  as  poffible.  * 

* The  author  might  very  properly  have  extended  his  admonition  to  another  point  not 
unworthy  the  attention  of  all  defcriptions  of  medical  men,  but  more  efpecially  deferving  to 
be  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  about  to  engage  in  pradlice.  I mean  their  re- 
lative duties  towards  fociety  and  each  other,  a fubjedl  which  indeed  forms  a diflindl  ground 
of  confideration  from  that  which  regards  only  the  diredl  exercife  of  chirurgical  talents,  but 
which  certainly  ought  to  have  no  inconsiderable  fliare  in  the  completion  of  a good  Surgeon’s 
charadler.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  difingenuous  and  unfair  arts,  which  have  been 
found  to  diminifh  the  importance  and  blemifh  the  reputation  of  other  learned  profeffions,  are 
fometimes  pradliced  to  the  extreme  degradation  and  difgrace  of  our  own ; and,  I fear,  it 
cannot  readily  be  difproved,  that  thofe  who  are  thus  capable  of  treating  each  other  illiberally, 
have,  if  poffible,  fewer fcruples  to  preferve  their  condudl  to  the  community  at  large,  within 
the  flridl  bounds  of  honour  and  redlitude.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  would  have  been  a valua- 
ble addition  to  thefe  pnges,  had  the  author  attempted  to  flate  the  diflindlion  between  the 
way  to  an  honourable  pre-eminence  in  the  profeffion  and  the  too  prevalent  mode  of  Healing 
into  public  notice  by  methods  which  are  in  themlelves  unworthy  if  not  difgraceful ; which 
tend  to  deftroy  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  all  thing's  that  concern  the  profeffion;  and 
which  induced  an  ingenious,  yet  fometimes  mifanthropical  writer,  to  regard  the  medical  art,  as 
pradficed  in  his  time,  with  contempt  and  abhorrence ; to  reprefent  phylic  as  a trade,  equally 
deflrudlive  to  the  interefls  and  happinefs  of  mankind ; and  to  infill,  that  its  boafled  advanta- 
ges in  relieving  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  are  only  obtained  at  the  expence  of  all  that  is  falu- 
tary  to  the  mind.  “ Un  corps  debile,”  fays  M.  Rousseau,  u affoiblit  Tame.  Dela  l’em- 
pirede  la  Medecine,  art  plus  pernicieux  aux  hommes  que  tous  les  raaux  qu’il  pretend  gu6rir. 
“ Je  ne  fais,  pour  moi,  de  quelle  maladie  nous  guerifTent  les  Medicins,  mais  je  fais  qu’ils 
6i  nous  en  donnent  des  bien  funelles,  la  lachete,  la  pufillanimite,  la  credulite,  la  terreur  de 
la  mort:  s’ils  guerifTent  le  corps,  ils  tuent  le  courage.  Que  nous  importe  qu’ils  faffent 
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c<  mafeher  ties  cadavres  ? — Ce  font  des  hommes  qu’il  nous  faut,  et  Ton  n’en  voit  point  fortir 
u de  leurs  mains.”  Emile,  Liv.  i.  P.  60.  Thefe  cenfures,  no  doubt,  too  indifcriminately 
afFe£l  the  art  and  thofe  who  pradHce  it ; yet  it  were  well,  if  a liberal,  difinterefled  and  be- 
nevolent comludt,  in  medical  men,  more  diredlly  tended  to  contradi£l  the  truth  of  thefe 
very  fevere  and  pointed  animadverfions.  In  a country  where  Medicine  and  Surgery  are  held  in 
higher  eflimation  than  in  any  other,  and  where  the  practice  of  them  meets  the  moil  liberal 
encouragement,  there  can  be  no  excufeihould  they  fail  to  benefit  mankind  in  the  moil  ample 
and  eflential  manner.  H. 
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INFLAMMATION  and  ABSCESS. 


O NE  of  the  leading  principles  in  Surgery,  and  that,  upon  the  due  applica- 
tion and  prudent  modification  of  which,  the  cure  of  moft  chirtirgical  dif- 
eafes  feems  to  depend,  (exclufive  of  thofe  which  are  to  be  remedied  only 
by  extraction  or  extirpation)  is  Inflammation.  It  is  a natural  principle 
exifting  in  every  human  body  ; a kind  of  fymptom  accompanying  more  or 
lefs  almofl  every  difeafe  ; and  which,  confequently,  if  excited  to  a great: 
degree,  may  itfelf  become  a difeafe,  and  dangerous  to  the  machine. 

In  order  to  determine  what  inflammation  is,  let  us  lay  afide  all  hypo- 
thefis,  and  confine  ourfelves  only  to  facts  and  appearances.  Had  this 
been  done,  I will  venture  to  fay,  we  fhould  not  have  had  fo  many  con- 
tending fyflems,  refpedting  its  nature  and  caules,  as  have  prevailed  at  all 
times  from  the  aera  of  Hippocrates  to  the  prefent  period  ; fyflems,  the  ab- 
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furdity  of  which,  is  particularly  evident  from  the  circumftance  of  their 
having  been  moftly  adapted  to  the  favourite  ft udy  or  purfuit  of  their  feveral 
inventors.  Thus  the  C'hemifts  made  an  alembic  of  the  human  body,  and 
have  imagined  the  caufe  of  inflammation  to  be  tome  particular  ferment,  ari- 
flng  from  the  fait,  fulphur,  and  other  chemical  principles,  in  the  blood  ; 
while  the  mathematicians,  changing  th  is  laboratory  into  a ftatico-hydrau- 
lic  machine,  have  referred  inflammation,  as  well  as  every  other  effedt 
or  adtion  of  the  human  body,  to  mechanical  principles.  Thefe  theories  of 
inflammation  have  likewife  confounded  it  with  that  of  fever  which  we 


fhall  find  to  be  a very  erroneous  pofition,  for  although  inflammation  may 
be,  and  often  is  the  caufe  of  fever,  * ** yet  we  know  from  experience  that, 
many  topical  inflammations  exift,  and  of  confiderable  extent,  without  any 
fenfible  change  happening  in  the  general  circulation.  This  difference  in 
opinion  prevails,  even  at  this  day;  infomuch  that  if  we  examine  the  doc- 
trines of  the  feveral  profeftors,  we  fhall  not  find  any  two  of  them  per- 
fectly agreeing  in  their  ideas  of  inflammation.  In  this  ftate  of  uncertainty, 
lei  us,  without  attending  to  any  of  thefe  fyftems,  deduce  our  notions, 
from  eireumftanc.es  that  are  abfolutely  evident  to  our  fenfes* 


Inflammation  then  appears  to  be  an  increafe  of  heat,  adtion,  and  fenfi- 
bility  in  a part ; accompanied  with  a greater  or  lefs  degree  of  acute  pain, 

a rednefs,  diftention,  and  an  unufual  puliation,  in  the  part. 

— ^ 

Any  caufe  therefore,  whether  external  or  internal,  which  increafes  the 
natural  ienfibility  or  irritability  of  a part,  is  capable  of  producing  inflam- 
mation. We  fee  this  effedt  evidently  produced  by  the  ftimulus  of  any  irri- 
tating external  application,  fuch  as  the  bite  of  a.  venomous  infedt,  the 
action  of  cauftic,  &e.  Thefe  ftimuli  necefiarily  urge  all  the  fmaller  veffels  of 
the  part  to  more  frequent  and  powerful  con tradt ions,  and  hence  arifes 
the  increafe  of  heat,  fridtion  and  diftention,  and  the  derivation  of  a greater 

* There  are  powerful  reafons  for  denying  that  the  commotion  excited  in  the  fyftem,  where 
local  irflamrnati  >n  exift-,  thou  Id  1 e conrdered  as  Fever.  Dr.  George  Fordyce  afferts  that 

**  it  is  net  Fever,  but  a dijtinfl  difeafs  ariftng  from  Inflammation.”  H 
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quantity  of  blood  into  the  veflels  of  the  part.  Hence  alfo  the  pulfation  in 
a part  "which  before  did  not  pul  fate.  The  increafe  of  heat  and  action  in 
an  inflamed  part,  is  generally  luppofed  to  imply  or  include  a more  rapid 
circulation  in  it,  which  is  far  from  being:  the  cale,  for  this  increafe  of  heat 
and  adlion  in  a part,  may  exift,  without  any  increafed  rapidity  of  the  circu- 
lation. I will  allow,  that  a greater  quantity  of  fluids  circulates  through  a 
part  that  is  inflamed,  than  through  one  in  a natural  ft  ate,  but  they  do  not 
circulate  with  greater  or  even  with  lo  much  rapidity.  The  derivation  of  a 
greater  mafs  of  fluids,  in  confequence  of  the  irritation,  cannot  fail  of  dis- 
tending the  capillary  arteries  beyond  their  ufual  diameter. 

Hence  we  account  for  the  rednefs  which  takes  place,  and  alfo  for  the 
pain.  But  when  the  capillary  arteries  are  diftended  beyond  their  ufual  di- 
ameter by  the  acceflion  of  more  blood  into  them,  it  neceflarily  follows, 
that  the  circulation  will  be  impeded  in  its  progrefs  through  them,  rather 
than  accelerated  ; the  fluids  will  be  accumulated,  and,  whatever  may  have 
been  laid  to  the  contrary,  an  Gbjlrudlion  will  certainly  prevail.  By  ob- 
ftruftionh  owever  I do  not  mean  a total  ftagnation,  according  to  Boerhaave, 
though  that  perhaps  may  fo m crimes  happen  ; but  a tardy-orimpeded  cir- 
culation in  the  part. 

- i . • 

. * 

. \v-  ' r * 

Now  let  us  trace  the  progrefs  of  inflammation,  and  endeavour  to  account 
for  the  remaining  fymptom  fometimes  attending  it,  namely,  a general  fe- 
ver in  the  habit  or  an  increafe  of  pulfe. 

The  prog reflive  motion  of  the  blood  being  then  retarded  in  the  capillary 
arteries,  and  that  quantity  which  ufed  to  pafs  at  each  pulfation,  being  no 
longer  puflhed  through  them  in  the  fame  given  fpace  of  time,  a reflux 
of  fome  of  the  blood,  mull  confequently  happen.  This  being  urged  on 
in  a direction,  counter  to  that  of  the  circulation,  the  velocity  of  the  blood 
in  all  the  parts  in  which  this  circumftance  obtains,  is  neceflarily  retarded, 
and  thus  the  progrefs  of  inflammation  is  increafed,  the  difeafe  extend- 
ing gradually  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  being  continued  to  a greater 
or  lefs  extent.  If  this  reflux  Ihould  increafe,  it  will  communicate  itfelf 
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to  the  great  veffels ; and*  conftantly  oppafing  a retrograde  motion  to  the  fluids 
which  are  circulating  through  them,  (or  at  leaf!  a refinance  which  they  are 
not  ii fed  to  meet  with  in  their  progreiiion,)  the  effects  of  it  will  be  conveyed 
through  the  great  veffels  as  far  as  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  This  ven- 
tricle, being  then  fomewhat  overloaded  by  the  reflux  of  the  blood,  which  has 
been  conveyed  to  it,  and. partaking  alio  of  the  increafed  .irritability7-  of  the 
nervous  and  arterial  fyftern,  will  be fti.mulat.ed  to  more  frequent  contrac- 
tions ; thefe  contradlions  will  become  more  violent*  the  heat  will  increafe, 
and  a generaf  fymptomatic  fever  will  prevail,. 

This  idea  of  the  reflux  or  retrograde  motion  of  the  fluids,  is  by  no 
means  imaginary  ; exclufive  of  the  probability  of  its  exigence  from  ana- 
logy,  in  the  inverfiomof  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines,  which  is 
alfo  the  effeft  of  ftimulus,  it  is  confirmed  by  a very  curious  experiment  of 
that  accurate  obferver,  Lewenhoeclc.  That  Philofopher  examined  with, a 
micro  fcope,  in  a Bat  half-dead  with  cold  and  hunger,  that  fine  and  delicate 
membrane  which  performs  the  office  of  wings  in  this  animal.  He  perceived 
at  firft  no  motion  in  it*  but  fiv£  or  fix  hours  after,  when  the  Bat  had  been 

i * 

recovered  by  warmth,  he  faw,  with  the  affiftance  of  a microfcope,  in 
an  artery,  feme  globules  of  flagnated  blood,  which,  by  the  ofcillations  of 
the  artery,  went  backwards  and  forwards,  fometimes  retrograding  and 
fometimes  advancing  in  thefe  veffels,  till  they  were  fufficieiitly  attenua- 
ted to  pafs  through  them. 

This  Theory  of  Liflammation,  independent  of  any  other  hypothefis, 
though  connected  with  fome  parts  of  moft  of  the  fyffems  that  have  been 
formed,  appears  to  me  fimple5r  and  is  deduced  from  and  ftipported  by  fails, 
which,  of  themfelves,  feem  fufBcient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
that  require  explanation.'* 

* The  reader  is  left  to  make  his  own  comments  on  this  Theory  of  Inflammation, 
from  which  many  will  be  difpofed  to  differ,  and  for  different  rea  foils.  It  is  a queftion  whe- 
ther, either  in  point  of  argument  or  of  It  will  be  thought  fuflieient  to  invalidate  the  ge- 
nerally received  opinions  on  this  fubjedf.  H. 
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Let  us  now  proceed  to  confider  the  different  modes  in  which  Inflam- 
mation terminates. 

Inflammation  is  faid  to  terminate  in  five  different  ways  ; by  refolution, 
by  fuppuration,  by  adhefion,  by  fchirrus,  and  by  gangrene.  Inflamma- 
tion terminates  by  refolution  when  it  either  goes  off  fpontaneoufly,  or  yields 
to  the  means  employed  by  art  to  get  the  better  of  it,  or  when  it  is  re- 
moved from  one  part,  by  an  inflammation  being  excited  in  another.  The 
firfl:  is  Ample  refolution  ; the  fecond,  refolution  by  evacuations  ; the  third, 
refolution  by  metaftafis.  As  the  fecond  mode  of  refolution  is  the  one 
in  which  our  art  is  chiefly  concerned,  we  (hall  defcribe  the  manner  of 
effecting  it  when  we  fpeak  of  the  treatment  proper  for  inflammation. 

Inflammation  is  faid  to  terminate  by  fuppuration , when,  the  means  to 
procure  refolution  having  failed,  the  diforder  increafes  in  violence,  the 
bulk  of  the  part  then  becomes  more  confiderable,  and  a more  evidently 
circumfcribedjred  tumour  is  formed,  in  which,  upon  handling,  we  mani- 
feftly  feel  a fluctuation,  indicating  the  exiftence  of  fome  fluid  within. 
This  tumour  is  then  what  Surgeons  diftinguifti  by  the  name  of  abf- 
cefs,  or  impoflhumation,  and  the  fluid  contained  in  it  is  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  pus  or  matter  ; of  the  nature  and  formation  of  which  we 
fhall  treat  when  we  confider  the  doCtrine  of  abfcefles. 

The  third  termination  of  inflammation,  namely,  by  adhefion , is  when 
two  inflamed  or  fuppurating  furfaces,  are  by  any  means  brought  into 
contaft  with  each  other,  in  confequence  of  which  a connection  or  adhe- 
non  is  formed  between  them.  This  adhefion  may  take  place  either  with 
fuppuration  or  without  it ; in  the  cure  of  the  Hydrocele,  for  inftance, 
by  feton  and  by  cauftic,  we  fometimes  fee  the  inflammation  excited  by 
the  former,  merely  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  bring  on  an  adhefion  without  any 
deftruCtion  of  parts.  This  indeed  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  feton 
has  been  recommended,  and  when  the  inflammation  goes  beyond  this,  or 
proceeds  to  form  fuppuration,  it  fails  in  its  intent.  In  the  cure  by  cauftic 
this  adhefion  is  brought  about  by  the  fuppuration  of  the  whole  fac  of  the 
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tunica  vaginalis,  (and  confequently  the  obliteration  of  its  cavity,)  and  the 
fubfequent  adhefion  formed  between  the  inflamed  or  fuppurating  furfaces 
of  the  albuginea,  and  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  fcrotum.  * The  for- 
mer kind  of  adhefion  between  inflamed  furfaces  without  ulceration  or 
fuppuration,  is  alfo  made  by  the  tranfudation,  or  extravasation  of  the  co- 
agulable  lymph.  This  is  the  cafe  in  thofe  adhefions  that  are  formed  be- 
tween the  Pleura  and  the  Lungs. 

Inflammation  is  faid  to  terminate  in  fchirrus , when  the  obftrudtion  in 
the  veffels  remains,  after  the  inflammation  has  gone  off  either  by  refblu- 
tion  or  fuppuration.  So,  in  glands,  where  the  obftrudtion  is  double, 
namely,  in  the  capillary  arteries,  and  in  the  lymphatics,  we  often  fee 
that  the  fuppuration  is  only  partial,  and  that  a flow  indolent  tumour  re- 
mains, which,  unlefs  a frefli  inflammation  and  fuppuration  can  be  exci- 
ted, will  terminate  in  a fchirrus.  But  if  by  termination  we  are  to  under- 
ftand,  as  moft  writers  who  mention  this  lubjedt  feem  to  do,  that  in- 
flammation is  the  caufe  of  fchirrus  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  the  caufe 
of  fuppuration,  we  fliall  perhaps  find  their  conclufion  erroneous.  To  11- 
luftrate  the  matter  however,  let  us  take  a review  of  the  prog  refs  and  ap- 
pearances of  a fchirrus. 

A fchirrus  is,  ab  origine,  an  induration  and  enlargement  of  fome  of 
the  glands  of  the  body.  This  induration  takes  place  without  any  of  the. 
concomitant  fymptoms  except  obftrudlion.  But  obftrudlion  alone,  with- 
out other  fymptoms,  is  not  the  character  of  inflammation.  It  is,  to  all 

* The  author  feems  here  to  have  given  too  hnftiiy  into  the  [ate  Mr.  El  si’s  fir  ft  idea  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  cure  of  Hydrocele  by  cauftic  takes  place.  I have  been  favoured  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Cline  with  an  opportunity  of  examining  feveral  preparations,  in  the  collec- 
tion at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  which  put  it  beyond  difpute  that  the  whole  of  the  Tunica. 
Vaginalis  is  not  thrown  off  by  fuppuration:.  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  with  which 
Mr.  Elfe  defended  this  method  of  cure  againft  the  attacks  of  a very  able  antagonift,  lie  is  faid 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  have  relaxed  in  this  particular  point,  and  at  length  to  have  ad- 
mitted, that  tire  cure  might,  and  frequently  did  take  place,  by  mere  adhefion  of  the  hides  of 
the  Cyft,  the  ftoughing  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  being  rather  am  accidental  than  a neceftary 
circumftance,  H 
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intents  and  purpofes,  an  obftrudtibn  or  filling  up  of  the  veflcls  in  the 
gland  without  any  other  of  the  figns  of  inflammation,  and  this  is  fo  evi- 
dent, that  enlarged  glands  will  frequently  fubfifl:  for  years,  and  fome- 
times  during  life,  in  a perfectly  harmlefs  and  indolent  (late,  unlefs  fome 
irritating  power  lets  the  morbid  principle,  dormant  within  them,  into 
addon.  So  fin*  then  from  the  inflammation  cauting  the  fchirrus,  it  is  ra- 
ther to  be  lufpedted,  that  the  fchirrus  precedes  the  inflammation.  In 
fome  inftances  therefore,  where  an  inflammation  and  fubfequent  fuppu- 
at  ion  take  place  in  an  indurated  gland,  this  inflammation  is  nothing 
more  than  an  effort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  the  difeafe.  If  this  effort 
prove  fuccefsful,  the  whole  gland  falls  into  a laudable  ftate  of  fuppura- 
tion,  and  the  difeafe  is  cured.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  morbid  princi- 
ple, or  obftrudion  without  inflammation,  prevails  in  the  gland  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  this  inflammation  or  effort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  it,  the  fchirrus 
is  confirmed. 


Inflammation  is  faid  to  terminate  in  gangrene , when  the  inflammation, 
as  it  were  fubfiding,  the  difpofition  to  gangrene  prevails  over  it ; for  here 
again,  as  in  the  fchirrus,  the  inflammation  can  fcarcely  be  deemed  the 
caufe  of  the  gangrene,  fince,  as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  the  latter  often  ex- 
ifts  before  the  former,  and  the  former  is  alfo  an  effort  of  nature  to  over- 
come the  latter. 


For  the  better  illuftration  of  this,  let  us  fuppofe  a conflderable  injury 
to  have  been  done  to  the  foft  and  hard  parts  of  a limb,  by  a very  great 
act  of  external  violence.  Let  us  farther  fuppofe,  that  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  this  ftroke  fhall  be  a gangrene,  a fphacelus,  or  total  lofs  of  life 
in  fome  of  the  parts  affedted.  This  we  frequently  fee  in  large  lacerations 
of  the  lkin,  where  the  torn  piece,  though  Hill  connedted  with  the  found 
parts  in  fome  points  of  contact,  yet  is  itfeif  fo  much  affedted  by  the 
bruife,  that  it  fhall  be  entirely  deprived  of  life,  fo  as  that  it  lhall  not  be 
able  to  recover  itfeif  but  mull  be  feparated  from  the  found  parts.  This 
feparation  can  only  be  accomplifhed  by  an  inflammation  and  confequent 
fuppuration  being  excited.  So  in  all  gangrenes,  it  may  readily  be  ad- 
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mitted,  that  the  putrid  difpofition  or  tendency  to  diffolution  firft  prevails 
in  the  part,  and  that  the  inflammation  is  a fubfequent  exertion  of  the 
powers  of  nature  to  prevail  over  the  difeafe.  If  this  attempt  be  fuccefs- 
ful  the  gangrened  part  is  feparated  from  the  found  ; if  not,  the  difeafe 
gains  ground,  till  a compleat  Sphacelus  brings  on  the  dillblution  of  the 
patient.  This  is  particularly  exemplified  in  that  fpecies  of  mortification 
which  is  called  the  dry  gangrene,  which  we  often  fee  attacking  the  extre- 
mities of  old  people.  Here  there  is  no  inflammation,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a debility  and  want  of  heat  in  the  part,  from  a tardy  circulation 
brought  on  by  the  offification  of  the  arteries  * or  other  caufes.  Neither 
can  it  be  faid  that  the  great  pain,  which  thefe  patients  fuffer  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  the  gangrene,  is  a proof  of  a pre-exifting  inflammation  ; 
for  pain  is  but  one  fign  of  inflammation,  the  exiftence  of  many  other 
fymptoms  being  requifite  to  char  able  rife  this  difeafe.  We  may  alio  obferve, 
that  the  pain  in  thefe  cafes  is  of  a kind  very  different  from  the  throbbing 
pulfating  pain  of  inflammation.  It  is  a pain  which  feems  to  be  excited, 
as  it  were,  by  the  violent  commotion  raifed  in  the  whole  frame,  from  the 
flruggle  between  the  life  and  death  of  the  part,  and  may  not  improperly 
be  compared  to  that  conflibl  in  the  human  body  which  precedes  a fep  a ra- 
tion of  the  animal  from  the  fenfitive  principle.  Befides,  this  pain  can  only 
be  relieved  by  a free  ufe  of  the  ftrongeft  wines  and  mo  ft  generous  cordials, 
and  by  exceflive  dofes  of  that  higheft  of  all  cordials,  Opium  ; all  means 
which  would  increafe  the  pain  of  inflammation^. 

s 4 

Indeed  whenever  a gangrenous  difpofition  feizes  a part,  there  feems  to 
be  a perpetual  ftruggle  between*  that  and  the  inflammatory  dilpofition.  The 

* Mr.  Pott  will  not  allow  that  this  fpecies  of  mortification  is  occafioned  by  the  ojjifi-r 
cation  of  the  arteries;  and  what  few  opportunities  I have  had  of  examining  thefe  parts  by 
difTe&ion,  have  difpofed  me  to  agree  with  him.  Were  the  opinion  welhfounded,  nothing 
certainly  could  be  more  demonllrable.  H. 

N. 

May  we  not  call  in  queftion  the  propriety  of .the- -Author’s  drawing  arguments  from  the 
prog  refs  of  a fpecies  of  mortification  which  Mr.  Pott  alledges  is  u a. difeafe  fui  generis,’ 
when  treating  crn  inflammation  in  a general  way  ? PL. 
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latter  endeavours  to  increafe  the  living  principle  or  vital  powers  of  the 
part,  and  either  to  put  a flop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  gangrenous  diipofition, 
or  to  throw  off,  from  the  reft  of  the  machine,  thofe  parts  that  are  totally 
affedted  with  it ; the  former  oppofing  its  deftrudtive  and  diffolving  tenden- 
cy, to  the  vivifying  powers  of  inflammation.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  againft 
tills  dodlrine,  that  the  more  heat  is  increafed  in  animal  fubftances  the 
greater  is  their  tendency  to  putrefaction,  and  confequently  that  the  in- 
creafe of  heat  which  we  have  laid  down  as  exifting  in  an  inflamed  part 
has  the  fame  tendency  : for  this  effedt  of  heat  is  applicable  only  to  animal 
fubftances  when  deprived  of  the  living  principle.  Now  the  living  prin- 
ciple is  increafed  in  an  inflamed  part,  by  the  greater  afflux  of  thofe  vivi- 
fying fluids  which  convey  and  contain  it ; fo  that,  in  which  ever  way  the 
matter  be  confidered,  the  living  principle  muft  firft  be  deftroyed  before 
gangrene  or  putrefcency  can  take  place.  I am  aware  too,  that  the  ex- 
treme degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  produce  effedts  very  analogous  to  each 
other ; but  if  this  circumftance  be  admitted  as  an  objedlion  to  the  dodt- 
rine  here  laid  down,  we  fhall  confound  the  heat  of  fire  with  that  of  in- 
flammation, which  are  extremely  different  in  their  nature,  for  the  one 
deftroys  the  living  principle  while  the  other  increafes  it  ; nor  can  it  be 
faid  with  any  propriety,  that  a man  who  is  burnt  to  death,  dies  of  an  in.- 
flammation. 

We  now  proceed  to  confider  tire  varieties  of  inflammation  ; and,  in 
this  view,  a twofold  divifion  has  been  made  of  them,  by  all  writers,  into 
phlegmonous  and  eryiipelatous.  A divifion  however,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  totally  improper,  becaufe  the  phlegmon  is  in  reality  the  on- 
ly true  inflammation.  Eryfipelas,  although  it  has  fome  fvmptoms  in 
common  with  the  phlegmon,,  fuch  as  rednefs  and  acute  pain,  yet  is  in 
fadt  a difeafe  totally  diftindl  from  the  latter ; fo  much  fo,  that,  in  ge- 
neral, it  not  only  requires  a different,,  but  even  a totally  oppofite  treat- 
ment. 

The  characters  of  a phlegmonous,  or  true  inflammation,  are  ftrongly 
marked  in  our  general  defeription  of  inflammation  ; to  which  we  may 
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add.  that  the  red  colour  Is  very  deep,  the  heat  very  great,  the  tumour 
manifeftly  circumfcribed,  and  the  pulfe  frequently  much  railed.  In  the 
eryfi  pel  a tons  inflammation,  as  it  is  called,  the  refuels  is  not  nearfo  deep, 
and  the  fkin  inclines  to  a yellowiih  hue  ; the  pain  Is  fometimes  more 
acute,  but  of  a different  kind  ;*  not  that  throbbing  pulfating  pain,  as  has 
before  been  obferved,  but  a conftant,  teizing,  and  acute  fenfation. 
There  Is  no  kind  of  circumfcribed  tumour,  nor  does  the  fkin  refill:  the 
touch  as  in  the  former  cafe,  but,  on  the  con  tray,  pits  upon  preffure,  and 
prefently  rifes  up  again,  fb  that  an  oedema  almoft  always  exifts.  Ophthah 
tiiies  are  moftly  inflammations  of  this  kind,  and  accordingly,  we  often 
fee  them  accompanied  with  an  oedema  of  the  eye-lids. 

Thefe  two  difeafes  then,  it  is  evident,  are  very  different  in  their  nature. 
The  eryfipelas  feems  indeed  to  be  a putrid  and  not  an  inflammatory  d.if» 
eafe,  and  as  we  have  termed  the  phlegmon  the  true , fo  we  may  properly 
enough  term  this  the fpurious  inflammation.  It  feems  to  arife  from  a natural 
debility  in  the  part,  and  we  may  account  for  the  fliarp  and  intolerable  pain, 
fometimes  attending  it,  from  the  effects  of  increafed  irritability,  which  are 
always  mo  ft  fenfibly  felt  in  proportion  as  that  is  greater.  Thus,  we  fee 
alfo,  that  weak  and  relaxed  habits  of  body  are  always  the  moft  irritable. 

As  the  difeafe  is  different,  fo  are  its  terminations  ; for,  the  five  termi- 
nations of  inflammation  mentioned  above,  refer  only  to  phlegmon. 

The  eryfipelas  may  terminate  in  four  ways,  namely,  by  refolution,  by 
cedema,  by  ulceration,  and  by  gangrene.  An  oedematous  ftate  of  a limb 
often  fucceeds  an  eryfipelas,  and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled  with  it 
more  or  lefs  through  life.  Ulceration  likewife  is  a frequent  confequence 
of  it ; and  thefe  ulcers  are  as  difficult  of  cure  as  the  difeafe  itfelf,  difehar- 
ging  in  general,  a thin,  ferous  ichor,  which  is  frequently  of  fo  acrimo- 
nious a nature,  as  to  corrode  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  bring  on  frefii 
ulcers.  We  have  inftances  of  thefe  eryfipelatous  ulcerations  in  chilblains 
and  kibed-heels.  The  termination" of  the  eryfipelas  by  gangrene  is  natu- 
ral to  it,  fince  it  is  a putrid  difeafe,  or  with  a putrid  tendency  at  leaft. 

The 
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The  fir  ft  thing  to  be  attempted  in  all  inflammations  is  their  refolution.  , 
In  the  phlegmonous  inflammation,  this  intention  may  be  anfwered  by 
bleeding,  by  warm  relaxing  means,  by  emollient,  fedative,  anodyne  ap- 
plications, and  by  evacuations.  With  refpedl  to  bleeding,  it  fhould  not  be 
ufed  too  Jargely  and  indifcriminately  even  in  the  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion. Indeed  we  fhould  always  regulate  both  the  quantity  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  it,  by  a careful  attention  to  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  ; otherwife,  by 
debilitating  the  fyftem  too  much,  we  may  change  the  difeafe  from  an  in- 
flammatory difpofition  in  the  part  to  a putrid  one  ; and  we  fhall  find  it 
difficult,  after  that,  to  recall  the  inflammatory  difpofition  again,  However 
we  may  defire  and  think  it  neceffary. 

Bleeding  is  of  two  kinds,  either  general  or  topical  ; general,  when  the 
blood  is  drawn  from  the  fyftem  ; topical,  when  it  is  taken  from  the  vefiels 
of  the  part.  Bleeding  from  the  fyftem  may  either  be,  by  venaefedtion  or 
phlebotomy^  or  by  arteriotomy.  Arteriotomy  is  confined  to  the  opening 
of  the  temporal  artery,  and  is  particularly  calculated  for  the  cure  of  in- 
flammations attacking  the  head  or  eyes,  provided  they  be  of  the  phleg- 
monous kind.  Thus,  in  ophthalmies  threatening  fuppuration  within 
fide  the  cornea,  nothing  will  more  effectually  tend  to  prevent  this  mif- 
chief  than  opening  the  temporal  artery.*  Topical  bleeding  is  likewife  of 
two  kinds,  to  wit,  by  leeches,  and  by  cupping.  Leeches'  are  applied  to 

an 


* It  is  very  certain  that  bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery , in  hifeafes  that  immediately  af- 
fect the  head,  is  to  he  preferred  to  vensefeclion  ; yet  we  feldom  fee  it  very  effectually  perfor- 
med, owing  to  the  minutenefs  of  the  ramifications  of  the  vefTtd,  their  remote  fituation  from  the 
fur  face,  the  difficulty  of  making  an  orifice  in  a favourable  direction,  and  (as  is  ufually  done  in 
opening  a vein)  by  a Jingle  puntture. — As  this  practice  is  of  no  finall  importance,  being  calcula- 
ted to  afford  relief  in  cafes  of  extreme  danger,  as  in  Phrenitis,  Apoplexy,  apparent  death  by 
fuffocation,  Ac.  it  were  to  be  wifked  that  the  performance  of  arteriotomy  were  cleared  of 

thefe  difficulties  and  rendered  more  familiar  to  practitioners.  Although  manv  writers  have 

- “ , ' - 

in  lifted  on  its  good  effeCts  in  a variety  of  difeafes,  yet  few  attempts  have  been  made  either  to 
render  it  more  acceptable  to  the  mind  of  the  patient,  or  more  commodious  to  the  hand  of  toe 
operator;  the  former  aflociating  the  idea  of  danger  with  the  opening  of  an  artery,  and  the 
latter  feeling  a want  of  confidence  as  to  the  event  of  the  .undertaking.  In  a diGrtat:on  by 
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an  inflamed  part  frequently  with  advantage,  and  cupping  glafies  to  the 
neighbouring  parts  are  alio  of  fervice.  This  kind  of  topical  bleeding  is 

often 

Dr.  Butter,  on  an  improved  method  of  opening  arteries,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  directions  for  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

Q 

i.  44  The  patient  being  conveniently  placed  to  the  light,  the  operator  fits  down  fronting 
44  the  fide  which  he  intends  to  operate  upon,  fhaves  the  temple,  wipes  it  very  dry,  and  then 
44  rubs  it  over  with  powder  of  chalk.” 

2®  44  Having  difeovered  the  artery,  by  Its  pulfation  under  his  finger,  and  made  a dot  with 
u ink  on  each  fide  of  it,  (about  the  fame  height  with  the  top  of  the  ear)  fo  as  to  leave  the 
*c  diifance  of  one  half  or  three  fourths  of  an  inch  between  them,  he  diredfs  the  patient’s 
64  head  to  be  held  by  an  affifiant®” 

3.  il  Then  pinching  up  the  lkin  with  his  finger  and  thumb  below  where  he  intends  the  in- 
u cifion,  while  the  affiffant  does  the  fame  above,  he  runs  the  lancet  through  the  two  menti- 
44  ened  dots,  and  cuts  the  fkin  over  it  quite  through*” 

4®  u The  operator  next  comprefles  the  artery  with  his  left  thumb  a little  farther  up  than 
84  the  wound  ; wipes  the  wound  with  a bit  of  fponge  wrung  out  of  cold  water;  and,  having 
44  thus  got  a diflinct  view  of  the  artery,  opens  it  in  a longitudinal  direction,  and  with  an  ele- 
44  vation  of  the  point  of  his  lancet.” 

5.  44  Having  drawn  the  proper  quantity  of  blood,  he  brings  the  lips  of  the  wound  together, 
*4  applies  two  or  three  folds  of  charpee  to  it,  and  fixes  the  bandage  upon  that;  but  fo,  that 
44  the  pulfation  may  be  felt  equally  free  through  the  ramifications  of  the  temporal  artery  after, 
44  as  before,  the  application  of  the  bandage*” 

Timid  patients  generally  feel  great  reludlance  in  fubmitting  to  a fecond  firoke  with  the  lan- 
cet ; but  as,  in  attempting  arteriotomy  in  the  common  way,  this  generally  proves  to  be  necef- 
fary,  it  is  certainly  better  to  fecure  the  opportunity  of  making  a fair  and  effectual  opening 
by  the  methods  recommended  above.  With  regard  however  to  the  diredtion  in  which  the 
incifion  is  propofed,  I cannot  help  differing  from  the  author,  fince  an  orifice,  ffridtly  longitu - 
dinal  with  refpeft  to  the  artery,  has  a lefs  chance  of  giving  a free  vent  to  the  blood  than  one 
that  is  made  obliquely . This  is  very  obfervable  in  opening  a vein,  where  the  incifion,  if  made 
exa&ly  in  a longitudinal  diredtion,  is  required  to  be  far  more  extenfive  than  if  made 
obliquely.  It  muff  be  allowed  indeed  that  the  pulfation  of  an  artery  has  a continual  power  of 
diftending  the  orifice,  a circum fiance  that  does  not  obtain  in  venasfedtion ; yet,  as  the  great 
objedtion  to  the  operation  here  confidered,  exifis  in  the  difficulty  of  drawing  blood  in  fuffici - 
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often  very  effectual,  and  as  it  does  not  weaken  the  fyftem  fo  much  as 
general  bleeding,  it  may  be  ufed  almoft  in  every  kind  of  inflammation, 
the  eryfipelatous  not  excepted  ; * whereas,  in  this  laft  kind,  all  bleeding 
from  the  fyftem  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  Indeed,  as  bleeding  from  the 
fyftem  is  always  to  be  determined  by  the  ftate  of  the  puife,  if  we  at- 
tend to  this  rule,  we  fhall  never  find  bleeding  neceffary  in  the  eryfipelas  ; 
for  the  puife  in  fuch  cafes  is  ufually  languid  and  low.  In  the  eryfipelas 
which  attacks  the  head  and  face,  and  which  is  accompanied  with  a great 


ent  quantity , it  is  highly  neceffary  we  fhould  avail  ourfelves  of  every  advantage  that  the  cafe 
will  admit  of.  H. 


* The  author,  in  allowing  the  application  of  leeches  to  a part  affe£led  with  eryfipelatous 
inflammation,  will  be  thought  to  have  differed  from  what  is  the  general  pra&ice.  It  is 
worth  confdering,  in  the  firft  place,  whether,  if  unattended  with  fubfequent  incftnvenien- 
cies,  this  remedy  can  be  employed  with  the  fame  probability  of  advantage  as  in  a cafe  o 
phlegmon  ; and,  fecondly,  reference  fhould  be  had  to  fadts  for  information,  how  far  the  orifi- 
ces made  by  leeches  are  or  are  not  liable  to  degenerate  into  troublefome  ulcers,  as  has  been 
commonly  alledged.  Excellent  as  this  remedy  has  proved  in  the  true  inflammation,  there  is 
reafon  to  confder  it  not  only  as  a very  doubtful  one  as  to  its  immediate  good  effedts  in  allay~ 
ing  eryfipelatous  inflammation,  but  alfo  as  being  fomewhat  hazardous  with  regard  to  future 
confequences.  If  however,  we  admit  the  poflibility  of  a mixture  of  the  phlegmonous  and  ery- 
fipelatous  difpojitions , which,  though  fomewhat  incompatible  with  our  author’s  general  doc- 
trine, feems  in  part  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  caution  he  recommends  refpedling  the  change 
from  one  flate  to  the  other,  (fee  p.  79, 1.  8,)  we  may  account  for  the  beneficial  effedls  that  in  fome 
inftances  have  fucceeded  the  application  of  leeches,  by  the  circumfiance  of  their  having  di- 
minifhed  the  tendency  to  phlegmon.  The  ancients  chiefly  confined  the  true  eryfipelas  to  the 
(kin,  and  confidered  as  an  evidence  of  its  intermixture  with  phlegmon,  the  fwelling  and  fenfe 
of  throbbing  in  the  “ circumjacent  flefh.”  Galen,  in  the  following  paffage,  flates  the  dif- 

tindlions  made  by  the  Phyficians  of  his  time  ; which,  it  fefcms,  were  deduced  from  the  pre- 

* 

dominance  of  one  of  the  two  fpecies  of  Inflammation  over  the  other. — • <c  Quemadmodum 
“ id,  quod  fubjedtam  carnem  attingit,  neque  ex  tenui  omnino  fluxione  fit,  non  folum  eryfi- 
u pelas  efl,  fed  mixtus  affeftus  ex  cryfipelaie  et  phlegmone:  in  quo  quandoque  propria  eryfipelatis 
“ fymptomata  prevalent,  et  a recentioribus  medicis  vocatur  tabs  affedlus  eryfipelas  phlegmo- 
u nodes  \ quandoque  autem  phlegmones,  et  dicitur  ideo  phlegmon  cryfpelatodes.  Quod  fi  neu- 
“ trius  (fymptomata)  evidenter  prevalent,  fed'sequalia  Videantur,  phlegmonem  et  eryfipelas 
<c  mifla  efle  dicuntur.”  — In  the  ufe  of  topical  bleeding,  it  fhould  feem  mofl  advifable,  to  be 
guided  by  an  attention  to  thefe  circumftances.  The  more  evidently  we  fee  diftindl  marks  of 
eryfipelas,  whether  locally  or  by  fymptoms  affedling  the  conflicution,  the  lefs  fhall  we  be  jufli- 
fied  in  haying  recourfe  to  evacuations  of  any  kind.  H. 
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puffinefs  or  oedema  of  the  whole  countenance,  one  fingle  vensefetfifion  will 

bring  on  a delirium  and  the  death  of  the  patient*.  By  the  way,  it  may  be 

- » 

proper  to  obferve,  that,  in  this  particular  fpecies  of  eryfipelas,  though 
the  patient  ulually  complains  of  great  heat  and  burning  in  the  face,  yet 
the  pulfe  is  generally  very  languid,  and  it  is  ablolutely  neceffary  care» 
fully  to  avoid  ufing  any  cooling  or  aftringent  application  ; for,  an  error  in 
this  refpecl,  will  infallibly  bring  oh  phrenitis.  Perhaps  it  would  be  heft 
to  ufe  no  topical  application  whatever  in  this  cafe,  or,  if  any,  none  but 
of  the  mildeft  and  mod:  innocent  kind,  fuch  as  warm  milk  and  water, 
merely  by  way  of  a wafh. ' This  difeafe,  indeed,  is  more  the  province  of 
the  phyfician  than  of  the  furgeon,  for  it  is  to  be  treated  only  by  internal 
medicines  : thefe  fhould  he  gently  warm  diaphoretics,  with  a free  ufe  of 
warm,  diluting  liquors.  Towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  moderate  eva- 
cuation, by  gentle  purging,  is  ufeful  f . This  difeafe,  when  properly 
treated,  is  not  attended  with  any  had  confequences,  and  generally  goes 
off  in  a few  days  ; but  when  improperly  treated,  is  almoft  always  fatal. 
If  any  error  of  practice  fhall  have  been  unwarily  committed  in  the  firft. 
Inftance,  the  heft  way  to  r edify  it  is,  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  ftimu- 
lus  from  the  brain,  by  letting  up  an  artificial  ftimulus  in  other  parts. 

* This  is  fa  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Cullen,  that  I think  it  highly  ne» 
cefTary  to  tranfcribe  the  following  paflages  from  his  Practice  of  Physic,  Book  III.  Chap®. 
I.-— “ The  erxflpelas  of  the  face  c<  fays  he”  is  to  be  cured  very  much  in  the  fame  manner  as 
phlegmonic  inflammations , by  blood-letting,  cooling  purgatives,  and  by  employing  every  part 
of  the  aniiphlogifllc  regimen  ; and  our  experience  has  confirmed  the  fitnefs  of  this  method  of 
“ cure.— -The  evacuations  of  blood-letting  and  purging  are  to  be  employed  more  or  lefs  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptonw,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Pyrexia,  and  thofe  which  mark 
an  affedion  of  the  brain.  As  the  Pyrexia  continues  and  often  encreafes  with  the  inflam- 
matron  of  the  face;  fo  the  evacuations  mentioned  may  be  employed  at  any  time  in  the. 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.”  IL 

I confefs  I am  inclined  to  prefer  purging,  whenever  thought  expedient,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  difeafe  rather  than  at  a later  period.  In  many  infhnces  within  my  knowledge,, 
mercurius  dulcis  fublimatus,  given  with  this  intention,  has  proved  fingularly  ferviceable.  In 
treating  a difeafe  where  weakening  the  patient  is  to  be  avoided,  purges  of  that  clafs  which  aft 
by  encreafing  the  penfLdtic  motion  of  the  inteilines,  rather  than  thofe  that  augment  their 
fecretions,  feem  to  deferve  a preference-..  H, 
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This  is  only  to  be  clone  by  the  repeated  application  of  bliflers,  at  the  fame 
time  that  we  fhould  endeavour,  by  the  mold  powerful  remedies,  to  in- 
duce a diaphorefis  on  the  (kin  ; and  thus,  if  poffible,  procure  a lolution 
by  metaftafls,  when  fimple  refolution  fails 

The  next  intention  confidered  as  necefiary  to  be  attended  to  in  pro- 
curing the  refolution  of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  was  the  ufe  of  warm, 
relaxing  means.  This  is  to  be  attempted  both  by  external  and  internal 
remedies : the  internal  are  the  free  ufe  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  aflifted 
with  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  keep  up  a gentle  diaphorefis  or  moifture 
on  the  (kin.  Relaxation  is  to  be  procured  externally  by  fomentations 
made  with  the  common  fotus  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  or  by  plung- 
ing the  part  into  warm  water,  and  keeping  it  there  for  fame  time. 
Warm  water  itfelf  is,  perhaps,  as  powerful  in  forwarding  this  indica- 
tion, as  any  other  topic;  and  if  perfons  feized  with  flight  inflammations, 
inftead  of  having  recourfe  to  a bread  and  milk  poultice  in  the  firft  inftance, 
as  they  ufually  do,  were  to  foak  the  part  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  in 
warm  water,  they  would  often  immediately  get  rid  of  an  inflammation, 
which,  by  a contrary  treatment,  frequently  goes  on  to  fuppuration. 
It  muft,  indeed,  be  evident,  from  the  account  we  have  given  of  inflam- 
mation, that  nothing  can  act  more  powerfully  agaiuft  it  than  warm  wa- 
ter ; for,  as  we  have  fuppofed  the  exiftence  of  an  obftrudtion  to  the  cir- 
culation pmd  progrefiive  motion  of  the  blood  in  every  inflamed  part,  the 
continued  ule  of  this  relaxing  application,  by  taking  oft  from  the  rigidity 
and  tenfion  of  the  veflels,  will  at  lead:  enable  them  to  yield  more  readily, 
and  with  lei s pain,  to  the  diftending  fluids,  and  confequently  promote  a 
more  free  circulation  through  the  part,  a circumftance  which  will  moil 
effectually  remove  the  complaint  by  afting  again  ft  the  very  caufe  of  it. 
I have  joined  warmth  with  relaxation,  be  caufe  warmth  gives  a gentle  fa- 
mulus which  greatly  aiftfts  the  intention. 

i k , 

* This  little  digrelTion  upon  a tlifeafe  which,  though  immediately  conneAed  with  the  pre* 
fent  fuhje<0,  feems  to  he  rather  out  of  our  province,  will  probably  merit  the  reader’s  excufe, 
fince  the  obfervations  made  upon  it  are  deduced  from  fa£ts  and  ohfervation,  and  may  pofhbly 
prove  praiflically  ufeful. 
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Warmth  and  moifture  may  alfo  be  communicated  in  the  form  of  va- 
pour or  fleam  to  parts  which  cannot  be  plunged  into  water ; fuch,  for 
inftance,  as  the  head,  face,  or  neck  ; and  although  I am  fenfible  of  the 
fuperior  efficacy  of  fleam  to  that  of  any  other  mode  of  applying  warm 
water  under  fome  particular  circumflances  of  difeafe,  yet,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  procuring  the  refolution  of  inflammation,  I know  not,  on  the 
whole,  any  method  fo  ufeful  as  long-continued  immerfiom 

jf 

As,  in  thefe  cafes,  there  is  nothing  preferable  to  the  ufe  of  partial 
warm  bathing,  fo,  in  inflammations  of  the  trunk,  there  is  no  remedy  fo 
ufeful  as  univerfal  warm  bathing.  But,  the  conveniencies  for  a warm 
bath  not  being  always  at  hand,  while  they  are  getting  ready,  it  will  be  pro- 
per not  to  negleft  the  topical  application  of  warm  water,  either  by  fomen- 
tation or  by  fleam  ; for  a great  deal  depends  upon  the  early  ufe  of  this 
important  mode  of  relief.  I have  frequently  feen  an  approaching  inflam- 
mation flopped  fhort  in  its  firft  advances,  and  when  the  exiflence  of  it 
was  only  indicated  by  the  pain,  diflenfion,  and  throbbing  of  the  part*. 

The 

# In  cafes  where  tfie  neceflity  for  general  warm  bathing  has  not  been  very  urgent,  or  where 
the  preparations  for  it  have  been  peculiarly  inconvenient  or  impra<fticable,  very  commendable 
efFe£ts  have  refulted  from  the  ufe  of  that  ingenious  contrivance  of  Mr.  Mubge,  which  he 
calls  an  Inhaler;  an  inftrument,  eafy,  and  requiring  little  or  no  delay,  in  its  application.— - 
In  any  cafe  when  the  full  powers  of  fleam  are  required  topically , there  k fcarcely  any  mode  of 
application  fuperior  to  that  fomewhat  inelegant  one  of  a brick  heated  nearly  red  and  gradually 
quenched  with  boiling  water.  A confiderable  quantity  of  moifture  being,  in  this  procefs, 
drank  in  by  the  brick,  it  is  afterwards  forcibly  breathed  through  two  or  three  wrappings  of 
flannel  upon  the  inflamed  part,  the  patient  regulating  theciofer  or  more  diftant  application  of 
it  by  his  own  feelings.  A brick,  however,  being  not  only  aukward  and  unmanageable,  but 
of  a (hape  ill  adapted  for  approximation  with  the  body,  a piece  of  the  fame  kind  of  clay, 
formed  without  any  Iharp  edges  or  angles,  of  an  oval  fhape,  fomewhat  bent,  and  afterwards 
burnt  in  the  kiln,  would  probably  prove  more  fuitable  for  the  purpofe.  Another  remedy 
more  pleafant  though  lefs  efficacious  in  local  inflammations,  may  be  had  in  the  application  of 
a bladder  filled  with  hot  water;  but,  to  be  of  any  material  fervice,  this  fhoukl  be  applied 
without  any  intervening  fubftance,  (fi nee  the  moifture  communicated  through  the  bladder  is 
very  incon  fid  e table)  and  here  it  is  impoffible  that  the  degree  of  heat  can  be  at  all  uniform.  If 
the  whole  be  no  more  than  fufficiently  hot  to  be  of  fervice  when  firfl  applied,  its  virtue  will 
diminifti  from  that  mftant if  it  be  hotter  than  neceftary,  the  patient,  cf  courfe,  cannot 

bear 
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The  third  mode  to  be  adopted  in  endeavouring  to  procure  the  refolu- 
tion  of  an  inflammation,  is  the  ufe  of  emollient,  anodyne,  fedative,  and 
even  what  are  called  difcutient  applications. 

If  we  confult  fome  chirurgical  writers  upon  this  point,  we  {hall  find 
fuch  an  infinite  number  of  remedies  propoled,  and  thofe  of  fo  oppofite  a 
nature,  that  it  will  be  a difficult  matter  for  us  to  make  our  choice;  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  treating  all  inflammations  alike,  have  but  one 
fovereign  topic  for  them  all,  which  is,  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with 
the  addition  of  oil  or  hog’s  lard. 

If,  however,  we  fubmit  to  be  guided  by  experience,  we  {hall  find  that 
the  necefiary  topics  for  refolving  inflammations  are  reduced  to  a very  few, 
and  that  thefe  mull:  be  varied  only  according  to  the  nature,  the  degree, 
and  the  flate  of  the  dileafe.  If  we  purfue  the  fore-mentioned  indication 
of  endeavouring  to  difcufs  the  inflammation  by  warmth  and  relaxation, 
which  by  the  way  I think  be  ft  adapted  to  the  early  ft  age  of  the  difeafe, 
we  muft  be  confiftent  with  ourfelves,  and  join  an  emollient  with  a feda- 
tive application.  The  very  world  of  emollients  is  the  bread  and  milk  pul- 
tice,  not  only  on  account  of  the  oil  with  which  it  is  always  mixed  to  preferve 
.its  fluidity,  (for  oil  increafes,  in  general,  the  pain  of  inflammation)  bur 
alfo,  becaufe  it  is  a nafty  compofition,  conftantly  turning  four  upon  the 
part  when  it  has  lain  on  for  a few  hours.  The  beft  emollient  we  have  is 
linfeed,  in  which,  and  the  preparations  of  lead,  we  are  able  to  compound 
a very  good  fedative  and  emollient  at  the  fame  time.  A poultice  therefore^, 
made  of  the  Goulard  water  and  linfeed  cake,  is  perhaps  as  good  an 
emollient  and  fedative  application  as  any  we  can  ufe  ; only  one  thing 

ftiould  be  attended  to,  which  is,  that  the  Goulard  extract  employed  to 

♦ 

bear  it.  The  chief  defeat  in  this  remedy;  to  wit,  the  want  of  moiflure,  may,  however,  he 
compenfated  in  fome  degree,  by  fir £1  applying  to  the  part  a cloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and 
then  the  bladder  over  all. — Thefe  powerful  kinds  of  fomentation  are,  indeed,  moll  frequently 
dire£led  by  Phyficians,  in  cafes  of  fpafm  or  inflammation  of  the  Vifcera  of  the  Abdomen  or 
Thorax;  but,  under  proper  regulation,  their  ufe  m all  external  inflammations  may  he  ren- 
dered fully  equal  to  that  of  any  other  remedy  with  which  furgeons  are  acquainted.  Ik 

make 
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make  the  water,  (hould  be  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor  in- 
(bead  of  brandy  The  fedative  power  of  the  application  will  be  much 
increafed  by  the  addition  of  camphor,  which  is  the  rnoft  powerful  feda- 
tive in  nature,  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  (hew  hereafter  t° 

]f,  notwithftanding  the  life  of  thefc  relaxing,  emollient,  and  fedative 
means,  the  inflammation  (hould  not  only  frill  perfift,  but  (hould  alfo  ex« 
tend,  become  more  intenfe  and  painful,  and  if  no  abfolute  fymptoms  of 
approaching  or  exiftent  fuppuration  (hould  yet  have  appeared,  we  rauft  al- 
ter our  mode  of  praftice,  and  totally  lay  afide  the  relaxing  and  emollient 
plan,  in  order  to  lubftitute  one  more  powerful  and  efficacious : for,  we 
may  obfervc,  that  if  this  plan  does  not  fucceed  in  the  firft  inftance,  the 
diforder  will  frequently  be  increafed  by.perfifting  in  it;  and  this  is  what 
was  meant  by  the  hint  already  given  concerning  the  neceility  of  adapting 
our  remedies  to  the  various  flages  and  circumftances  of  the  difeafe  f . 

* Camphor  is  certainly  a moft  ufeful  addition  to  the  preparations  of  lead,  in  many  cafes . 
It  may  not  be  unneceffary  to  obferve,  refpedling  the  mode  of  mixing  it,  that  the  extradb 
and  the  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  (liould  be  firft  put  together  before  the  water  is  added, 
©therwife  a decompofition  will  happen,  I fufpedt  however,  that  camphor  is  more  ufeful 
where  a pcrfefl  fuppuration  is  defired,  than  in  cafes  where  it  is  to  be  prevented.  Much  indeed 
depends  upon  the  proportion  of  camphor  employed  ; its  proving  a fedative  or  a ftimulant Teem- 
ing wholly  to  depend  on  that  circumftance.  H. 

The  author  has  omitted  to  particularife  the  anodyne  relaxants,  to  which  he  juft 
now  alluded.  They  are  certainly  of  importance,  and  have  often  been  attended  with  efFedls, 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the  remedy  he  has  fo  ftrenuoufly  recommended  above,  A ftrong 
decodtion  of  poppy  heads,  firft  employed  as  a fomentation,  and  afterwards  formed  into  a 
cataplafm  of  fufiicient  thicknefs  with  crumb  of  bread,  not  only  tends  to  diminifh  inflamma- 
tion, but  alfo  to  abate  pain,  and  is  an  admirable  remedy,  H. 

| I confefs  I (hould  be  inclined,  in  treating  a phlegmonous  inflammation,  to  reverfe  the 
author’s  plan,  and  to  try  the  clafs  of  cold  applications  firft.  When  thefe  have  been  fruitleffiy 
employed,  the  ufe  of  emollients  and  poultices  feems  to  occur  more  naturally  ; their  foothing 
and  relaxing  qualities  being  particularly  well  fuited  to  accompany  inflammation  in  its  progrefs 
towards  fuppuration.  The  author  calls  the  cold  remedies  (i  more  powerful  and  effi- 
4 .cacious’'— “lurely  that  is  a firfticient  reafon  why  they  (liould  be  had  recourfe  to  in  the 
firft  irt fiance.  TL 
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In  this  ftate  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  then,  we  mud  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  moft  refrigerating,  aftringent,  and  anodyne  applications  that 
the  materia  medica  will  fupply.  And  we  fhall  find  thefe  properties,  for 
the  moft  part,  united  in  the  fame  topics.  Vinegar,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  water,  in  which  cafe  it  is  called  oxycrate  ; folutions  of  ial  ammo- 
niacum,  or  nitre,  in  an  aqueous  menftruum ; or,  the  aqua  ammonite  acetatre, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  folution  of  ial  ammoniacum  ; and  laftly,  fpirit  of 
wine  ftrongly  impregnated  with  camphor.  For  an  anodyne,  the  tinc- 
tura  opii,  or  elfe  opium  diflolved  in  any  of  thefe  menftrua.  Of  all  thefe 
applications  none  are  preferable  to  the  aqua  ammonias  acetatae,  with  the 
tin&ura  opii,  or  the  folution  of  fal  ammoniacum  in  water,  and  opium  dif- 
folved  in  it*.  The  fpirit  of  wine  impregnated  with  camphor,  is  an  ap- 
plication well  adapted  to  fome  particular  inflammations,  as  we  (hall  fee 
hereafter. 

All  thefe  topics,  from  their  feveral  properties,  are  wonderfully  fuited 
to  counteract  all  the  principles  and  fymptoms  of  inflammation  as  we  have 
defcribed  them.  And  ftrft,  as  we  have  determined  one  of  the  fymptoms 
of  inflammation  to  be  an  increafe  of  heat  in  the  part,  it  is  manifeft  that 
nothing  can  tend  fo  much  to  allay  this  heat  as  the  conftant  application  of 
a cooling  medium  : in  this  light,  no  remedy  in  the  whole  materia  medica 
can  be  near  fo  powerful  as  the  folution  of  fal  ammoniacum ; for,  in  the  mid  ft 
of  the  hotteft  day  of  fummcr,  and  in  a room  expofed  to  the  ardour  of 
the  meridian  heat,  by  joining  a quantity  of  lal  ammoniacum  with  water, 
the  mixture  will  be  reduced  to  a degree  of  coldnefs  below  the  freezing 
point  ; neither  will  this  effect  be  evident  in  near  fo  great  a degree  on 
immerfing  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  into  a fimilar  folution  prepared 
with  fait  of  nitre.  Secondly,  a diftention  of  the  veflels  of  thejnflamed 
part  beyond  their  ordinary  diameter  being  another  caufe  or  fymptom  of 

* This  Iafl  is  preferable  in  Hofpital  pra&ice,  as  being  much  the  chenpefb  The  propor- 
tions of  the  former  are,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  aqua  ammonia-  acetata  to  half  an  ounce  of  the 
tinftura  opii ; of  the  latter,  two  ounces  of  fal  ammoniacum  to  fix  ounces  of  water,  in  which 
we  may  difTolve  from  half  a drachm  to  two  fcruples  of  opium. 
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inflammation,  thefe  refrigerating  topics,  by  their  aftringency  (which  is 
always  a property  of  cold)  tend  not  only,  by  bracing  the  veflels  of  the 
part,  to  enable  them  better  to  refill  the  impetus  of  the  diftending  fluids* 
but  alfo  by  reftoring,  in  fome  degree,  the  tone  they  had  loft  in  confe- 
quence  of  that  preternatural  diftention,  enable  them  likewife  to  affift  in 
propelling  the  fluids  onwards,  and  consequently  to  overcome  that  impe- 
diment to  the  free  progreffive  circulation  of  the  blood  which  we  have 
fhewn  to  be  a concomitant  or  neceffary  fymptom  of  the  too  great  influx 
and  accumulation  of  fluids  in  an  inflamed  and  diftended  part.  Opium,  as 
an  anodyne  topic,  joined  to  the  cooling  and  aftringent  lotions,  is  prin- 
cipally intended  to  alleviate  the  pain  that  always  accompanies  inflamma- 
tion. It  has  been  doubted  indeed  by  fome,  whether  the  external  applica- 
tion of  opium  has  really  the  property  of  alleviating  pain,  as  is  the  cafe 
when  internally  adminiftered  ; but  repeated  experience  has  fully  eftablifti- 
ed  the  truth  of  this  fa  (ft,  and  it  is  likewife  farther  confirmed  by  the  well- 
known  advantage  which  arifes  from  the  mixture  of  opium  with  cauftics 
when  applied  with  the  chirurgical  intention  of  making  an  opening  in  any 
part*.  Neither  is  the  failure,  in  fome  inftances,  of  the  external  applica- 
tion of  opium  to  alleviate  pain,  to  be  admitted  as  an  argument  on  this 
heid ; becaufe  particular  exceptions  can  never  invalidate  any  general  fa£i 
Whatever.  The  fame  fort  of  reafoning  might  be  applied  to  every  remedy 
made  ufe  of  in  every  difordef ; for  no  mode  of  relief  can  be  fuccefsful  in 
every  individual  inftance  ; but  this  is  ftill  no  reafon  for  calling  in  queftion 

Its  efficacy  in  a general  way. 

» < • / 

* The  well-known  experiment  in  which  the  hinder  extremities  of  a frog  became  paralytic 
and  infenfible  to  the  adlion  of  mechanical  Rimuli  in  confequence  of  a folution  of  opium  hav- 
ing been  gradually  dropped  upon  them,  feems  very  Rrongly  to  favour  the  general  opinion 
concerning  opium  as  a topic.  Indeed  it  is  extremely  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  nerves  on 
the  furface  of  the  body  are  capable  of  being  thus  a£led  upon,  fince  thofe  of  the  Romach  are  fo 
fufceptible  of  the  operation  of  narcotic  fubfhnces  as  to  induce  a Rate  of  infenfibility  to  pain 
in  any  diRant  part. — -Where  opium  is  employed  under  this  idea,  the  internal  ufe  of  it  feems 
as  likely  to  anfwer  the  end  as  any  other,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  moR  efFe&ual  way  of  rendering 
the  application  of  a cauRic  eafy  to  the  patient.  H« 
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The  method  of  applying  thefe  topics,  is  to  take  pieces  of  foft  rag, 
three  or  four  times  double  in  order  that  they  may  retain  the  moifture 
longer,  and  to  apply  them  wringing  wet  to  all  the  inflamed  furface.  As 
foon  as  the  rags  begin  to  dry,  they  are  to  be  wetted  again,  either  by  dip- 
ping them  into  the  liquid,  or  by  foaking  them  with  a piece  of  fponge  tit 
for  the  purpofe,  The  oftener  this  is  done  the  better  ; for,  however  cold 
any  topic  may  be  when  applied  to  an  inflamed  furface,  it  foon  loles  that 
property  and  partakes  of  the  heat  of  the  part,  and  therefore  ceafes  to  aft 
as  a refrigerant.  The  cold  principle  muft  therefore  be  inceffantly  renewed 
In  order  that  it  may  counteraff  the  hot  one.  This  is  particularly  evident, 
when,  having  burnt  or  fcaided  a finger,  we  dip  it  into  fpirit  of  wine  and 
cr  phor,  which  we  know  is  a certain  method  of  relieving  the  inflamma- 
tion in  this  cafe,  and  frequently  of  preventing  the  cuticle  from  rifing  into  a 
blifter.  The  cold  feel  of  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  extremely  comfortable  at  fir  ft, 
but  if  the  finger  be  kept  in  it  for  any  length  of  time,  the  fluid  foon  grows 
as  hot  as  the  part,  and  therefore  ceafes  to  aft  as  a cooler,  fo  that  the  pain 
anting  from  the  heat  comes  on  again,  and  in  order  to  relieve  it  we  fhall 
be  obliged  to  chan  e the  hot  fpirit  for  fome  that  is  cold  ; thus  fhifting  the 
fluid  from  time  to  time  till  the  purpofe  be  completely  anfwered  T 

It 


* The  employment  of  fpirit  of  wine  in  thefe  cafe?,  may  be  rendered  much  more  effedluaf, 
by  availing  ourielves  of  its  power  of  producing  cold  by  evaporation . 1 bus,  inftead  of  immer- 

fing  the  icalded  part  in  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Camphor,  which  perhaps  is  only  equal  in  effect 
to  a quantity  of  wa  °r  of  the  like  temperature,  it  would  doubtlefs  be  better  if  the  part  were 
now  and  then  wettev  nth,  or  occafionally  dipped  into  if  and  afterwards  expofed  to  a current 
of  air,  fo  as  to  occ  'on  a quick  evaporation.  The  cold  thus  produced,  would  probably  do 
more  in  allaying  the  • ant  fymptoms  which  fucceed  accidents  of^this  nature,  than  could  be 
expedited  from  the  medic  2I  properties  of  any  common  application.  It  is  plain  however  that 
the  author  means  tr  coi  der  the  addon  of  cold  as  having  fome  fhare  in  thefe  advantages  * 
and  this  affords  me  an  c ortunity  of  mentioning  a mode  of  applying  it,  which,  in  feveral 
inftances  that  1 have  witn  f-  1.  has  anfwered  uncommonly  well.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
to  keep  the  lcalded  part  for  a Length  of  time  in  a large  veiled  of  cold  fpring  water.  [ have  feen 
an  infiance,  where  the  whole  g having  been  dreadfully  fcaided,  the  pain  has  prelently  been 
alleviated  by  the  ufe  of  this  fin;-  ' remedy  only,  and  the  patient  has  recovered  in  two  or  three 
days  from  the  confequences  of  an  accident,  which,  under  a different  management,  would 
have  confined  him  perhaps  as  many  weeks.  Even  in  hums,  where  theie  is  an  ablolute  de- 
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It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  free  ufe  of  thefe  cooling  and  aflrin- 
gent  remedies,  in  the  height  of  an  inflammation  which  is  perhaps  tending 
to  fuppuration,  may  improperly  check  nature  in  her  progrefs,  and  thus 
bring  on  fome  fatal  difeafe.  To  this  I anfwer,  that  when  once  the  pro- 
cefs  of  fuppuration  is  fairiy  begun,  it  does  not  feem  to  be  in  the  power  of 
man  to  put  a flop  to  it,  or  even  to  check  it  by  any  topic  whatever.  The 
inflammation  will  ftill  go  on  to  its  termination  by  fuppuration,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  it.  Indeed  it  is  an  obfervation  made 
long  ago,  by  our  fa ga cions  and  accurate  countryman  Wifeman,  that  the 
flrongeft  difcutients  fometimes  bring  on  fuppuration;  which  in  fact  means 
nothing  more,  than  that  the  procefs  of  fuppuration  will  continue  notwiths- 
tanding the  application  of  the  moil  powerful  difcutients.  Since  therefore 
the  procefs  of  fuppuration  cannot  be  checked  by  any  artificial  means, 
when  nature  is  bent  upon  it,  or  when  it  is  once  begun,  there  can  be  no 
danger  in  ufing  fach  topics  as  I have  infilled  upon  to  be  moft  effectual  in 
conquering  inflammation  ; were  it  otherwife,  the  attempt  to  cure  inflam- 
mations by  refolution  ought  never  to  be  made,  but  they  ought  all  if  poffible 
to  be  forwarded  to  fuppuration. 

Though  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a rule,  that  we  fhould  always  endea- 
vour to  cure  inflammations  by  refolution  if  poffible,  yet  there  is  certainly 
one  grand  exception  to  this  general  dodlrine,  when,  at  leaf!,  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  to  an  inflamed  part  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  This  is,  in. 
all  in  fiances  where,  after  a long  fever  or  other  acute  difeafe  in  the  habit, 
a critical  inflammation  dial!  take  place. 

This  however  is  a circumflance  very  readily  known  by  inquiring  into 
the  caufe  of  the  inflammation,  and  into  the  patient’s  date  of  body,  which 

ftrudtion  of  parts,  thefe  methods  fhould  be  taken,  fince  there  are  none  that  can  be  more 
immediately  had  recourfe  to,  or  that  are  more  capable  of  affording  prefent  eale  to  thefpatient. 
When  perfons  are  terribly  burnt  by  having  their  cloaths  fet  on  fire,  or  from  other  like  acci- 
dents, it  fhould  feem  the  moft  rational  mode  of  treatment  to  oppofe  the  rapid  progrefs  of 
inflammation  by  keeping  the  whole  body  in  a cold  bath,  inftead  of  truflingto  oily  applications, 
which,  far  from  being  of  fervice,  are  abfolutely  detrimental.  H. 
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fhould  always  be  done  previous  to  our  treatment  of  any  complaint.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a peculiar  character  belonging  to  this  critical  inflammation. 
Though  it  be  of  the  phlegmonous  kind,  yet  the  fymptoms  are  not  fo  ra- 
pid, nor  fo  violent,  as  in  other  phlegmonous  inflammations.  The  inflam- 
mation feldom  appears  outwardly  on  the  fkin,  but  is  generally  begun  in 
the  deeper  feated  parts,  where  the  fenfibility  and  irritability  are  not  near 
fo  great  as  in  the  fkin.  The  conftitution  being  much  worn  out  and  ex- 
haufted  by  the  difeafe,  has  fcarcely  power  enough  left  to  excite,  in  the 
part,  a fufficient  degree  of  adlion  to  bring  about  that  luppuration  by  which 
it  wifnes  to  expel  the  difeafe. 

A cold  application  therefore  muft  be  highly  improper  here,  for  nothing 
tends  to  diminifh  or  weaken  the  adtion  of  a part  more  than  cold.  Bleed- 
ing would  in  all  probability  be  death  to  the  patient ; and  indeed  the  pulfe, 
which  ought  always  to  be  confulted  before  we  perform  venaefedlion,  will 
be  found  not  to  indicate  the  neceffity  of  it.  It  will  be  quick  but  low,  the 
pulfe  of  irritation,  not  of  inflammation.  In  a word,  the  treatment  here 
muft  be  totally  oppoflte  to  that  which  is  ufed  for  every  other  kind  of 
phlegmon.  The  warmth  and  adlion  of  the  part,  as  well  as  of  the  habit, 
muft  be  increaled,  and  the  much-wifhed-for  end  of  fuppuration  muft  be 
forwarded  by  all  poffible  means.  The  bark  therefore  and  cordials  inter- 
nally ; and  the  external  ufe  of  warm,  ftimulating,  aromatic  applications 
are  clearly  indicated.  The  topics  may  be  either  the  cataplafma  e cymino, 
the  theriaca  or  plafters  made  of  galbanum,  fagapenum,  frankincejife, 
or  any  of  the  warm  gums. 

But  though  we  have  obferved  that  the  procefs  of  fuppuration  when  be- 
gun can  fcai  ce  ever  be  interrupted  by  art,  except  in  critical  inflammations 
where  there  is  a want  of  vis  vitae  to  form  matter ; yet  there  is  alfo  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  with  re  fp  eft  to  inflammations  and  fuppurations  arif- 
ing  from  what  arc  called  fpecific  difeafes : for  the  medicine  which  afts  as 
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a fpecific  againft  the  diffeafe,  if  applied  to  the  part,  will  effectually  diminiffi 
the  degree  of  fuppuration,  even  after  the  matter  is  formed. 

Thus,  in  venereal  buboes,  however  far  advanced,  the  confbmt  applica- 
tion of  mercury  to  the  part,  contributes  greatly  to  ieffen  the  quantity  of 
matter  formed,  and  to  diminiffi  the  fize  of  the  tumour This  would 
alfo  undoubtedly  be  the  cafe  if  we  could  find  fpecific  remedies  for  the  in- 
flammations excited  by  any  other  kind  of  virus.  Thus  the  application  of 
alcaline  fpirit  ads  fpecifically  againft  the  fling  of  a wafp. 

The  laid  circumftance  ftated  as  neceflary  to  be  attended  to  in  endeavour- 
ing to  cure  inflammations  by  refolution,  is  the  ufe  of  evacuating  or  pur- 
gative medicines,  Thefe  however  fhould  be  adminiftered  with  caution, 
flnce  ftrong  purgatives  feem  in  general  to  be  very  improper  in  inflamma- 
tions ; they  irritate  the  habit,  by  which  they  may  alfo  tend  to  increafe  ir- 
ritation in  the  part.  The  only  intention  therefore  with  which  evacuating 

* Venereal  buboes  are  certainly  to  be  diminifhed  in  bulk  by  the  ufe  of  mercury,  but 
'whether  this  arifes  from  u the  quantity  of  matter”  contained  in  them  being  u leflened,”  or 
from  a diminution  of  the  containing  parts,  w ill  admit  of  a queftion.  When  a Gland  is  inflamed, 
there  is  not  only  a great  enlargement  and  induration  of  itfelf,  but  alfo  of  the  furrounding 
glands;  the  tumour  being  often  made  up  of  feveral  fmaller  tumours.  I fufpeCt  that  mercury 
reduces  the  bulk  of  the  whole  mafs,  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  by  refolving  the  hardened  parts,  the 
fuppuration  feeming  to  become  more  compleai  in  proportion  as  this  takes  place.  If  we  agree 
with  the  author  however,  and  fuppofe  that  the  matter  within  the  bubo  is  capable  of  being  lef- 
fened  by  the  employment  of  mercury,  this  circumflance  can  only  happen  from  the  power  of 
increafing  the  aCtion  of  the  aoforbents  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  that  remedy;  and 
this,  in  a pra&ical  view,  will  hardly  be  found  to  deferve  our  approbation,  for  reafons  almofl 
too  obvious  to  enumerate. —We  have  no  caufe  to  believe  that  venereal  matter,  when  once 
formed,  can  be  aCled  upon  or  altered,  in  its  infectious  qualities,  by  the  operation  of  mercury  : 
if  this  be  true,  it’s  abforption  into  thefyftem  is  not  only  to  he  dreaded,  but  oppofed  by  every 
method  in  our  power,  and  I am  ftrongly  inclined  to  believe,  nay,  I can  almofl  fay,  it  has  been 
proved  to  me  in  fome  inflances,  that  the  recurrence  of  venereal  complaints,  fo  vexatious  both 
to  furgeons  and  their  patients,  has  been  occafioned  by  an  exifting,  but  unfufpeCted,  fource 
from  whence  the  confutation  has  been  contaminated  afrefh,  fo  as  to  render  repeated  and  fe- 
vere  courfes  of  mercury  infufficient  for  the  cure.  Sinufes  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
venereal  abfcefTes,  are  exceedingly  likely  to  retain  virulent  particles,  capable  of  continuing,  or 
rather  renewing,  the  difeafe ; land  one  of  the  cafes  juft  alluded  to,  was  of  that  kind.  H. 
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medicines  fhould  be  recommended,  is  merely  to  counteract  the  effefts  of 
coftivenefs,  which  is  apt  to  be  brought  on  by  the  general  increafed  heat  of 
the  habit  in  mo  ft  inflammations,  and  which,  itfelf,  contributes  to  keep  up 
that  heat.  The  body  fhould  therefore  be  kept  cool  and  open,  as  nearly 
as  poffible  in  the  natural  healthy  ft  ate  of  one  evacuation  every  day. 

YVe  have  now  gone  through  the  doftrine  of  inflammations,  and  laid  down 
rules  for  their  general  treatment,  diftinguifhing  the  phlegmon  from  the 
eryfipelas,  and  pointing  out  the  remedies  to  be  employed  for  the  cure  of 
each.  Thefe  principles  however  mu  ft  be  varied  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  appearance  it  takes  on,  at  the  difcrstion  of  the 
furgeon.  With  refpeCt  to  the  inflammations  of  particular  parts,  the 
treatment  of  them  will  be  confidered  hereafter  ; at  prefent  we  fliall  only 
add  a few  reflections  on  the  eryfipelas,  and  on  particular  kinds  of  it. 

The  eryfipelatous  inflammafton  feems,  as  far  as  my  obfervation  has 
carried  me,  to  be  in  general  exaiperated  by  the  ufe  of  emollient  applica- 
tions. As  the  great  principle  of  the  difeafe  appears  to  be  an  extraordinary 
increafe  of  irritability  in  the  part,  fedative  applications  to  leffen  that  ten- 
dency feem  to  be  indicated.  It  is  for  this  reafon  perhaps  that  we  often 
find  the  Goulard  water  fo  peculiarly  efficacious  ; yet,  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  its  effeCts  are  not  always  thus  beneficial,  fince  many  of  thefe  inflam- 
mations, far  from  yielding  to  faturnine  topics,  have  been  evidently  exafpe- 
rated  by  them.  Lime  water,  a folution  of  fal  ammoniacum  or  of  nitre, 
have  alfo  been  tried,  and  with  as  little  fuccefs.  At  length,  after  having 
had  recourfe  to  a great  variety  of  applications,  fpirit  of  wine  ftronglv  im- 
pregnated with  camphor  has  at  laft  proved  effectual.  This  remedy  I have 
repeatedly  known  to  be  the  only  one,  by  which  patients  have  experienced 
any  kind  of  relief,  in  the  excruciating  torture  which  is  fometimes  experi- 
enced, from  a very  high  degree  of  irritation  in  an  eryfipelas.  It  feems 
therefore  to  be  a kind  of  fpecific  againft:  this  kind  of  inflammation,  and  if 
fo,  I apprehend  it  is  only  to  be  attributed  to  the  highly  fedative  powers  of 
the  camphor ; for  I have  obferved  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  that 
remedy  contained  in  the  application,  the  greater  has  been  it i effeCh  Cam- 
phor, 
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phor,  we  like  wife 
thole  in  fl a m matio  n s 
and,  if  timely  and 


know,  is  a medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy  againft 
of  the  fingers  or  toes  which  are  called  chilblains  ; 
carefully  applied,  will  infallibly  prevent  this  kind  of 


eryfipelas  from  terminating  in  ulceration*. 


It  has  been  already  obferved  that  one  of  the  terminations  peculiar  to  in- 
flammation, is  fuppuration , or  the  formation  of  pus.  The  figns  of  ap- 
proaching  fuppuration  are,  a continuance  and  increafe  of  all  the  fymp- 
toms  attendant  on  inflammation,  notwithstanding  ail  our  endeavours  to 
difperfe  it  ; a greater  elevation  and  more  palpable  circumfcription  of  the 
tumour ; and  laftly,  rigors  or  fhiverings,  which  are  a certain  indication  of 
the  forming  of  matter. 


We  will  now  fuppofe  that  matter  or  pus  has  collected,  and  that  it  is 
alfo  evident  to  the  touch  from  the  fluctuation  of  it  under  our  fingers. 
The  tumour  thus  formed  is  called  by  furgeons  an  abfcefs,  and  the  fluid 
contained  in  it,  matter  or  pus.  But  by  what  procefs  is  this  fluid  col- 
lected, in  confequence  of  previous  inflammation  exifting  in  a part,  in  fuch 
a quantity  as  to  form  an  abfcefs;  and  what  is  the  nature  of  die  fluid  itfelf  ? 
Thefe  are  objefts  that  require  to  be  very  particularly  confide  red,  and 
many  opinions  have  been  formed  concerning  them. 

Some  have  imagined  that  pus  is  produced  partly  by  an  alteration  made 
in  the  fluids  of  the  part,  and  partly  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  over- 
diftended  capillary  veflels,  the  diffolution  of  the  fat,  and  of  other  fubftances 
about  the  tumour  ; all  which,  are  faid  to  be  blended  with  the  altered  fluids 
of  the  part.  Others  have  fuppofed  that  fuppuration  is  a kind  of  fermen- 
tative procefs  carried  on  in  the  fluids  of  the  part  affecded  ; while  others 
again  confider  it  (with  De  Haen)  to  be  a fecretion  fui  generis . With- 

* author  has  faid  nothing  on  the  treatment  neceflary  in  mixed  cafes  of  phlegmon  and 
eryfipelas.  But  furgeons,  knowing  the  remedies  fuitable  for  each  fpecies,  will  of  courfe  be 
guided,  in  this  refpeCt,  by  circumftances.  Where  phlegmon  is  found  to  exift,  it  feems  tnoft 
requifite  to  direct  our  attention  to  that  in  the  firft  inftance  ; at  leaft,  we  are  warranted,  in  fuch 
caies,  in  having  recourfe  to  a bolder  treatment  than  might  be  proper  where  the  eryfipelatous 
difpofition  appears  to  predominate.  H» 
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out  dwelling  upon  this  queftion,  which  is  more  curious  than  ufcful,  I 
fhall  juft  obferve  that  at  prefent  I am  moft  inclined  to  agree  with  the  laft 
opinion,  that  pus  is  a fecretion*. 

But 

* The  reader  will  probably  not  be  difpleafed  to  have,  inferted  here,  an  extract  from  a late 
ingenious  Diflertation  on  the  Properties  of  Pus,  by  Mr.  Home. 

After  a feries  of  well-dire£ted  and  fat  is  factory  experiments  made  with  a view  to  afcertain 
tlie  truth  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  opinion  on  this  fubjedt,  namely,  that  pus  is  a fecrction , or  at 
leaft  a fluid  formed  from  a fimilar  flructure  of  veflels  as  the  fecretions  from  the  blood , Mr.  Home 
recapitulates  the  circumftances,  which,  in  his  opinion,  tend  to  eflablifli  this  theory.  He  ob- 
ierves,  that, 

1.  “ In  its  chemical  analyfis,  pus  is  found  to  contain  flmilar  fubilances  with  the  blood,” 

2.  “ It  is,  in  a recent  (late,  free  from  any  tendency  to  putrefaction,” 

3.  u It  is  always  in  harmony  with  the  parts  which  form  it,  having  no  power  of  irritating 
(i  them,  even  when  the  furrounding  parts  aie  affected  by  it.  This  feems  to  be  peculiar  to 
<£  fecretions;  and  may  be  illufirated  by  the  tears  excoriating  the  cheek,  although  no  fuch 
“ effect  is  produced  on  the  lachrymal  gland  or  ducts,” 

4.  “ Its  appearances  vary  according  to  the  flate  of  the  conflitution  at  the  time;  and  are 
“ affected  by  very  flight  changes  in  the  general  habit,  fimilar  to  fecretions;  which  could  not 
“ be  made  up  of  the  folids  and  fluids  of  the  part.” 

3,  “ It  is  readily  abforbed  or  taken  back  into  the  circulation,  without  producing  any  ill 

**  effect  upon  the  conflitution.” 

j.  “ The  parts  which  form  it  aflame  a flructure  fimilar  to  that  of  a gland,  by  becoming 
ceedingly  vafcular  : and  what  is  curious,  and  deferving  of  obfervation,  is,  that  parts  ap~ 
ir  to  require  more  time  to  be  rendered  ft  for  carrying  on  this  procefs  in  proportion  as 
'•<  . v are  different  in . flru&ure  from  a gland.  In  internal  canals,  which  have  naturally  a 
il  ferreting  furface,  pus  is  formed  in  five  hours.  On  the  cutis,  which  is  very  vafcular,  in 
u Ic-s  than  twenty  hours:  and  in  common  mufcles,  nearly  in  forty-eight  hours.” 

* It  is  compofed  of  globules  fwimming  in  a tranfparent  fluid  ; which  is  the  cafe  with 

. a - fecretions.” 

; t is  thinner  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  veflels  than  afterwards,  fimilar  to  fecretions 
**  in  g acral.” 

9.  “ It 
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But  whatever  may  be  the  inode  of  this  fluid  being  formed*  the  nature 
of  it  when  once  formed,  is  a circumftance  to  be  determined  by  our  i cafes* 
Pus,  or  what  is  called  laudable  or  good  pus,  is  a cream-coloured,  bland, 
homogeneous  fluid,  fomewhat  fait  to  the  tafte,  and  devoid  of  fmelh 

From  this  defeription  of  good  pus,  fuch  as  we  find  generally  collected 
in  well -formed  abfeefies,  it  is  manifeft  that  it  mu  ft  be  a nioft  harmlefs 
and  inoffeniive  fluid  ; and  indeed,  pradice  has  afforded  me  a few  in- 
fiances,  in  which  1 have  feen  large  collections  of  this  fluid,  or,  in  other 
words,  large  abfeefies,  which  the  furgeon  intended  to  open  the  next  day* 
but  which  have  difappeared  entirely  in  the  courfe  of  the  night,  leaving 
no  traces  behind.  Neither  has  this  fudden  abforption  of  matter  been 
attended  with  any  inconvenience  ; for  though  care  was  taken  to  give 
the  patient  a few  purges  afterwards,  it  appeared  that  this  was  by  no 
means  neceffary,  not  the  leaft  fymptom  of  danger  or  difeafe  having 
fucceeded. 

\ ' fi  , • 

This  however  relates  only  to  pus  in  a found  ftate  ; but  it  may  become 
altered  or  acrimonious  in  its  nature,  when  it  certainly  cannot  be  fo  very 
inoffeniive  a fluid.  One  of  thefe  alterations  manifefts  itfelf  by  the  finell; 
for  if,  in  letting  out  the  matter  of  an  abfeefs,  it  fhould  have  a putrid 
fin  ell,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  that  matter  is  certainly  of  an  acrimonious 
quality.  It  is  frequently  found  alfo  mixed  with  blood  and  other  fluids, 
when  it  lofes  its  cream  colour  and  becomes,  of  a dark,  dirty,  brown  hue  ; 
in  which  cafe,  it  is  called  purulent  fames.  In  other  instances  it  lofes  its 
confidence,  is  much  thinner  than  it  ought  to  be,  its  colour  Inclining  to 
yellow,  fomewhat  refembling  fermn,  and  in  this  ftate  it  is  termed  ichor. 

9.  u It  is  highly  probable,  from  what  we  know  of  the  fecretions  in  genera!,  that  they 

tnuft,  in  every  inftance,  leave  the  terminations  of  the  fecreting  veflels  in  a very  fluid  ftate; 
“ and  mult  take  on  the  confidence  they  are  found  to  poffefs,  either  immediately,  or  foon  af- 
“ ter  they  are  fecreted,  ftmilar  to  pus,” 

1 o thofe  who  are  defirous  of  carrying  ft  ill  farther  the  inveftigation  of  a fubjedt  fo  highly 
important  to  Surgery,  the  attentive  perufal  of  this  very  intelligent  publication  cannot  be  too 
ftrongly  recommended.  H.  * , 
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Abfcefles  may  be  divided,  with  refpeCt  to  their  fituation,  into  internal  and 
% 

external.  We  call  them  internal,  when  they  able £1  the  cavity  of  t he  head, 
of  thecheft,  of  the  belly,  or  of  any  of  the  joints;  external,  when  they  have 
their  fituation  in  any  of  the  outer  parts  of  the  body.  The  external 
again,  may  be  divided  into  deep  feated,  or  fuch  as  are  under  the  iafeia  of 
the  mufcles  ; and  fuperficial,  or  fuch  as  are  fituated  in  the  cellular  and 
adipofe  membrane,  or  among  the  common  integuments  under  the  flan  ; 
which  divilion  will  be  found  to  require  a co.nfiderable  difference  in  their 
treatment. 


Abfcefles,  with  refpeCt  to  their  nature,  may  be  diftinguifhed  ; firft, 
into  abfcefles  of  the  glands,  which  may  take  place  in  any  of  the  lympha- 
tic glands  throughout  the  body,  but  which  moft  frequently  affect  the 
parotid  and  lubmaxillary  glands,  and  are  the  uiual  characteriitics  of  the 
fcrophula;  and  fecondly,  into  critical  abfcefles,  or  luch  as  happen  after 
any  acute  difeafe,  and  fupply  the  place  of  that  critical  resolution  by 
which  the  difeafe,  in  its  natural  progreffion,  fhould  have  been  removed. 

Thefe  feveral  diviflons  of  abfcefles,  from  their  fituation  and  from  their 
nature,  we  fhall  find  ufeful  in  laying  down  general  rules  for  the  treat- 
ment of  them,  which  we  fhall  firft  proceed  to  do,  and  then  mention  the 
particular  treatment  proper  for  every  abfeefs  that  may  happen  in  any  part 
of  the  body. 

When  we  are  convinced  that  pus  is  collected  in  any  part,  and  forms  what 
is  called  an  abicefs,  that  fluid  muff  be  confidered  as  an  extraneous  body, 
and  therefore  the  firft  general  confideration  is  to  procure  a fpeedy  vent 
for  it.  It  is  however  a general  rule,  not  to  make  an  opening  till  we  are  per- 
fectly fure  that  matter  is  formed,  and  in  many  cafes  not  till  we  are  certain 
of  the  abfcels  being  come  to  maturity,  as  it  is  called  ; that  is  to  lay,  not 
till  it  appears  that  the  increafe  of  the  difeafe  is  flopped,  and  all  the 
pus  which  we  may  fuppofe  would  be  formed  in  the  tumour  is  already  col- 
lected there. 
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Now  bv  What  criterion  fliall  we  determine  this  ? It  has  been  already 
faid  that  when  pus  is  forming  in  an  abfeefs,  the  progrefs  of  the  inflam- 
mation is  increafed,  the  tumour  becomes  more  elevated  and  circumfcribed, 
rigors  and  fliiverings  take  place,  and  laftly,  the  fluduation  of  the  matter 
is  evidently  felt  under  the  fingers.  This  holds  good  with  refped  to  thofe 
abfcefTes  particularly  that  are  fe&ted  in  the  fuperficial  parts  of  the  body, 
in  the  cellular  and  adipofe  membrane.  But  in  deeper  fcated  ab  fee  lies, 
fuch  for  inftance  as  are  formed  under  the  thick  fafeia  of  the  mufcles  in 
the  thigh  and  in  the  back,  thefe  figns  are  not  evident,  and  indeed  many 
of  thefe  tumours  are  not  attended  with  any  kind  of  change  of  colour  in 
the  Ikin.  Habit  therefore  mirft  go  a great  way  in  a (lifting  us  to  form  a 
-determination  here.  By  frequently  feeing  and  touching  deep-feated 
abfeefles,  we  not  only  become  fenfible  of  the  fluduation,  though  deep, 
but  the  eye  will  be  almoft  fuflicient  of  itfelf  to  fix  the  judgement.  We 
miift  not  however  fail  to  attend  particularly  to  the  mode  of  their  formation 
-and  progrefs.  Whenever  a tumour,  though  having  no  rednefs  of  the 
fkin,  -fhall  have  been  formed  with  great  pain,  and  when  it  has  come  on 
after  lome  external  violence,  or  after  fome  acute  diftemper,  and  that  more- 
over the  patient  fhall  have  complained  of  irregular  rigors  or  fliiverings  ; 
from  all  thefe  circumftances  taken  together,  we  may  have  good  reafon  to 
'conclude  that  matter  is  at  leaft  formings 

But  there  deems  to  be  one  farther  point  neceflary  to  be  confidered,  and 
that  is,  by  what  criterion  we  fhall  judge  whether  the  matter  in  thefe 
4eep-feated  abfeefles  be  completely  formed,  or  in  other  words,  whether 
it  be  the  proper  time,  according  to  the  general  rule,  for  giving  vent  to  it- 
And  here  if  we  conflantly  bear  in  our  minds  one  of  the  axioms  of  that 
great  and  accurate  obferver  of  nature,  Hippocrates,  we  fliall  have  a gene- 
neral  rule  t©  lead  us  in  moft  inftances-  This  axiom  is,  ITe^  reeg yzvecnots  tv 
ii  wivot  ^ h 7 ru^tFol  ihjfA&odvvri  jtaXXov  w yevofevv,  that  is  to  fay,  there  is 
a 'Treater  pain  and  fever  while  pus  is  forming, , than  when  it  is  formed . 

If  therefore,  after  the  fore-mentioned  fymptoms  attending  a tumour,, 
&nd  particularly  alter  the  ihiverings?  we  fliould  perceive  a remiflion  of 
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the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  without  any  fenfible  diminution  of  the  vo- 
lume of  the  tumour,  or  rather,  perhaps,  with  an  incrcafe  of  it,  we  may 
then  conclude  that  the  matter  is  compleatly  formed.  This  rule  however, 
though  very  extenfive,.  is  not,  as  we  fhall  find,  applicable  to  every  poflible 
cafe  ; fince,  when  we  come  to  confider  the  treatment  of  each  particular 
abfeefs,  we  fhall  find  one  of  two  inftances,  in  which  we  have  fear ce  any  other 
criterion  to  judge  of  the  exiftence  of  matter,  except  the  violence  of  the 
pain,  and  hardly  any  other  motive  to  determine  us  as  to  the  neceflity  of 
making  a.  fpeedy  opening  in  the  part. 

Having  thoroughly  made  ourfelves  m&fters  of  all  the  figns  or  indications 
of  exifting  fuppuration,  the  next  bufinefs  is  to  confider  of  the  mode  ofc 
giving  vent  to  it.  This  may  be  done  in  three  ways-;  by  nature,  by  in- 
cifion,  and  by  cauftic;  all  of  which  it  may  be  proper  occalionally  to  adopt, 
according  to  the  different  fituation  or  nature  of  the  ablbefs. 

In  all  fuperficial  abfeefles  feated  in  the  cellular  or  adipofe  membrane 
above  the  fafeia  of  the  mufcles,  particularly  if  they  be  not  of  any  confi- 
de "able  extent,  in  general  there  can  be  no  harm  in  leaving  them  to  nature, 
fo  as  to  let  them  burft  of  themfelves.  The  beft  application  to  an  in- 
flamed abfeefs  advancing  to  fuppuration  is  fomething,  of  an  emollient 

kind,  that  fhall  keep  the  part  as  fupple  and  as  eafy  as  poffible.  Poultices 

/ 

made  with  the  faturnine  water  and  crumb  of  bread,  or  with  the  linfeed 
cake  and  water,  I think  preferable  to  the  ordinary  applications,  as  I have 
before  had  occafion  to  obferve* 

In  thefe  fuperficial  abfcefles  the  fame  application  may  be  continued  after 
the  tumour  has  burft,  and  if  there  be  any  induration  exifting  in  the  fur- 
rounding parts  which  does  not  give  way  in  a few  days  to  emollient  cata- 
plafms,  the  addition  of  a fmall  portion  of  mercurial  ointment  fpread  on 
the  furface  of  the  poultice  will  greatly  aftift  in  foftening  it.  This  plan  fhould 
be  continued  till  all  the  matter  is  evacuated*  and  all  the  inflammation  and 
hardnefs  are  difperfed  ; when  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  afide  the  emollients, 
to  cover  any  little  fore  that  may  remain  with  a pledget  of  cerate,  and  to 
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make  ufe  of  gentle  preilure  by  bandage  to  haften  tbe  confolidation  of  tbs 
parts. 

If  the  feat  of  the  abfeefs  be  in  the  glands  near  the  fkin,  (which  is 
alfo  a fuperficial  abfcels)  it  may  be  neceffary  to  make  uie  of  more  ftimu- 
latinp*  cataplafms  ; for,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  fuppuration  is  generally  very 
tardy,  and  requires  to  be  quickened.  Some  have  recommended  poultices  of 
onions,  figs,  and  lily  roots,  for  this  purpofe  ; and  the  author  of  a late 
publication  on  this  fubjedt,  ftrongly  advifes  an  epithem  made  of  honey,, 
flour,  and  yolk  of  egg,  which  he  fays  fhortens  confiderably  the  duration 
of  the  difeafe.  But  if  the  fuperficial  abfeefs  be  of  any  extent,  we  fhall 
find,  that  the  opening  made  by  nature  will  not  be  fiuffieiently  large  to 
evacuate  the  pus.  We  fhall  therefore  be  under  a neeeffity  of  making  an 
artificial  opening,  and  the  heft  mode  of  doing  this  is  by  a free  even  kick- 
fion  with  a clean-cutting  knife.  The  opening  fihould  be  made  without 
any  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  in  the  longeft, 
not  the  longitudinal,  axis  of  the  tumour,  unlefs  that  fliould  prove  the 
longeft,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  for  in  thefe  fwellings  the  tranfverfe  axis 
is  u iii ally  the  longeft. 

This  kind  of  abfeefs,  when  it  requires  an  opening  on  account  of  its 
ftze,  may  likewife  he  punctured  as  early  as  the  matter  is  formed  ; and 
although  there  fhould  be  feme  little  hardnefs,  it  need  not  hinder  the 
operation,  for  that  will  eafily  be  refolved  in  the  courfe  of  the  cure.  In 
general  I have  obferved,  where  it  is  neceffary  from  the  fize  of  a fuperfi-. 
cial  abfeefs  to  open  it,  that  the  fooner  the  opening  is  made  the  better. 

This  pradlice  faves  the  patient  much  pain,  by  putting  a flop  to  the  pro- 

€ 

grefs  of  the  difeafe,  and  by  preventing  the  (kin  from  being  thinned  to  a 
con  fide  r able  extent,  fo  as  to  occafion  the  fubfequent  lots  and  deftrudtion 
of  it.  But  when  the  abfeefs  happens  in  the  fuperficial  glands,  it  is  much 
better,  if  poffible,  never  to  open  it  by  artificial  means  ; becaufe,  as  the  cure 
of  the  diftemper  depends  upon  the  melting  down  of  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  gland,  the  longer  the  pus  is  permitted  to  fojourn  in  the  part* 
the  more  compleatly  will  this  effect  be  obtained. 
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As  in  the  fuperficial  abfcefs  which  is  not  glandular,  early  opening  is 
to  he  recommended,  in  order  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  ; fo,  in  the 
glandular  abfcefs,  we  interdict  it  with  a view  to  encourage  the  progrefs 
of  the  dileafe  on  which  the  cure  principally  depends.  Again,  it  the 
glandular  abfcefs  be  fo  large  as  to  require  opening,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  beft  mode  of  doing  it  will  be  by  cauftic,  which  will  be  found  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  incilion,  becaufe  the  object  is  not  to  fave,  but  to  de- 
ftroy  the  affe<5ted  part.  Thus  in  venereal  buboes,  when  it  is  neceffary  to 
open  them,  the  cauftic  will  be  found  to  be  by  far  the  mod  eligible  mode.** 
But  if  the  abfcefs  be  in  the  fub-maxillary  glands,  where  it  is  neceffary  as 
much  as  pofiible  to  avoid  deformity,  and  confequently  the  lofs  of  Ikin  ; 
if  the  fwelling  be  fo  large  as  to  require  an  artificial  opening,  it  will  per- 
haps be  better  to  avoid  the  cauftic  and  to  make  a fmall  opening  with  a 
lancet  at  each  extremity  of  the  tumour,  by  means  of  which,  we  may  in- 
troduce a feton  and,  very  poftibly,  deftroy  the  gland  without  afFefting 
the  fkin  that  covers  it.  Nor  is  even  this  rule  of  waiting  as  long  as  pofti- 
ble  before  we  make  an  opening  in  abfceffes  of  the  glands,  to  be  admitted 
without  an  exception  ; for,  when  we  come  to  conftder  the  abfcefs  in  the 
lactiferous  glands  of  the  bread,  we  ftiall  find  that  a contrary  practice  will 
be  attended  with  the  mod;  falutary  confequences. 

In  the  deep  feated  abfcefs,  or  that  which  is  under  the  fafcia  of  the 
mufcles,  where  there  is  in  general  no  inflammation  of  the  fkin,  if  the 
tumour  does  not  advance  kindly  to  fuppuration,  indead  of  the  fuppura- 
tive  cataplafm  recommended  in  the  other  abfcefs,  we  may  ufe  with  pro- 
priety and  with  good  effeCt,  any  of  the  warm  ftimulating  pladers  made  of 

* 1 confefs  I fcarcely  ever  faw  a venereal  bubo  that  required  this  extenjive  application  of  the 
cauftic.  The  difeafe,  in  general,  very  rapidly  removes  the  fuperficies,  and  reduces  the  abf- 
cefs to  the  ftate  of  an  ulcer,  (if  the  previous  ufe  of  mercury  has  not  been  fo  conftderable  as 
to  oppofe  this  procefs ;)  in  which  cafe,  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  expeded  from  an  opening 
that  is  more  than  fufficiently  extenftve  to  favour  the  free  digeftion  of  the  wound.  But  the 
proportion  of  true  venereal  buboes,  to  the  number  of  glandular  abfeefles  which  are  generally 
deemed  iuch,  is  very  fmall  ; even  though  tbefe  may  have  owed  their  origin  to  fymptoms 
palpably  venereal  in  therafelves.  H. 
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gum  ammoniacum,  or  galbanum.  But  in  thefe  deep  feated  abfcefles  re 
mull:  purfue  a very  different  mode  of  treatment  from  that  which  we  have 
juft  recommended  for  the  fuperficial  abfcefs.  In  the  latter,  although, - 
when  an  opening  is  required,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  have  recourfe  to  it  earl yr 
yet  no  great  danger  can  attend  a little  delay,  efpecially  fince  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  fome  of  them  might  be  left  to  bnrft  of  themfelves  : but, 
in  the  deep  feated  abfcefs,  however  final!  the  extent  of  it,  not  only  the 
cafe  can  never  be  cured  without  an  artificial  opening,  but  it  is  likewife  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  that  this- opening  fhould  be  made  as  early  as  pofi 
fible,  and  as  foon  as  the  Surgeon’s  knowledge  and  penetration  lead  him 
to  judge,  by  attending  to  the  circumftances  already  mentioned^  that  tha 
pus  is  formed. 

Let  us  confide r a little,  the  nature  of  the  parts  furroundrng  the  matter. 
In  the  fore  part  of  the  tumour  there  is  a ftrong  inelaftic  tendinous  expan- 
fion,  forming  a confiderable  refiftance  to  the  diftending  power  of  the 
fluids  within  ; fo  that,  until  this  refilling  fafcia  be  ftretched  to  fuch  a de- 
gree as  to  break,  the  matter  cannot  pofiibly  come  forward  to  the  fkin. 
But  the  back  part  and  fides  of  the  abfcefs  are  of  a very  different  nature's, 
they  confift  either  of  foft  mufcular  fibres  conne&ed  with  yielding  cellular 
membrane,  (proper  fubftances  either  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  preflu  re  of 
the  incumbetit  fluid,  or  to  tranfmit  that  fluid  through  all  the  interftiees 
of  the  mufcles,  fo  as  to  form  burrows,  holes,  or  finufles  for  the  matter 
which  extends  the  mifchief  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  or  perhaps  diffufes  it 
through  the  whole  of  the  limb)  or  elfe  thefe  parts  may  be  thin  membranes, 
as  in  the  inftance  of  the  abfcefs  under  the  fafcia  of  the  abdominal  mufi 
cles,  where,  fooner  than  the  ftrong  tendinous  expanfion  will  burft,  the 
matter  will  be  more  likely  to  pierce  the  peritoneum  and  evacuate  itfelf 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  muft  generally  prove  fatal.  Or 
laftly,  the  matter  may  be  feated  near  the  furface  of  fome  bone,  where  if  it 
be  fuffered  to  remain,  a caries  may  be  the  confequence.  From  all  thefe 
circumftances  the  neceffity  of  making  an  early  opening  will  appear ; and 
it  will  likewife  be  evident,  that  the  opening  fhould  be  made,  not  by  cauftic 
but  by  incifion.  It  is  proper  indeed  that  thefe  deep  feated  abfeefles  fhould 

be 


#>e  opened  very  largely,  and  that  the  fafcia  covering  them  fhould  be  freely 
-divided,  in  order  that  the  Surgeon  may  get  fairly  at  the  bottom  of  the  abf- 
cefs, fo  that  if  there  be  any  finuffes  running  among  or  between  the  in- 
•terftices  of  the  mufcles,  he  may  either  be  able  to  lay  them  open,  or  by 
tracing  the  direction  in  which  they  run,  make  counter-openings  where- 
•ever  they  may  be  required. 

In  the  infide  of  mod  abfceffes  we  like  wife  meet  with  portions  of  the 
cellular  or  adipofe  fubftance,  or  perhaps  of  feparated  coagulable  lymph, 
which  do  not  make  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  cavity,  but  run  through 
the  middle  of  it,  forming  fo  many  little  bars  of  flefh,  paffing  acrofs  from 
one  fide  of  the  abfcefs  to  the  other.  Thefe  mud  be  learched  for  with 
the  finger,  and  wherever  we  find  them,  they  muff  be  cut  through  with 
the  knife.  Sometimes  we  fhall  meet  with  them  of  confiderable  thicknelk, 
^and  much  indurated. 

Nor  fhould  it  be  conceived,  though  this  rule  of  early  opening  in  the  deep 
Tented  abfcefs  is  founded  on  theory,  that  it  is  wholly  unfupported  by 
praftice.  On  the  contrary,  by  opening  thefe  abfceffes  early,  they  have 
Sometimes  been  cured,  though  extremely  large,  and  containing  very  large 
quantifies  of  matter,  in  a month  or  fix  weeks  .;  while  other  tumours  of 
this  nature,  which,  from  their  flow  progrefs  in  the  early  ftages,  have 
been  either  negledted  by  the  patient,  or  differed  to  come  forward,  or  ripen, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  have  kept  the  patient  fix  months  under  treat- 
ment; during  which  time,  he  fhall  have  been  in  imminent  rifique  of  his 
life.  This -tedious  prolongation  of  the  complaint  has  been  entirely  owing 
to  the  matter  being  differed  to  remain  longer  in  the  part  than  was  necef- 
fary,  by  which  finuffes  have  been  formed,  the  number  and  direction  of 
•which,  it  was,  at  firft,  perhaps  impoffible  to  di (cover,  and  which,  ha- 
ving manifefted  themfelves  with  painful  and  aggravated  fymptoms  in  the 
courfeof  the  cure,  have  at  length  required  a feparate  and  particular  treat- 
ment. In  general,  when  once  matter  is  formed  in  a tumour,  it  may  be 
confidered  as  ripe  enough,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  opened. 
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But  this  rule  of  opening  deep  feated  abfceffes  as  early  as  poffible,  is  not 
without  its  exception.  The  only  circumftance  however,  which  may  he 
laid  to  form  a general  exception,  arifing  from  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  is 
in  the  cafe  of  critical  abfceffes,  or  tumours  formed  to  carry  off  the  re- 
mains  of  fomething  morbid  from  the  fyftem. ' Here  nature,  exhaufted 
by  the  violence  or  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  and  exerting  her  laft  efforts 
to  expel  the  enemy  from  the  conftitution,  is  fometimes  , deficient  in  pow- 
ers to  produce  that  degree  of  inflammation  fufficient  to  prepare  or  to  fe- 
crete  the  fluids  in  a proper  manner,  io  as  to  form  well-conco£led,  good 
pus.  If  we  open  thefe  critical  ahfcefles  too  early,  we  fhall  difturb  na- 
ture in  her  operations,  and  fire  may  never  after  be  able  to  execute  them 
compleatly.  We  fhall  give  vent  to  crude,  unconcoffed,  unprepared 
fluids  as  it  were,  and  only  carry  away  a part  of  what  the  conftitution 
wifhes  wholly  to  get  rid  of. 

It  is  moft  advifable  therefore,  in  thefe  cafes,  to  wait  till  the  inflamma- 
tion appears  to  be  raifed  pretty  high,  and  till  the  difeafe  oft  the  habit 
Teems  to  be  all  transferred  to  the  part ; and  this  an  accurate  obferver  may 
diftinguiih  in  the  appearance  of  the  patient’s  countenance,  which,  from 
being  very  morbid  and  fickly,  puts  on  a more  healthy  and  promiftng  afpedr. 

In  thefe  critical  abfceffes,  we  may  therefore,  in  general,  wait  to  pbferve 
the  turn  and  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  ; unlefs  there  fhould  be  fome  circum- 
ftance, of  material  confequence,  wdftch  indicates  a contrary  intention  : as 
when  we  have  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  matter  may  make  its  way  ei- 
ther into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  or  when  it  may  injure 
fome  part  of  confequence  ; or  laftly,  in  critical  abfceffes  after  the  fmall 
pox,  which  I have  learnt  from  experience,  are,  in  general,  fatal,  unlefs 
they  be  opened  early.  There  may  be  fome  cafes  likewife,  where  the  cri- 
tical fuppuration  is  going  on  very  (lowly,  to  the  utmoft  hazard  of  the  pati- 
ent’s life,  and  when  the  part  feems  to  require  an  additional  ftimuius. 
To  iuch  a kind  of  flow  critical  tumour,  a prudent  Surgeon  may  even 
venture  the  application  of  a cauftic,  by  which  means,  he  may  be  likely 
to  affift  the  powers  of  nature  in  haftening  the  formation  of  the  matter, 
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and  expelling  the  dileafe.  But  if  he  propofes  to  open  fucli  kind  of  tu- 
mours with  this  intention  and  in  this  ftate,  it  is  plain,  he  ought  not  to 
prefer  the  mode  by  incifion  to  that  by  cauftic;  for  the  latter,  while  it  is 
ading,  may,  by  its  ftimulus,  produce  the  defired  effed.  * 

It  is  alfo  another  general  rule  in  the  treatment  of  abfceftbs,  to  lay  open 
all  the  finufles  and  cavities  we  may  find  belonging  to  them.  However  ju- 
dicious and  falutary  this  pradice  may  be,  there  are  fome  cafes  in  which  it 
is  needlefs,  and  others  where  it  is  impolfible.  For  inftance,  it  is  fcarcelv 
ever  neceffary  to  open  fuperficial  or  cutaneous  finufles,  from  which  the 
matter  may  be  readily  expreflfed,  and  which  may  afterwards  be  cured  by 
proper  comprefiion ; unlefs  it  fhould  fo  happen  that  the  bottom  of  the 
finus  is  fituated  in  a depending  part,  and  the  opening  of  it  above,  when  it 
may  be  impoffible  to  force  out  the  matter  by  comprefs  and  bandage,  and 
when  we  may  be  obliged  either  to  lay  open  the  finus  through  its  whole 
extent,  or  to  open  the  bottom  of  it  and  pafs  a feton  through  the  reft. 

Nor  need  we  in  general  to  lay  open  finuflfes,  whofe  opening  is  in  a de- 
pending part,  for  in  thefe,  the  matter,  finding  a ready,  iflue  of  itfelf, 
the  finus  will  fo  on  be  clofed.  Neither  is  there  ufually  any  necefifity  for 
opening  finuffes  which  are  fituated  in  fuch  a mannejr  that  a counter-open- 
ing may  be  made  with  facility,  and  the  lodgement  of  the  matter 
prevented. 

Whenever  finuflfes  are  fo  deeply  fituated,  that  they  cannot  be  opened 
without  the  rifque  of  injuring  fome  part  of  confequence  to  the  machine, 
large  incifions  are  to  be  avoided.  But,  in  this  cafe,  we  muft  examine  the 
parts  with  great  attention,  in  order  to  judge  whether  any  benefit  can  arife 
from  a counter-opening  or  not.  Indeed  the  proper  management  of 
counter-openings,  is  a circumftance  which  evinces  the  (kill  of  the  Surgeon 

j 
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* One  effe£t  attending  the  application  of  a cauftic,  is  plainly  that  of  rendering  Juppuratiori 

more  ccmpleat ; an  additional  reafon  why,  in  opening  abfeefles,  this  mode  (hould  be  preferred 
to  incifion.  H. 
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on  as  much  as  any  one  point  of  the  art,  Tn  compound  fra&ures  particu- 
larly, I cannot  help  obferving,  that  many  limbs  may  be  faved  by  coun- 
ter-openings, judiciou  fly  made,  and  with  attention;  for  the  direction  of 
finufies,  in  thefe  cafes  as  well  as  in  abfcefles,  muft  be  carefully  traced  and 
noticed,  other  wife  the  counter-openings,  as  I have  often  feen,  will  be 
made  in  vain. 


When  a fuperficial  abfcefs  is  opened,  the  pus  is  to  be  prefled  out  of  it 
yery  gently  ; for  it  is  bad  pradlice,  to  fqueeze  all  the  parts  of  an  abfcefs 
with  violence,  in  order  to  prefs  out  every  drop  of  matter  contained  in  it. 
The  Surgeon,  in  doing  this,  counteracts  the  views  of  nature  ; for  ftrong 
preflure,  upon  parts  which  are  ftill  in  a differing  ftate,  increafes  the  in- 
flammation, and  renders  the  fuppurating  procefs  longer.  The  complete 
evacuation  of  pus  from  an  abfcefs,  rather  retards  than  accelerates  the 
cure ; fince,  in  moft  abfcefles  that  have  been  opened,  there  are  ftill  fome 
of  the  furrounding  parts  in  an  inflammatory  ftate  and  tending  to  fuppu- 
ration,  to  which  nothing  can  encourage  them  more,  nor  of  courfe  tend 
to  relieve  them  fooner,  than  the  contadl  of  that  mild,  bland  fluid,  called 
laudable  pus. 

In  the  fuperficial  abfcefs  too,  when  the  matter  is  evacuated,  the  d ref- 
fin  gs  applied  ought  always  to  be  fuperficial.  In  compliance  with  cuftom 
I ufed  formerly  to  infinuate  a fmali  bit  of  dry  lint,  or  a pledgit  Ipread 
with  fome  digeftive  ointment  between  the  lips  of  the  divifion,  to  keep 
them  gently  afunder ; but  experience  has  taught  me  that  this  is  not  ne- 
ceflary,  fince  fuperficial  abfcefles  of  no  inconfiderable  extent,  may  fome- 
times  be  cured  by  a Ample  pundlure  without  laying  open  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  abfcefs.  At  any  rate,  I would  avoid  putting  dry  lint  to  the 
divided  lips,  becaufe  however  great  the  difeharge,  it  is  very  apt  to  ftick 
to  them,  and  prove  uneafy.  One  would  therefore  either  dip  the  lint  in 
oil,  or  fpread  it  with  fome  foft  ointment.  How  improper  then  muft  it 

appear,  to  fill  an  abfcefs  quite  full  of  dry  lint,  as  has,  I fear,  been  much 
too  generally  pra&ifed, 
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111  deep  feated  abfceffes,  it  is  not  quite  the  fame  thing.  In  thefe,  we 
have  laid  it  down  as  a neceffary  rule,  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  abfcefs  ; 
and  it  may  be  alfo  proper  to  keep  the  wound  open  for  a longer  time,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  free  evacuation  of  the  pus  from  any  finufles  that 
may  be  found.  Some  fort  of  drefling  muft  therefore  be  introduced  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abfcefs  in  order  to  keep  it  open  as  much  as  poflible,  and 
dry  lint  is  as  good  as  any  other  ; for,  as  the  opening  is  in  general  large, 
and  the  difcharge  very  great,  the  dry  lint  may  be  introduced  beyond  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  where  it  will  not  flick,  on  account  of  its  being  con- 
tinually moiflened  with  matter.  Care  fhould  be  taken  how«ever,  to  infi- 
nuate  the  lint  very  lightly*  not  to  fluff  it  in  with  force  to  fill  up  the  cavity 
of  the  abfcefs  ; nor  fhould  Ve  even  fuffer  it  to  extend  to  the  edges,  which 
ought  always  to  be  defended  by  fome  foft  ointment.  An  attention  to  all 
thefe  minutiae,  will  fpare  our  patients  much  pain. 

• . j • • 

Having  thus  confidered  th^  treatment  of  abfceffes  in  general,  wre  pro- 
ceed to  give  an  account  of  tfiofe  that  may  be  formed  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  of  the  treatment  peculiar  to  each.  In  this  detail  we  fhall 
fee  more  particularly,  the  various  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  we  have 
formerly  laid  down.  We  begin  with  the  Panaris,  or  whitloe,  which  ufually 
attacks  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  and  is  the  mofl  frequent  of  all  abfcefies. 

PANARIS  or  WHITLOE. 

The  panaris  or  whitloe,  called  by  the  Greeks  Paronychia , is  a phlegmonous 
abfcefs  appearing  about  the  nail,  (as  the  Greek  term  expreffes  it,)  or  at  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers.  This  difeafe  is  claffed  into  four  kinds  from 
the  different  feats  of  it,  and  it  is  particularly  necelfary  to  diflinguifh  each 
fpecies  from  the  other,  on  account  of  their  different  degrees  of  import- 
ance., and  the  neceffity  of  treating  them  differently. 

• 

The  firfl  fpecies  is  fituated  round  the  nail,  immediately  under  the  cu- 
ticle or  epidermis.  It  is  in  general  a difeafe  of  little  confequence,  but 
may  be  made  troublefome  by  ill  treatment. 
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It  begins  by  forming  a little  fwelling,  attended  with  a degree  of  red- 
nefs,  and  fome  pain  at  one  corner  of  the  nail*  A linen  comprefs  dipped 
in  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor,  applied  moderately  tight  round  the 
finger,  and  kept  conftantly  moift,  very  frequently  proves  fufficient  to  cure 
the  complaint  in  a few  hours,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  matter.  I 
knew  a lady  who  was  very  fubjedl  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difeafe* 
She  had  been  taught  always  to  treat  it  with  the  good  old  woman’s  reme- 
dy, a bread  and  milk  poultice,  and  by  this  means  the  complaint  frequently 
billed  a fortnight,  and  proved  extremely  worrying  and  troublefome.  I 
direfted  her,  as  foon  as  fhe  felt  the  leaft  pain  in  the  finger,  to  dip  the 
part  and  wrap  it  up  in  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor.  By  this  manage- 
meat  fhe  never  afterwards  had  a whitloe  that  proceeded  to  fuppuration. 

But  if,  notwithilanding  thefe  precautions,  matter  fhould  flill  make  its 
appearance,  which  it  generally  does  at  firft,  by  one  white  fpot  under  the 
cuticle,  we  mull  not  delay  cutting  off  the  cuticle  from  that  fpot  immedi- 
ately, and  from  every  part  of  the  finger  where  it  is  raifed.  The  applica- 
tion of  a piece  of  rag,  wet  in  the  Goulard  water,  and  renewed  when  dry, 
is  then  fufficient  to  cure  the  difeafe  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  But  if,  on 
that  evening,  we  delay  opening  the  cuticle,  which  is  eafily  feparated  from  the 
fubjacent  Ikin,  it  becomes  loofened  by  the  matter,  which  extends  perhaps 
round  the  finger,  and  fometimes  a confiderable  way  down  it,  and  what  is 
worfe,  deftroys  the  adhefion  of  the  nail  to  the  cuticle  from  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. Hence  there  is  a neceffity  for  calling  off  the  old  nail,  and  confe- 
quently  waiting  for  the  growth  of  a new  one,  which  makes  a tedious  and 
troublefome  difeafe  of  one  that  would  have  been  well  in  a few  hours  if 
properly  treated  at  the  outfet.  We  fee  therefore,  even  in  the  moft  trifling 
cafes,  how  much  mifehief  may  be  prevented  by  a little  timely  attention 
and  observation*. 

The 

* Sometimes  the  flrft  appearance  of  matter  is  under  the  naih  In  this  cafe  the  difeafe  will 
grow  considerable,  and  the  nail  will  infallibly  be  feparated  unlefs  a piece  of  it  be  cut  out 
with  a penknife  fo  as  to  give  a free  vent  to  the  matter.  Of  the  firfl  fpecies  of  whitloe,  this 
is  the  moft  unfavourable,  on  account  of  its  Situation,  and  requires  more  attention  in  the 
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The  fecond  fpecies  of  whitloe  is  feated  immediately  in  or  under  the 
cutis,  in  the  adipofe  membrane  about  the  end  of  the  finger. 

The  inflammation,  being  greater  here,  and  alfo  the  pain,  from  the 
greater  fenfibility  of  the  parts  concerned,  the  difeafe  becomes  of  a little 
more  confequence.  There  is  a ftrong  throbbing  and  pulfation  in  the  part, 
and  a confiderable  elevation  of  the  Ikin.  We  may  attempt  to  difperfe 
this  abfcefs  by  immer-fing  the  finger  for  half  an  hour  at  a time  in  warm 
water,  and  by  keeping  rags,  wet  with  the  faturnine  water,  conftantly 
applied  to  the  part ; but  if  thefe  attempts  fhould  fail,  the  fooner  the  mat- 
ter finds  an  ifl’ue  outwardly,  the  better ; every  thing  therefore,  that  tends 
to  remove  the  obftacle  to  the  exit  of  the  matter,  fhould  be  fpeedily  at- 
tempted. The  cuticle  in  thefe  parts  is  very  thick,  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  matter  (hall  have  got  through  the  Ikin,  and  (hall  not  be  able  to 
make  its  way  through  the  epidermis.  For  the  natural  thicknefs  of  the 
cuticle  is  here  increafed  by  the  inflammation,  and  by  the  practice  of  foak- 
ing  the  part  conftantly  in  a bread  and  milk  poultice.  This  is  evident  to 
the  fenfes,  for  the  cuticle  becomes  white  and  perfectly  opaque,  refem- 
bling  that  of  wafherwomen  who  have  been  foaking  their  hands  all  day  in 
water*. 

In  flight  cafes  of  this  fort,  I have  known  the  feparating  of  the  lamellae 
of  the  cuticle  from  each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  the  thinning  of  the 
cuticle,  prove  fufficient  to  afford  an  outlet,  either  at  the  time  or  in  a few 
hours  after,  to  the  matter,  and  to  cure  the  difeafe.  In  feveral  inftances, 


after-treatment,  than  might  be  expected.  The  ufe  of  a poultice,  prepared  with  lead  water,  fhould 
be  perfevered  in  till  the  difeafe  is  wholly  at  an  end,  and  the  opening  in  the  nail  afterwards 
prote6led  with  adhefive  plafter.  H. 

* The  author  feems  here  to  be  a little  inconfiftent,  and  to  have  forgotten  the  advice  he 
has  juft  given  to  attempt  the  cure  of  this  kind  of  whitloe,  while  in  an  incipient  ftate,  by 
foaking  the  part  “ for  half  an  hour  at  a time,  in  warm  water  ” Nor,  does  his  objection  to  a 
poultice,  upon  his  own  principle  of  relaxation)  feem  lefs  contradi&ory.-  It  is  an  obvious  fa£t 
that  the  cuticle  of  a wafherwoman’s  hand  becomes  greatly  relaxed  by  long  immerfton  in  wa- 
ter j how  elfe  fhould  it  become  wrinkled,  as  we  commonly  fee  it  ? H. 
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where  there  exifted  an  evident  tumour,  with  no  fluctuation,  but,  from 
all  appearances,  a tendency  to  fuppuration,  I have  fucceeded,  in  prevent* 
ing  farther  mifchief,  by  plunging  a knife  into  the  prominent  part 
through  the  Ikin  and  fat ; which  effect,  I imagine,  can  only  have  been 
produced  by  unloading  the  veflels  of  the  part,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to- 
pical bleeding  cures  inflammation. 

The  third  fpecies  of  whitloe  is  feated  underneath  the  (heath  of  the 
flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers. 

This  is  a diforder  infinitely  more  violent  and  dangerous  than  either 
of  the  two  former.  The  matter  being  deeper  feated,  under  ftrong  liga- 
mentous parts,  fuch  as  thofe  thick  bands  placed  at  intervals  over  the  flex- 
or tendons  to  confine  them  in  their  pofition,  meets  with  (till  more  diffi- 
culty in  finding  its  way  outward^.  It  therefore  infinuates  itfelf  under  and 
along  the  (heath  of  the  tendons,  and  gets  into  the  hand,  where  the  fluc- 
tuation is  generally  firft  felt  in  the  palm,  under  the  aponeurotic  expanfion 
of  the  palmaris  mufcle.  From  thence,  the  matter  fometimes  proceeds 
along  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  having  reached  the  annular  ligament  of 
the  carpus,  pafles  under  that  into  the  fore-arm. 

The  pain  of  this  difeafe  is  mod  excruciating,  not  only  from  the 
flammation  of  thefe  flrong  parts,  but  aifo  from  the  very  great  refinance 
they  make  to  the  diftending  power  of  the  matter.  A great  degree  of 
fever  is  confequently  excited,  the  patient  can  have  no  reft,  and  a greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  delirium  enfues,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  violence 
of  the  complaint. 

To  prevent  all  the  fore-mentioned  evils  it  would  perhaps  be  only  ne- 
ceffary  to  make  an  early  incifion,  into  the  part  firft  affeCted,  through  the 
ftrong  ligamentous  bands  confining  the  tendons  ; but  one  thing  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  if  we  make  a fimpie  incifion,  the  great  fweliing  and  dif- 
tmtion  of  the  parts  prevents  that  incifion  from  having  any  effect,  and 
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the  wound  appears  clofed  alrnoil  as  fcon  as  it  is  made.  I therefore  make 
it  a rule,  in  inch  cafes,  to  cut  off  a portio  1 of  the  integuments  and  thus 
make  a large  and  evaiated  wound,  which  admits  of  a free  difeharge  of  ail 
the  matter,  and  procures  immediate  relief  to  the  patient.  If  the  tendon 
itfelf  be  difeafed,  or  the  ligamentous  bands  which  confine  it,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary,  not  only  to  make  an  iucifion  through  them,  but  to  remove  part 
of  the  ligament,  and  even  part  or  the  whole  of  the  tendon  ; for  that,  if  it. 
be  difeafed,  will  infallibly  (lough  away.  In  a word,  at  all  events,  a 
free  opening  is  to  be  made  ; otherwiie  we  might  as  well  make  none. 


If  this  opening  be  made  very  early,  all  the  dreadful  rnifehiefs  we  have 
been  deferibing,  and  which  fometimes  lead  on  to  amputation,  fometimes 
even  to  the  deftruCtion  of  the  fuffering  patient,  might  be  prevented. 
However,  in  whatever  (tage  of  the  difeafe  the  opening  may  be  made,  it 
is  right  to  follow  it  up  as  far  as  the  matter  reaches.  If  it  (hould  extend 
through  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  aponeurofis  of  the  palmaris  mud  not 
only  be  (imply  cut  through,  but  freely  divided  or  fet  loofe  in  various  di- 
rections, that  there  may  be  no  tightnels  or  tenlion  remaining.  It  is  even 
neceflary  to  follow  up  the  matter  through  the  carpal  ligament  and  into 
the  arm,  if  it  (hould  have  reached  fo  far.  But  all  thefe  evils  may  in  ge- 
neral be  prevented,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  by  an  early  opening ; 
and  it  is  rather  a matter  of  furprize,  that  this  falutary  and  effectual  mode 
of  treatment  (hould  ever  have  been  negleCted,  becaufe  there  is  one  (ymp- 
tom  which  is  peculiarly  charaCteriftic  of  this  difeafe,  and  diftinguifhes  it 
from  every  other  fpecies  of  paronychia.  This  is,  a violent  pain  which 
the  patient  complains  of  in  the  internal  condyl  of  the  humerus,  and 
which  happens  iiv  confequence  of  the  two  mufcles,  called  profundus  and 
fublimis,  terminating  in  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  which  are  the 
parts  immediately  affeCted  in  this  complaint. 

» f — * * * 

The  belt  dreffing  for  this  kind  of  whitl'oe  when  opened,  is  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, or  fome  fuch  ftimulating  and  fpirituous  dreffing.  Greafy  and 
undluous  compofitions  generally  increafe  the  evil,  and  lhould  only  be 
ufed  as  retentives  to  other  dreffings. 
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The  fourth  fpecies  of  whitloe,  is  when  the  matter  is  formed  under 
the  periofteum,  between  that  and  the  bone,  or  in  the  body  of  the  bone 
itfelf. 

In  this,  the  pain  is  much  more  deep  feated,  and  is  not  felt  at  the  in- 
ternal condyl  of  the  humerus,  as  in  the  former  fpecies.  The  pain  is 
very  violent,  but,  in  the  beginning,  not  quite  fo  much  fo  as  in  the  third 
kind.  The  fwelling  and  tenfion  of  the’finger  are  much  lefs  ; and  are,  in 
general,  confined  to  the  part  itfelf ; but  the  pain  foon  increafes  fo  as  to 
bring  on  fever  and  delirium  as  in  the  fore-mentioned  cafe.  The  finger 
frequently  becomes  livid  and  is  covered  with  little  blifters  containing  a 
bloody  ferum,  and  threatening  a mortification. 

This  is  a cafe  which  demands  the  Surgeon’s  utmoft  fagacity  and  refo- 
lution  ; yet  we  may  venture  to  fay,  if  thefe  be  properly  exerted,  that  the 
refult  will  generally  be  the  prefervation  of  the  finger,  which  otherwife 
would  infallibly  be  loft. 

v 

When  a violent  pain  therefore  rages  at  the  extremity  of  the  finger^ 
caufing  fever  and  delirium,  though  there  may  be  no  other  fymptoms  to 
lead  us,  we  are  warranted  in  plunging  a biftoury  (in  by  the  Jide  of  the 
finger  to  avoid  the  tendons)  through  the  periofteum,  and  down  to  the 
bone.  I have  frequently  done  this  to  very  great  advantage,  and  have 
given  vent  to  a fuigle  drop  of  brown-coloured  matter  or  purulent  fanies, 
and  this  has  commonly  been  fufficient  to  cure  the  patient ; all  the  violent 
fymptoms  having  prefently  difappeared. 

We  are  apt  to  feel  doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  attempting  this  ope- 
ration, from  the  uncertainty  of  meeting  with  and  giving  iflue  to  mat- 
ter, But  I have  found  from  experience,  that,  whether  matter  be 
formed  or  not,  (in  which  however  we  can  feldom  be  miftaken)  the 
relief  will  be  the  fame ; fo  that  nothing  ought  to  deter  us  from  the  un- 
dertaking. * 
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If  it  fhould  be  found,  that  the  incifion  recommended  does  not  produce 
the  delired  e ft  eel  within  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  that  the  diforder 
fhould  continue  raging  with  as  much  violence  as  ever,  the  amputation  of 
the  finger  muft  take  place,  and  as  we  are  certain  that  we  muft  come  to 
that  at  laft,  the  fooner  we  do  it  the  better  ; for  we  fnall  fhorten  the  dura- 
tion of  the  difeafe  much  by  it,  fmee  all  the  violent  fymptoms  will  ceafe 
almoft  immediately  upon  the  amputation  of  the  finger,  and  therefore  the 
patient  will  be  relieved  much  fooner,  than  if  we  had  waited  the  event  of 
the  difeafe. 

We  have  an  inftance  upon  record  of  this  being  done  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  a Surgeon.  A miller,  feized  with  a whitloe  of  the  third  fpe- 
cies,  had  buffered  fo  cruelly  for  a fortnight,  that  he  was  grown  quite  fu- 
rious with  the  pain.  The  inflammation  of  his  finger  had  extended  to  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  and  even  to  the  arm  pit,  where  fome  very  painful  tu- 
mours began  to  be  formed.  In  this  fituation  he  was  refolved,  without  con* 
fulting  any  one,  to  cut  off  his  finger  with  a hatchet.  He  placed  the  in- 
ftrument  a little  below  the  articulation  of  the  firft  with  the  fecond  pha- 
lanx, and  ordered  his  wife  to  ftrike  upon  it,  which  fhe,  from  fear  of  her 
hufband’s  defperate  fituation,  as  well  as  from  the  hope  of  putting  an  end 
to  his  torment,  executed.  From  that  inflant,  all  the  fymptoms  were 
afluaged,  the  tumours  began  to  difperfe,  and  in  a very  few  days  all  the 
pain  was  gone,  and  the  patient  experienced  no  kind  of  inconvenience  du- 
ring the  reft  of  the  cure.  A methodical  incifion  however,  made  by  a 
Surgeon,  might  perhaps  have  afforded  as  much  relief,  and  the  finger 
might  alfo  have  been  faved. 

The  neceffity  and  utility  of  early  opening  in  the  two  Lift  fpecies  of 
whitloe,  is  confirmed  by  another  circumftance,  which  experience  has  given 
me  an  opportunity  of  after  ting  with  fome  degree  of  confidence.  When, 
after  having  made  a deep  incifion  into  thefe  parts,  with  an  intent  to  let  out 
matter,  it  has  fo  happened  that  no  matter  has  followed  the  incifion-;  I 
have  notwithftanding  feen  it  flow  plentifully,  on  the  following  day,  from 
the  orifice  I had  made. 


Let 


Let  us  now  pais  on  to  abfceffes  that  happen  in  or  about  the  joints,  and 
as  the  one  which  a debts  the  knee  is  by  far  the  moft  common,  let  us  take 
the  treatment  of  that  as  a model  tor  proceeding  in  all  other  cafes  of  the 
fame  kind.  The  matter  in  thefe  cafes  is  either  collected  externally,  in 
the  parts  furrounding  the  joint,  or  it  is  feated  within  the  cavity.  The 
firft  cafe  is  always  curable  by  proper  treatment,  the  fecond  is  infinitely 
more  dangerous. 

Collections  of  matter  externally,  in  the  tendinous  and  ligamentous 
parts,  are  often  the  confequence  of  contufions,  of  punblures,  or  fmall 
wounds  made  into  them  by  inftruments  which  rather  bruife  than  cut ; 
fuch  as  glafs,  a nail,  or  a ftone,  while,  in  collections  of  matter  in  the 
cavity  of  a joint,  the  cartilages  themfelves  which  concur  in  its  for- 
mation,  the  capfular  ligament,  and  the  fat  within,  have  all  been  affeCted 
by  the  injury  done,  and  are  brought  into  a ftate  of  difeafe. 

Here  again,  the  neceffity  of  making  early  openings  is  evident.  If  the 
matter  be  formed  externally,  the  early  opening  will  be  neceffary  to  pre- 
vent, if  poffible,  the  pus  from  corroding  the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  and 
infinuating  itfelf  into  the  cavity,  which  it  will  infallibly  do,  if  left  there 
too  long.  In  thefe  deep  feated  abfceffes,  if  the  Surgeon  timidly  waits 
till  the  fluctuation  becomes  evident,  which  may  not  happen  of  a long 
time,  he  will  cxpofe  his  patient  to  infinite  danger,  which  a bolder  prac- 
tice would  almoft  entirely  avoid.  As  foon  therefore  as  there  are  any 
rational  grounds  for  fuppofing  the  exiftence  of  pus  in  the  part,  we  fhould 
let  it  out,  Thefe  may  be  determined  by  the  preceding  inflammation,  by 
the  continuance  of  pain,  and  particularly  by  the  oedematous  feel  of  the 
integuments  iurrounding  the  joint,  which  is  a charaCteriftic  fign  almoft  al- 
ways attending  and  diftinguilhing  thefe  deep-feated  abfcefles* 

But  it  is  not  alone  fufficient  in  thefe  cafes  to  make  an  early  opening,  it 
is  alfo  neceffary  that  the  opening  fhould  be  extremely  large  and  free,  that 
all  the  aponeurotic  parts,  which  particularly  oppofe  a firm  refiftance  to 
the  iffue  of  the  matter,  fhould  be  freely  divided  and  fet  at  liberty.  The 
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matter,  too,  always  furrounds  the  forepart  of  the  joint,  fo  that  after  having 
opened  on  one  fide  of  the  patella  freely,  and  in  the  moft  depending  part,  I 
always  lay  it  down  as  a rule  to  make  a counter-opening  of  the  fame  kind 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  patella.  It  is  never  neceffary  to  open  the  up- 
per part  of  the  abfcefs  running  over  the  patella  ; for  as  there  are  two  de- 
pending openings,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  patella,  a linen  comprefs  pla- 
ced upon  that  bone,  and  prefled  moderately  with  a roller,  will  effectually 
prevent  any  lodgement,  and  anfwer  every  purpofe.  By  this  Ample  ma- 
nagement, I have  cured  great  numbers  of  thefe  cafes,  which  at  the  time 
of  their  coming  into  the  hoipital  appeared  very  formidable.  But  above 
all  things  it  fhould  be  obferved,  by  thofe  who  with  to  meet  with  uninter- 
rupted fuccefs  in  the  treatment  of  thefe  abfcefles,  not  to  be  fparing  of 
inciiions. 

I fhall  take  this  opportunity  of  relating  a lingular  cafe  of  a complaint 
on  the  patella,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  inciiions  may  fometimes 
be  neceffary  and  ufeful,  to  give  us  an  in  fight  into  fome  difeafes  the  nature 
of  which  we  cannot  readily  determine,  and  alfo  to  relieve  the  fy mptoms 
attending  them.  A young  woman  had  received  a blow  on  the  patella, 
from  which  fhe  experienced  much  pain,  and  which  in  procefs  of  time, 
was  augmented  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  deprive  her  almoft  entirely  of  the 
ule  of  the  leg.  When  fhe  firfl:  applied  for  advice,  namely,  about  fix 
months  after  the  accident,  there  was  a fmall  elevation  of  the  Ikin  about 
the  center  of  the  patella,  in  which  a very  fmall  quantity  of  fluid  was 
evidently  contained,  and  the  furface  of  the  patella  itfelf  felt  in  general 
rough  and  uneven,  the  ligamentous  parts  cracking  as  it  were  under  the 
finger,  as  they  always  do  when  labouring  under  the  effects  of  contufioii. 
When  (he  came  into  the  Weftminfter  Hofpital,  which  was  about  three 
weeks  after  her  former  application,  I found  upon  examination  that  the 
fluid  had  been  abforbed,  but  the  complaint  ftill  exifted  as  formerly,  and 
the  diftempered  feel,  if  I may  fo  call  it,  of  the  patella,  was  exactly  the 
fame.  As  the  external  appearances,  however,  were  not  fuch  as  to  enable 
me  to  account  for  the  importance  of  the  fymptoms,  I was  willing  to  try 
every  poffible  mode  of  relief  that  topical  applications  could  fupply,  and 
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therefore  had  recourfe  to  warm  and  Simulating  fomentations  and  embro- 
cations,  and  to  preflure  ; but  none  of  thefe  anfwered  any  good  purjofe. 
At  length,  wearied  with  theie  ineffectual  endeavours  to  relieve  the  pa- 
tient, and  concluding  that  there  might  poffibly  be  fome  mifchief  brood- 
ing about  the  patella,  I made  an  incifion  upon  it  down  to  the  ligament, 
in  hopes,  at  leaft,  of  difcovering  the  nature  of  this  myfterious  complaint, 
and  of  being  able  to  apply  the  proper  remedy.  This  opening  led  me  into 
a fmali  cavity  in  which  I could  find  no  other  difeafe,  except  a few  glo- 
bules of  hardened  fat,  which  feemed,  as  it  were,  to  be  infulated  from  the 
reft  of  the  adipofe  membrane.  I thought  it  neceflary  to  diffedl  thefe  out 
wherever  I could  feel  them,  and  I then  kept  the  wound  a little  open  in 
order  to  excite  a degree  of  inflammation,  for  it  ftruck  me  at  the  time, 
that  this  had  been  originally  an  attempt  of  nature  to  form  an  abfcefs  here, 
which,  for  want  of  fufficient  vis  vitae  in  the  habit,  had  proved  abortive  ; 
and  that  the  cavity  which  had  at  firft  contained  the  fluid,  had  ftill  re- 
mained after  the  fluid  had  been  abforbed,  and  I was  confirmed  in  this 
idea  by  the  pale,  weak,  and  languid  countenance  of  the  young  woman. 
Two  or  three  days  after  this  operation,  a fmali  abfcefs  was  formed  upon 
another  part  of  the  patella,  at  the  diftance  of  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  former  incifion.  This  matter  I gave  vent  to  with  a fcalpel,  the  pain 
is  now  greatly  diminifhed,  the  ufe  of  the  leg  returning,  and  every  thing 
feems  to  promife  a fpeedy,  and  a fortunate  termination  of  this  unaccounN 
able  difeafe.^ 

ABSCESSES  within  the  JOINTS. 

If  it  be  neceflary  to  open  early  and  freely  in  abfcefies  feated  in  the 
external  parts  furrounding  the  joint,  this  neceflity  becomes  ftill  more  ab- 
folute  and  indifpenfable  when  the  pus  is  originally  formed  within  the  ca- 
vity. We  mu  ft  therefore  make  one  or  more  ind  lions  through  the  capfu- 

« ** 

* The  author^  papers  do  not  fupply  any  farther  information  refpeAing  this  cafe,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  were  committed  to  paper  before  the  event  could  be  finally  afcertained*  H. 
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lar  ligament  of  the  joint,  in  order  to  give  a free  vent  to  the  pus,  wh 
ever  we  have  any  reafonable  ground  for  fufpedidng  that  it  is  collected 
there;  and  we  muft  more  efpeciallv  avoid  waiting  till  the  iigns  of  fuppu- 
ration  are  manifefted  externally.  Without  this  precaution,  the  matter 
deftroys  entirely  the  cartilages  covering  the  extremities  of  the  bones, 
penetrates  into  their  lubftance  and  renders  them  carious,  before  it  can 
pofhbly  have  made  its  way  through  the  ftrong  capiular  ligament,  and  the 
other  tough  parts  furrounding  the  joint.  Nor  is  the  fuppofed  danger  of 
expofing  cavities  to  the  air,  to  deter  us  from  opening  the  articulation  in 
thefe  inftances  ; for,  not  to  mention  the  various  inci  fi'ons  that  have  feveral 
times  been  made  into  the  joints,  without  producing  the  lea  id  bad  fymptom, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  pernicious  effects  of  a fluid  deftroying  and  corroding 
the  parts  within,  muft  be  infinitely  more  fatal  than  any  that  can  be  produ- 
ced by  expofure  to  air. 


The  fadl,  as  far  as  I can  collect  from  obfervation  and  experience,  feems 
to  be,  that  the  bad  fymptoms  which  frequently  arife  after  openings  made 
into  the  joints  are  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  inciiion  itfelf,  as  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  difeafe  exifting  there  at  the  time  of  its  being  made. 


It  is  inconceivable  indeed,  unlefs  we  were  witneffes  of  the  fa  (ft,  how 
extremely  rapid  the  progrefs  of  thefe  articular  difeafes  is.  In  lefs  than 
fix  weeks  after  an  accident,  I have  known  the  neceflity  of  amputating  ap- 
pear, upon  making  an  inciiion  into  the  knee  and  elbow  joints.  -This  I 
have  accordingly  performed  a few  days  after,  when,  in  that  ftiort  fpace  of 
time,  I have  found  all  the  cartilaginous  furfaces  both  of  the  femur,  tibia, 
and  patella,  as  well  as  of  the  ulna,  humerus  and  olecranon  (where  the  eK 
bow  has  been  the  feat  of  the  difeafe)  totally  eroded,  and  the  bones  all 
carious.  Whatever  precipitation  therefore  we  may  ufe,  it  is  very  poftible 
that  we  may  ftill  be  too  tardy ; and  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  fooner  the 
fluid  be  let  out,  the  lefs  liable  will  the  joint  be  to  be  injured ; or  at  leaft 
the  injury  may  not  be  fo  confiderable,  and  may  ftill  be  within  the  reach 
of  our  art. 


I would 
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I would  not  however  be  underftood  to  advife  a wanton  expofure  of  the 
aftlcular  cavities  of  the  body;  fucli  things  are  not  to  be  done  without 
ftrong  reafons,  the  validity  of  which  no  man  can  properly  judge  of 
who  is  not  extremely  converiant,  not  only  with  the  examination  of  thefe 
complaints,  but  alfo  with  treating  them  himfelf.  This  rule  by  which 
the  neceffity  of  opening  difeafed  joints  early  is  to  be  determined,  ought 
only,  with  respect  to  the  young  practitioner,  to  apprize  him  of  the  danger 
of  temporizing  and  delaying,  and  fhould  therefore  prompt  him  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  more  mature  experience,  in  order  that  every  poffible  affiftance 
the  art  can  afford,  may  be  timely  applied,  with  the  laudable  intention 
of  raving  a life  or  a limb. 

When  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  cutting  into  any  joints,  I would 
alfo  recommend,  that  every  poffible  care  fhould  be  taken,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  long  expofed  to  the  atmofpheric  air.  If  the  joint  be  dif- 
eafed, the  dreffing  fhould  be  applied  as  fpeedily  as  poffible ; and  if  the 
joint  be  not  difeafed,  and  the  inciiion  has  been  made  into  it  merely  to  ex- 
tract fome  extraneous  body,  the  wound  fhould  be  kept  quite  clofe  with 
the  dry  future,  the  limb  perfectly  at  reft,  and  the  part  not  looked  at,  un- 
lefs  fome  bad  fymptom  acceding  fhould  oblige  us  to  it,  till  we  may  fup 
pofe  it  to  be  nearly  united  by  what  is  called  the  fir  ft  intention.  This  was 
the  precaution  I ufed  in  a finguiar  cafe  of  loofe  cartilage  in  the  knee  joint 
which  terminated  favourably. 

But  to  return  to  the  difeafed  joint ; when  that  is  opened,  fome  people 
advife  us  to  pafs  a feton  through  it,  in  hopes  of  inducing  a feparation  of 
the  morbid  parts  of  the  bones,  and  a fprouting  of  granulations  from  the 
upper  and  under  furfaces,  fo  as  to  bring  about  an  anchylofis  or  ftiff  joint* 
by  the  coalition  of  the  bony  furfaces.  Others  attempt  this  by  injecting 
fpirituous  and  ftimuiating  fluids  into  the  cavity.  Preferving  the  limb 
with  a ftiff  joint  is  certainly  preferable  to  amputation  ; but  the  proper 
method  of  bringing  about  an  anchylofis  is  ftill  a defideratum  in  Surgery. 
Nature  will  fometimes  accomplifh  this  talk  of  herfelf,  though  very 
rarely  ; but  I have  not  been  fo  happy  as  to  find  the  efforts  of  art  fuccefsfui 
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ia  t'hefe  attempts.  Where  the  joint  is  but  flightly  affedted  with  difeafe, 
the  parts  will  fometimes  recover  themfelves  ; but  where  the  joint  is  tho- 
roughly difeafed,  we  have  little  refource  left  but  in  amputation,  which,  by 
the  way,  confirms  ftill  more  tlie  neceffity  of  early  opening  in  thefe  deplo- 
rable cafes.  Counter-openings  are  as  abfolutely  necellary  here  as  in  the 
ablcefs  on  the  outfide  of  the  joint ; and  it  is  often  proper  to  make 
more  than  one,  though  that  is  generally  1 ’efficient  in  the  other  cafe. 

Abfceffes  are  fometimes  formed  under  the  periofteum,  and  wherever 
we  have  reafon  to  lufpedl  that  this  is  the  cafe,  the  neceffity  of  early 
opening  will  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  already  laid  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fourth  fpecies  of  paronychia,  and  from  the  immediate  relief 
which,  in  thofe  cafes,  enfues  from  letting  out  only  a drop  or  two  of  pu- 
rulent fanies.  The  particular  parts  in  which  we  are  mod  likely  to  meet 
with  this  abfeefs,  are  the  tibia  and  the  cranium,  where,  the  membrane 
being  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  Ikin,  is  more  liable  to  external  injury, 
and  therefore  to  inflammation  and  abfeefs.  The  nearnefs  of  the  part  to 
the  Ikin  alfo  prevents  us  from  miftaking  the  cafe  in  thefe  inftances,  fo 
that  the  fludtuation  of  the  matter  is  evidently,  though  perhaps  obfeurely, 
felt.  * 

We  mu  ft  not  be  fatisfied  with  a Ample  incifion  here,  but  muft  divide 
the  periofteum  freely,  throughout  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  or  elfe 
the  difeafe  will  go  on  after  the  abfeefs  is  opened.  Thus,  in  injuries  of 
the  fcalp,  I have  often  feen  the  matter  make  its  way  for  a confiderable 
extent  through  the  pericranium  over  the  furface  of  the  fkull,  frequently 
bringing  on  a caries  of  the  bone,  all  which  mifehief  is  effeftually  pre- 
vented by  a large  and  free  divifion  of  the  fcalp  and  pericranium,  even  be- 
yond the  place  to  which  the  injury  or  inflammation  feems  to  extend. 
With  refpedt  to  abfeefles  forming  in  the  body  or  iubftance  of  the  bone, 
though  the  fame  neceffity  of  opening  early  would  hold  good  to  prevent 
the  farther  progrefiion  of  the  mifehief,  yet  the  figns  are  fo  equivocal, 
that  we  can  fcarcelyever  expedt  to  be  fufficieutly  allured  of  this  circumftance 
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to  warrant  us  in  making  an  opening  into  the  bone  and  letting  out  the 
matter,  till  the  difeafe  has  made  its  appearance  outwardly. 

This  point  would  lead  us  to  the  mode  of  treating  difeafed  bones, 
which,  though  a material  part  of  operative  Surgery,  does  not  come 
within  the  limits  of  our  prefen t plan.  We  (hall  therefore  proceed  to 
fpeak  of  other  abfceffes  happening  to  different  parts,  both  external  and 
internal,  and  of  the  treatment  or  feyeral  other  kinds  of  tumours  which 
may  aided:  the  machine, 

PSOAS  on  LUMBAR  ABSCESS. 

The  abfcefs  next  to  be  confide  red,  is  that  which  is  called,  though  im- 
properly, the  Pfoas  Abfcefs , but  which  in  fad:  is  originally  a caries  and 
abfcefs  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and  therefore  may  be  termed  the 
lumbar  abfcefs. 

Th  is  abfcefs  manifefts  itfelf  either  by  a tumour  on  the  infide  of  the 
thigh  under  Poupart’s  ligament,  or  externally  on  the  fide  of  the  foramen 
magnum  Ifchii,  but  much  more  frequently  in  the  former  place.  This  is 
the  ftate  in  %vhich  we  generally  fee  this  deplorable  difeafe,  which,  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  treatment,  is  mo  ft  commonly  fatal.  It  is  wonderful 
to  obferve  from  what  apparently  trifling  beginnings  this  difeafe  frequently 
originates.  It  is  very  often  the  effed  of  a counter-ftroke  received  by  a 
fall  on  the  nates,  or  a violent  fhock  on  the  feet  in  jumping,  in  which 
cafe,  the  vertebra  of  the  loins  are  the  parts  on  which  the  fhock  mu  ft  ne- 
eefiarily  fall ; and  the  difeafe  is  fo  flow  and  fo  infenfible,  as  it  were,  in 
its  progrefs,  that  it  is  only  from  very  attentive  experience  we  can  be  able 
to  difcover  its  tendency. 

It  is  upon  this  ground,  that  I would  propofe  the  probable  means 
of  flopping  its  progrefs,  if  we  are  happy  enough  to  difcover  it  in  the 
firft  inftance,  and  the  beft  mode  of  treating  it  when  it  is  far  advanced*  In 
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order  to  make  the  whole  of  my  do&rine,  upon  this  important  point,  evi- 
dent, let  me  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  from  the  beginning,  and 
fhew  the  effects  which  attend  the  ufual  mode  of  treating  it.  In  a fhort 
time  after  fuch  fhocks  as  I have  been  defcribing,  as  alfo  after  violent  and 
painful  efforts  to  raife  too  heavy  loads,  the  perfons  who  have  been  ex- 
pofed  to  thefe  accidents,  complain  of  a dull  pain  in  the  region  ot  the 
loins,  accompanied  with  a difficulty  in  walking-,  or  a lamenels  and  hitch 
in  the  gait.  Thefe  complaints increafing  gradually,  without  ever  caufing 
any  very  acute  pain,  end  at  length,  in  fo  great  a debility  of  the  fpine, 
that  the  patients  are  no  longer  able  to  fupport  themfflves,  but  are  obliged 
to  keep  in  bed.  The  thigh  in  dome  inftances,  grows  wafted  and  extenu- 
ated, and  a pain  is  felt  from  the  loins  to  the  iniide  of  the  thigh,  with  a 
forenefs  to  the  touch,  precifely  in  the  diredlion  of  the  tendons  of  the 
Pfoas  and  Iliacus  inter nu s muffles,  where  the  matter  is  probably  attempt- 
ing to  pafs. 

At  this  period,  which  is  at  the  diftance  of  from  fix,  to  nine,  ten,  or 
more  months  after  the  accident,  w^e  generally  begin  to  perceive  a tumour 
which  mo  ft  commonly  makes  its  appearance,  as  we  before  obferved,  on 
the  infidc  of  the  thigh,  juft  below  Poupart’s  ligament,  and  which  increafes 
flowly,  without  being  painful  to  the  touch.  When  the  tumour  has  ac- 
quired a certain  lize,  and  the  matter  which  forms  it  is  fufficiently 
advanced  towards  the  fkin,  a manifeft  fJu&uatiou  is  obferved  in  it,  which 
feems  to  furniffi  a politive  indication  for  the  opening  of  it. 

The  Surgeon  therefore  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  open  the  tumour, 
and  this  he  generally  does  largely  ; and  giving  iffue  to  a large  quantity 
of  matter,  which  has  been  confined  for  a long  time,  he  now  imagines 
that  he  muft  have  contributed  to  the  advantage  of  his  patient.  But  let  us 
trace  the  fatal  change  which  foon  takes  place,  ana  we  fhall  be  convinced 
of  the  contrary. 

* 

The  patient,  wrho  for  fome  months  paft  had  experienced  no  evident 
degree  of  fever,  who  luflered  but  little,  who  had  perhaps  preferved  his 
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appetite,  who  flept,  and  who  had  complained  of  no  other  fymptom  But? 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  back  upright,  is  far  from  being  relieved  by 
this  operation  ; at  lead  if  he  be,  the  relief  is  not  of  long  continuance; 
for  the  matter  forming  the  tumour,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  opening, 
was  as  white  as  milk  and  perfectly  devoid  of  fmell,  fbon  contracts  a- 
confiderable  flench,  and  becomes  intolerably  offenfive  ; a fever  comes  on,, 
the  pulfe  becomes  quick  and  fmall;  in  a word,  a heftie  fupervenes,  and 
the  patient  dies  not  unfrequently  towards  the  thirteenth  day.  Sometimes 
indeed,  patients  in  this  dheafe  may  live  longer,  but  they  only  drag  on  at 
miferable  exiflence,  arid  a fatal  termination  almofl  always  fucceeds. 

Upon  opening  the  body  after  death,  a caries  of  two  or  three  of  the; 
lumbar  vertebrse,  and  often  of  part  of  the  Os  facrum  prefents  itfelf  to* 
our  view  ; and  from  feeing  fo  much  mile  hie  f, , the  Surgeon  is  far  from; 
fufpefting  that  the  diiTolution  of  the  patient  has  been,  haftened  by  his; 
management.. 

It  is  proper  however  to  obferve,  that  the  patient  had  lived  feverah 
months,  without  any  confiderable  inconvenience,  with  this  caries  and  this* 
tumour.  Though  it  contained  a large  collection  of  matter,  his  flate* 
would  not  have  been  fo  fuddenly  changed,  if  an  opening  had.  not  been: 
too  precipitately  made.  We  ill  a 11  be  convinced  of  this  by  attending  to* 
what  happens  when  thefe  tumours*  are  left  to  nature.  If  they  burfl  of 
themfelves,  the  opening  is  made  much  later,  and  in  this  cafeAhe  matter, 
preferves  its  original  mildnefs  and  inoffen five  fmell  much  longer,  or  per- 
haps is  never  altered.  If  however  it  fhould  alter,  it  does  not  happen  fo> 
foon  as  when  the  abfeefs  has  been  opened ; and  though  fome  alarming: 
fymptom s fhould  come  on  at  this  period  of  the  burfting,  they  are  much; 
lefs  rapid  in  their  progrefs,  and  feldom  rife  to  fuch  a height  as  when  the 
opening  has  been  made  by  art.. 

The  reafon  of  this  feems  to  be,  becaufe  nature  procures  no  more  than 
a very  fmall  iflue  to  the  matter,  and  that  too  in  her  own  way,  by  which 
perhaps  the  eafy  introduction  of  atmofpheric  air  into  the  center  of  the 
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cavity,  where  her  operations  are  ftill  going  on,  (and  which  in  thefe  cafes, 
feem  particularly  apt  to  be  difturbed,)  is  greatly  impeded.  If  the  patients 
die  too.,  when  nature  makes  the  opening,  they  periflh  much  later  than  in 
•the  other  inftance. 

This  difference  in  the  event  of  the  difeafe,  and  thefe  ideas  which  were 
firft  fu  ggefled  to  me  from  a very  ingenious  performance  of  my  friend, 
M.  David,  Surgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Rouen  ; and  having  al(o 
•fee n the  good  effedls  of  his  dodtrine  applied  to  practice  while  I was  in  that 
city,  have  taught  me  never  to  meddle  with  lumbar  abfeeffes,  nor  to  ap- 
ply any  thing  to  them  that  may  tend  to  haften  their  burfting.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fize  of  the  tumour,  and  however  pointed  the  fluctuation  from 
the  matter  endeavouring  to  form  itfelf  an  iffue,  it  is  a rule  with  me, 
never  to  employ  a cutting  inftrument,  nor  to  open  them  by  cauflic.  I 
have  repeatedly  dc fired  my  profefiional  friends  to  take  notice  of  the  event 
of  thefe  cafes,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  in  others,  where  the  opening 
had  been  made  by  art.  Thefe  gentlemen  can  witnefs  that  in  every  in- 
fiance  they  have  obferved  the  fame  thing;  that  is,  when  thefe  tumours 
have  been  opened  by  art,  the  matter,  at  firft  totally  bland  and  inoffen- 
five,  has  become,  upon  the  third  or  fourth  day  at  fartheft,  moft  abomi- 
nably foetid  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  have  been  buffered  to  burft 
of  themfelves,  this  unfavourable  event  has  not  taken  place. 

I do  not  fay  that  all  patients  infallibly  die  by  the  firft  mode  of  treat- 
ment ; nature  and  the  ftrength  of  the  conftitution  fometimes  get  the 
better  of  the  diieafe,  and  convey  our  patients  fafely  through  the  very 
imminent  rilque  of  life  to  which  they  are  always  expofed.  Nor  will  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  affirm,  that  patients  will  always  recover  by  leaving 
the  cafe  to  nature. 

Thus  far  I can  venture  to  fay,  that  out  of  four  cafes  which  I have 
treated  within  thefe  four  years,  but  one  has  proved  unluccelsfuh  One 
of  thefe  lafted  for  above  two  years  ; repeated  openings  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  thigh,  both  externally  and  internally,  from  which  the 
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patient  differed  much  at  intervals,  and  was  expofed  to  fome  alarming 
iymptoms.  I was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  all  my  perfuafion,  to  prevail, 
upon  the  mother  of  this  child  not  to  have  any  thing  done,  but  to  leave 
the  whole  to  nature.  1 fpoke  fo  ftrongly  however,,  that  fhe  at  laft  com* 
plied  with  my  willies,  and  by  obferving  to  keep  the  patient  as  much  as 
poffible  from  motion,  fhe  perfectly  recovered  from  one  of  the  word:  of 
thefe  cafes  I ever  faw.  Another  inftanee  is  that  of  a young  man,  whofe 
complaint  alfo  lafted  a very  long  time.  It  was  opened  by  nature, 
under  Poupart’s  ligament,  and  as  there  was  a large  quantity  of  matter 
continually  attempting  to  bur  ft  forth,  yet  unable  to  force  its  way  through 
an  opening  fo  very  fmall,  (from  which  the  patient  differed  much  pain,)  I 
introduced  a final!  piece  of  gentian  root  into  the  opening.  He  was  re- 
lieved by  this,  and  1 had  then  an  opportunity  of  injecting  and  cleanfing 
the  cavity  of  the  abfeefs  with  myrrh  water from  which,  in  this  long 
treatment,  he  experienced  much  advantage.  At  one  period  of  the 
difeafe,  there  was  fo  large  a piece  of  exfoliated  bone  prefented  itfelf  at 
the  orifice,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  I could  extraCt  it,  although; 
the  orifice  was  full  large  enough  to  admit  my  finger.  This  patient  reco- 
vered perfectly,  as  indeed  the  vifible  improvement  of  his  health  had 
previoufly  indicated.. 


The  unfuccefsful  cafe,,  out  of  the  four  inftances  X have  mentioned*, 
was  one,  where  the  tumour  was  external  upon  the  buttock,  and  of  an 
immenfe  volume  r and  indeed,  1 have  in  general  obferved,  that  thofe 
lumbar  abfeefles  which  burft  externally,  are  more  certainly  fatal  than 
thofe  which  burft  under  Pouparfs  ligament. 

The  alarming  fymptoms  which  patients  experience  in  the  courfe  of  this; 
melancholy  difeafe,,  whether  it  be  treated  by  art,  or  left  to  nature,  are 
of  the  feverifti  or  heftic  kind ; and  they  ufually  take  place  at  different 
intervals,  except  where  an  artificial  opening  has  accelerated  the  progrefs 
of  the  complaint.  It  is  the  bufinefs  therefore  of  the  Surgeon,  befides 
preferibing  abfolute  reft,  to  underftand  what  are  the  befl:  means  of  coun- 
teracting thefe  he£lic  paroxyfms  when  they  affect  the  patient.  The  Bark 
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is  ufually  thought  the  beft  medicine  m inch  cafes,  and  indeed  the  admi- 
niftrnrion  of  it  ought  not  to  he  neglected,  but  we  fhall  find  its  powers 
wonderfully  affifted  by  ordering  the  patient  to  take  twice  a day,  ten  grains 
of  powdered  myrrh,  with  three  grains  of  powdered  rhubarb.  The  anti- 
feptic  quality  of  this  medicine  will  be  found  particularly  ufeful  in  abating 
the  violence  of  hedic  fymptoms. 

% 

The  necefiity  of  buffering  thefe  abfeefles  to  burft  of  themfelves  will 
farther  appear  from  confidering,  that  this  fpontaneous  opening  feems  to 
be  an  extreme  relource  of  nature,  to  which  fhe  is  rather  compelled  from 
the  incumbent  weignt  of  a great  quantity  of  fluid.  It  fhould  feem  to  be 
a termination  by  no  means  confonant  to  her  wifhes,  fince,  whether  it  hap- 
pens by  her  own  procefs  or  by  art,  it  always  excites  alarming  fymptoms, 
though  in  a lefs  degree  in  fome  inftances  than  in  others.  But,  before  the 
period  of  burfting,  no  alarming  fymptoms  of  hedic,  fuch  as  happen 
afterwards,  are  obierved  ; and  the  chief  lymptom  then  is  debility  and  ina- 
bility of  motion,  which  naturally  lead  to  the  grand  intention  of  cure, 
abfolute  refL 

This  I fhall  illuftrate  by  two  cafes,  one  recorded  in  the  performance 
above  mentioned,  and  the  other  fupplied  by  my  own  pradice. 


i i 

a 

44 

44 
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“ A young  woman  of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  ” fays  M.  David, 
having  fallen  down  flairs,  felt,  for  a confiderable  time,  a pain,  more  or 
lefs  acute,  in  the  region  of  the  loins,  and  was  likewife  gradually 
feized  with  a weaknefs  in  that  part,  which,  in  a fhort  time,  prevented 
her  from  walking,  and  even  from  lupporting  herfelf.  At  this  period  of 
the  dileafe  fhe  applied  to  me.  Revolving  1 1 my  mind  thefe  iymptoms 
and  the  caufe  that  had  produced  them,  I imagined  her  cafe  to  be  a 
difeafe  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  tue  beft  me  a is  of  cure  that  could 
be  prelcribed,  were  reft  and  lying  in  bed.  I e xplained  to  her  the  im- 
minent danger  of  her  lituatio  1,  and  engaged  her  pundu  illy  to  fellow 
my  advice.  This  fhe  did  very  exacllv,  by  going  to  bed,  and  remain- 
ing tiicre  conftantly,  taking  care  to  exert  as  little  motion  as  poh  e, 
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44  agreeablyto  what  I had  recommended.  Notwithftandingthefe  precautions^ 
64  the  difeafe  continued  to  advance.  The  weaknefs  of  the  loins,  and  the 
4 pain  fhe  felt  there  upon  motion,  were  accompanied  with  a tumour  which. 
144  began  to  make  its  appearance  under  Poupart’s  ligament.  This  became, 
■4C  in  procefs  of  time,  as  large  as  one’s  fift  ; and  at  length  manifefted  an 
44  evident  fluctuation.  Warned  by  the  melancholy  end  of  thofe  in  whom 
44  fuch  tumours  had  been  opened,  I carefully  avoided  applying  any  thing 
44  that  might  haften  the  burfting  of  it,  and  abftained  ftill  more  religioufly 
■*4  from  opening  it -with  a cutting  inftrument.  This  tumour  with  fluCtua- 
14  tion,  after  having  acquired  its  full  fize,  remained  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate 
44  during  four  months,  and  at  that  period  began  to  be  infenfibly  diffipa- 
44  ted  ; fo  that  in  four  months  after  this,,  there  remained  not  the  ieaft 
44  veftige  of  it.  The  patient  felt,  from  one  week  to  another,  that  the 
44  fpine  was  recovering  its  former  ftrength  ; fhe  began  to  fit  upright  in 
44  her  bed,  while  her  back  was  fiiipported ; fhe  then  made  a fhift  to  walk 
44  with  a hick  ; and  was  at  length  capable  of  walking  alone,  and  unfup- 
ported,  with  a-s  much  firnmefs  and  confidence  as  ever.  But  this  happy 
44  termination  of  the  difeafe,  was  owing  to  her  perfevering  near  a twelve- 
month  in  keeping  her  bed,  and  in  a ftate  of  reft.” 

This,  it  •mu ft  be  allowed,  is  a great  leflbn  in  Surgery,  and  one  which 
the  judicious  ohferver  will  not  fail  to  apply  to  practical  advantage.  It  in- 
vites him  to  contemplate  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  teaches  him  to  fufpend 
the  ufual  exertions  of  his  art,  whenever  they  are  likely  to  difturb  her  in- 
tentions. It  ftiews  Irim  a large  collection  of  matter,  to  the  evacuation  of 
which,  in  conformity  to  the  moft  received  and  founded:  principles  of  the 
fcience,  he  would  have  proceeded,  as  loon  as  the  fluctuation  had  been 
evident  ; apprehending,  that  a longer  confinement  would  produce  mif- 
chief.  Yet  we  fee,  that  this  fame  matter,  after  having  been  collected  in 
a large  quantity  and  in  a diftinCt  cavity  for  feveral  months,  was  received 
again  into  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  without  occafioning  the  leaft  in- 
convenience ; and  that  the  principal  difeafe  produced  by  it,  was  cured 


' without  the  abidance  of  art,  otherwife  than  in  enjoining  the  patient  a 
Jong  and  perfevering  ahftinence  from  motion. 
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Let  us  now  investigate,  and  endeavour  to  explain,  in  what  manner  this 
great  effe  t has  been  brought  about.  The  diieafe  exhibits  to  us,  in  the 
firft  inftance,  a disturbance  of  the  organization  in  the  bodies  of  the  lum- 
bar  vertebrae,  by  means  of  a Shock  conveyed  to  them,  or  a forcible  di~ 
vulfion  of  the  ligaments  that  unite  them.  The  fwelling  of  the  parts 
being  the  confequence  of  thefe  firft  accidents,  and  a flow  inflammation 
coming  on,  this  at  length  caufes  a Suppuration,  and  an  abfcefs,  which-, 
forms  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  parts  firft  aftebtecV 

The  organization  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  being  depraved,  it  fol- 
lows, that  Small  Separations  or  Scales  muft  be  thrown  off  from  thefe 
bones  ; which  circumftance  is  accomplished  as  much  by  the  organic 
aftion  of  the  inflamed  parts  as  by  the  matter  they  furnifh.  The  matter 
itfelf,  after  having  been  efficacioufiy  employed  in  Separating  the  corrupted 
from  the  Sound  parts,  is  alio  the  medium  or  agent  to  which  nature  intrufts 
the  care  of  expelling  and  carrying  them  out ; but  this  purpole  is  effebled 
very  (lowly.  Bony  fragments,  of  greater  or  lefs  dimenfions,  being  de~  ’ 
tached  by  means  of  the  matter,  float  in  that  liquid,  to  which  they  prefent 
a greater  extent  of  Surface,,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  divided.  The. 
pus  itfelf  in  which  they  are  Steeped,  becomes  a menftruum  proper  to  dif- 
folve  them,  and  its  quantity  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  continuance 
and  extent  of  the  iuppuration  that  Separates  the  loofe  piece  of  bone,  it  at 
length  makes  a paflage  for  itlelf  towards  the  depending  parts,  and  thofe 
which  afford  the  leaf;  refiftance.. 

But  the  matter,  ft  ill  Sheltered  from  the  external  air,  and  undergoing  no- 
change,  produces  no  mifehief  in  the  parts  that  contain  it.  The  frag- 
ments of  bone  which  float  in  this  quantity  of  pus,  may  at  length  be  to- 
tally diflolved  in  it.  So  as  to  form  an  homogeneous  mafs,  which  perhaps 
may  not  then  in  any  wile  differ  from  our  moft  elaborate  nutritive  juices. 
This  being  premiled,  we  need  not  be  aftonifhed,  if  nature,  after  having, 
at  this  pen  xl,  employed  the  pus  as  a menftruum  to  diflolve  the  bony 
fragments  to  me  teparation  of  which  it  has  contributed,  (hould  relume 
* It  into  the  general  courfe  of  the  circulation,  by  taking  it  up  from  its  ca- 
vity . 
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vity,  through  the  means  of  the  feveral  abforbent  openings  on  the  furface 
of  that  cavity.  The  return  of  the  matter  being  then  effe&ed  as  (lowly  as 
its  colledion  was  formed,  the  parts  which  comp  ole  the  cavity  mud  re- 
turn to  their  proper  date,  as  gradually  as  they  were  difturbed  from  itf 
without  accident  and  without  inconvenience. 

With  refped  to  the  bones  that  are  primarily  affe&ed,  and  which  have 
almoft  adopted  the  nature  of  flefh,  during  the  long  and  important  pro- 
cefs  of  exfoliation,  no  fooner  are  they  difengaged  from  thefe  loofe  pieces 
than  they  begin  to  recover  their  folidity ; and  if  feveral  vertebrae  for  in- 
stance, have  partaken  of  the  injury,  they  form  among  themfelves  a com- 
mon mafs  of  edification  that  in  fome  meafure  fupplies  their  bodies,  and 
terminates  this  great  cafe,  which,  as  we  have  obferved,  can  only  be  the 
work  of  nature,  time,  and  reft. 

The  infinite  importance,  as  well  as  novelty  of  thefe  do&rines,  in- 
duces me  to  confirm  them  ftill  more  by  an  account  of  the  cafe  before  ah 
luded  to,  which  happened  under  my  own  obfervation  at  the  Weft- 
mi  lifter  Hofpital.  I never  could  account  fatisfa&orily  to  my  own  mind 
for  the  cure  of  this  cafe  ; and  in  the  conducing  of  it,  I candidly  ac- 
knowledge, that  I was  far  from  being  guided  by  thofe  great  and  new 
ideas  of  my  friend  concerning  reft,  which  I have  fince  adopted  with  fo 
much  advantage. 

A young  woman,  feemingly  healthy  in  other  refpedts,  came  to  the 
Hofpital,  with  a tumour  nearly  as  big  as  two  fills,  on  the  upper  part  and 
towards  the  infide  of  the  thigh.  There  was  not  the  leaft  difcolouration 
of  the  Ikin,  nor  any  fluctuation.  It  was  however  the  opinion  of  all  the 
Surgeons  p relent,  that  it  contained  fome  fluid,  and  that  there  was  an 
abfcefs  feated  underneath  the  fafcia,  which  time  would  bring  forward. 
Though  there  was  fome  pain  attending  this  tumour,  yet  that  was  incon- 
siderable, and  the  patient  wras  rendered  unable  to  walk  about  with  it,  ra- 
ther by  debility  than  any  other  apparent  caufe.  Though  the  fwelling  was 
fomewhat  lower  than  the  fpot  where  the  lumbar  abfcefs  ufually  makes 
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its  appearance,  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I could  not  help  fufpeding  the 
cafe  to  be  of  that  kind,  more  efpecially  as  it  was  accompanied  with  fome 
pain  in  the  loins.  I cannot  indeed  even  now  take  upon  me  to  fay  that  it 
was  fo.  The  fad  is  however  that  the  tumour  remained  for  fix  weeks  or 
two  months  exadly  in  the  fame  ftate,  the  patient  keeping  her  bed  con- 
ftantly,  not  indeed  from  any  direction  of  mine,  hut  merely  from  her 
inability  to  motion. 

I faw,  or  perhaps  fancied  that  I faw,  a final  1 diminution  of  the  hulk 
of  the  fwelling,  and  thinking  it  then  likely  that  it  might  he  difperfed, 
and  there  appearing  to  me  no  reafon  againft  this  termination,  I endea- 
voured by  outward  applications  to  forward  what  now  appeared  to  me  to  he 
the  intention  of  nature.  I therefore  caufed  fome  comprefles,  dipped  in 
fpirits  of  wine  and  camphor,  to  he  applied  to  the  fwelling,  and  direded 
thefe  to  be  maintained  by  a pretty  long  bandage  rolled  moderately  tight  on 
the  fwelling,  and  on  the  whole  limb.  By  this  method,  and  by  the  pa- 
tient’s continuing  {till  in  bed  for  a time,  I had  the  fatisfadlion  to  fee  this 
large  tumour  gradually  difappear.  It  was  entirely  gone,  in  about  five 
months  after  her  admiffion  into  the  Hofpital,  and  the  limb  wras  reftored 
to  its  natural  firmnefs  ; fo  that  the  patient  went  out  perfectly  cured  of  a 
complaint,  the  true  nature  of  which  had  never  been  known,  but  which 
from  its  fize,  fituation,  and  the  debility  attending  it,  feemed  to  threaten 
a much  lefs  favourable  ifl'ue,  than  that  which  was  thus  fortunately 
brought  about.  It  is  probable  that  this  cafe  was  of  the  fame  nature  as 
that  of  the  young  woman  quoted  from  the  fore-mentioned  eflay,  but 
not  fo  tar  advanced  ; and  we  may  prefume  that  reft  was,  in  this  inftance 
alfo,  the  principal  agent  that  effected  the  cure. 

ABSCESSES 

55  The  generality  of  lumbar  ahfcefTes  may  he  traced  to  the  caufes  pointed  out  by  our  au- 
thor, as  well  from  the  violence  which  the  difeafed  part  may  have  immediately  fullered,  as 
perhaps  from  a determination  of  conlditutional  indifpodtion  thereto.  This  latter  is  more 
efpecially  the  cafe  in  fuch  indances  of  the  difeafe  as  have  originated  from  very  trivial  acci- 
dents, and  hence,  in  fcrofulous  habits,  we  may  expe6t  it  to  advance  more  rapidly. 

Where,  then,  the  did  caufe  appears  to  have  been  a degree  of  violence  which  limply  weak- 
ened the  part,  die  mode  of  cure  by  long-continued  red  feems  highly  deferving  of  our  atten- 

S tion ; 
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ABSCESSES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

We  now  proceed  to  abfceffes  formed  either  without  or  within  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen. 

* / 

With  ref  peel  to  the  former,  or  abfceffes  formed  under  the  fafeia  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles,  we  have  already  pointed  out  the  neceffity  of  opening 
them  as  early  as  poffihle,  in  order  to  prevent  the  matter  from  piercing 
the  peritoneum,  and  penetrating  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

But 

tion  ; but  where  there  is  likewife  reafon  to  apprehend  the  exiftence  of  a fpecific  difeafe,  the 
cafe  certainly  claims  other  affiftances  to  diminifh  or  counteract  the  force  of  thefe  combined 
caufes.  Hence  the  exerting  a different  action,  as  near  the  part  as  poffihle  externally, 
by  means  of  fetons,  cauftics,  &c.  promifes  to  be  attended  with  every  advantage. 

The  early  fiage  of  this  complaint  may  he  remarked  by  a particular  debility  in  the  region 
of  the  loins,  attended  internally  with  forne  occalional  pains  or  uneafinefs  in  the  bowels  near 
the  fame  part.  The  motion  of  the  thigh  and  leg  on  the  affected  fide,  is  frequently  impeded 
by  a want  of  its  ufual  progreffive  power,  particularly  in  walking  over  irregular  ground,  or 
going  up  and  down  flairs ; to  which  we  may  add,  an  occafional  dragging  of  the  limb,  even 
over  a level  furface.  The  puife  is  in  general  quickened,  and  as  the  internal  affection  makes 
its  progrefs,  the  glands  in  the  groin  of  the  affected  fide  become  enlarged  in  various  degrees. 
When  this  latter  appearance  has  exifled  for  feme  little  time,  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  is 
foon  found  to  increafe  in  fize,  particularly  on  the  infide;  and  in  the  courfe  of  a few  weeks, 
a fluid  may  be  more  or  lefs  dillinctly  perceived.  This  is  found  to  accumulate  very  faff,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  refinance  it  meets  with  in  the  cellular  membrane,  becomes  more  or  lefs 
confined,  forming  a projecting  tumour  anteriorly,  or  diffufed,  paffes  between  the  mufcles  fo 
as  to  bring  on  a general  enlargement  of  the  thigh  ; or  forcing  its  way  towards  the  nates,  it 
lias  been  known,  on  many  occafions,  to  burfl  near  the  rectum,  forming  fmuffes  all  round 
the  lovyer  part  of  the  pelvis.  In  two  female  cafes,  I knew  it  efcape  at  the  labia  pudenda. 

The  invariable  ill  effect  of  openings  made  into  thefe  tumours  to  difeharge  the  fluid,  which 
is  by  much  more  frequently  a kind  of  curds  and  whey,  than  a thick  true  pus,  (or  as  the  au- 
thor has  Hated,  page  122,  white  as  milk ) are  too  well  known  to  require  any  farther  comment, 

and 
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But  there  is  another  circumftance  alfo  to  be  attended  to.  The  inte- 
guments of  the  abdomen  are  fo  loofe,  that  it  will  not  he  lufficient  to  open 
the  cavity  of  the  abfcefs  in  its  whole  extent.  We  muft  likewife  lay  open 
any  finuffes  that  may  accompany  it,  whatever  may  be  their  extent  and 
direflion.  There  is  no  opportunity  here  of  curing  the  firms  by  means  of 
compreflion,  as  may  be  fafely  and  properly  done  in  other  abfceffes,  where 

and  very  few  are  the  inftances,  I believe,  to  he  depended  on,  of  a cure  from  a fpontaneous 
giving  way  of  the  integuments,  though  it  is  certain  the  patient  lives  much  longer  in  that 
cafe,  than  where  a free  opening  has  been  made  by  the  Surgeon.  The  effects  therefore  to  he 
expended  from  a Bate  of  abfolute  reft,  as  propofed  by  the  author,  certainly  demand  our  par- 
ticular attention. 

From  fuch  circum fiances  however,  as  have  fallen  within  my  own  ohfervation,  I am 
led  to  fufpedt,  that  many  abfceffes  in  this  part  which  have  been  confidered  as  depcfits  from 
the  loins,  and  cured  by  free  openings,  have  been  merely  fuppurations  from  enlarged  glands 
under  Poupart’s  ligament,  or  in  the  courfe  of  the  pfoas  mufcles.  In  diffedtions,  I have  fre- 
quently met  with  glands,  in  thefe  fltuations,  of  very  conftderable  fize. 

But  feveral  inftances  have  happened  where  the  matter,  colle£led  very  largely  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  under  every  preceding  fymptom  of  a lumbar  abfcefs,  has  been  abforbed  ; 
in  fome  without  any  knowledge  by  what  outlet  it  palled  off,  in  others  where  it  has  appear- 
ed in  and  been  depofited  from  the  urine  in  a mod  foetid  ftate.  Some  of  thefe  patients  re- 
mained well  ever  after.  Others  have  fallen  into  a decline  at  fome  di (lance  of  time;  and  in 
one  inilance  where  the  tumour  was  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  the  fluid  entirely  abforbed, 
the  man  continued  well  for  (even  years,  when  it  returned  again.  The  tumour  at  length 
broke,  and  the  patient,  as  is  ufual,  funk  under  the  difcharge. 

As  it  is  obvious,  in  confidering  thefe  fadfls,  that  great  advantage  would  he  derived  from 
any  means  of  promoting  the  cute  by  abforption,  may  net  mercurial  friefions  (from  the 
known  peculiar  a6lion  of  mercury  on  the  abforbent  veffels)  be  well  worth  joining  to  the 
author’s  plan  of  reft  ? Some  good  effe£ts  have  been  obferved  on  a trial  of  this  remedy  ; fo 
that  a farther  attention  to  it  feems  highly  worthy  to  be  recommended.  It  may  perhaps  be 
objcdled,  that  mercury  cannot  long  be  confined  to  its  topical  a 61  ion,  and  that  when  its  pow- 
ers are  exerted  on  the  fyftem,  as  muft  fooner  or  later  be  the  cafe,  the  he6tic  fymptoms  will 
probably  be  aggravated.  But  experiment  only  can  decide  this,  and  confidering  in  how 
large  a proportion  are  the  number  of  vidfims  to  this  difeafe,  to  thofe  who  recover  from  it  by 
the  prefect  mode  of  treatment,  we  are  certainly  juftified  in  making  trial  even  of  an  hazard- 
ous remedy.  H. 
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the  fituation  of  the  ficus,  according  to  the  rules  we  have  formerly  laid 
down,  is  favourable  for  fuch  an  attempt.  This  rule  however,  of  open- 
ing* all  the  finuiTes  of  external  abfcefies  in  abdominal  mufcles,  is  not 

O y 

wholly  without  its  exceptions. 


Abfceffes  or  extravafations  of  fluid,  either  diffufed  into  the  cavity,  or 
formed  in  fome  of  the  vilcera,  are  cafes  very  frequently  mortal,  owing 
in  a great  mealure  to  the  difficulty  of  afcertaining  their  exiftence. 


If  great  tenfion  and  fwelling  of  the  belly  fubfift  after  gun-fhot  or 
other  wounds,  and  continue  for  a length  of  time,  or  come  on  at  fome 
diflant  period;  thefe  maybe  reckoned  the  leading  fig  ns  of  evalated  fluids 
in  the  cavity.  Thefe  collections  of  matter  though  recent,  have  been 
found,  after  death,  not  abfolutely  flowing  loofe  in  the  cavity,  but  confi- 
ned to  a particular  pouch  or  cell  of  their  own. — A fmall  opening  in  the 
peritoneum,  is  fufficient  to  give  vent  to  the  fluid.  Where  the  abfcefs  is 
feated  in  the  inteftines,  it  feldom  diftinftly  manifefts  itfelf,  till  by  an  adhe» 
fion  formed  to  the  peritoneum,  about  the  fpop  where  the  abfcefs  makes  its 
appearance  outwardly,  it,  at  length,  burfts  through  the  integuments. 


ABSCESSES  OF  THE  LIVER  AND  GALL  BLADDER. 


The  mo  ft  frequent  of  the  abfceffes  that  happen  within  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  are  thofe  which  are  found  to  exift  in  the  liver  and  gall 
bladder.  Negroes  are  known  to  be  remarkably  liable  to  the  former. 
Writers  upon  this  fubjeft  fay,  that  the  abfcefs  of  the  liver  may  be  for- 
med in  any  part  of  the  epigaftric  region  ; but  this  does  not  agree  with 
my  obfervation,  for  in  all  the  cafes  of  abfceffes  of  the  liver  which  I 
have  feen,  the  tumour  was  always  fituated  anteriorly,  under  the  margin 
of  the  thorax,  by  the  fide  of  the  linea  alba,  between  that  and  the  part 
where  the  gall  bladder  is  placed 
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If,  on  the  contrary,  matter  be  produced  in  the  gall  bladder  itfelf,  it  is 
evident  that  the  tumour  will  he  formed  at  the  fpot  where  the  gall  blad- 
der is  naturally  fituated  ; and  this  we  know  to  be  at  that  part  which  is 
called  the  thin  edge  of  the  liver,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  linea  alba  ; 
fo  that  if  we  fee  a fwelling  formed  at  that  particular  fpot,  with  an  evi- 
dent fluctuation,  we  muft  be  very  careful  in  endeavouring  to  diftinguifh 
whether  it  be  an  abfeefs  in  the  liver  or  gall  bladder,  or  merely  a preter- 
natural diftention  of  the  gall  bladder  with  bile. 

The  former  tumour  or  abfeefs  is  always  accompanied  with  adhefion, 
on  account  of  the  preceding  inflammation,  and  therefore  may  be  opened 
with  fafety ; and  indeed  this  itep  is  ablolutely  neceffary  to  be  taken.  But 
in  the  latter  tumour,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a mere  preternatural 
diftention  of  the  gall  bladder  with  bile,  there  is  no  adhefion  ; fo  that  an 
opening  into  the  gall  bladder  will  occafion  an  evacuation  of  the  bile  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  therefore  will  always  prove  fatal.  Many 
miftakes  of  this  fort  have  been  committed,  and  are  upon  record.  Though 
it  be  a talk  of  fome  difficulty,  let  us  endeavour  to  alcertain  how  thele 
errors  may  be  avoided. 

In  the  fiift  place  it  muft  he  obferved,  that  all  abfeeffes  either  of  the 
liver  or  gall  bladder,  as  well  as  retentions  of  bile  in  the  latter,  are  in 
the  beginning  attended  with  much  pain,  colicky  fpafms,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  of  inflammation.  We  muft  therefore,  in  the  firft  inftance,  care- 
fully attend  to  the  common  figns  of  the  formation  of  the  pus,  fuch  as 
have  been  already  laid  down. 

The  exiftence  of  the  tumour  after  the  remiflion  of  the  fymptoms,  is 
one  of  thefe  ; but  in  fuch  cafes  particularly,  this  fign  being  fomewhat 
equivocal,  (becaule  it  may  be  equally  attendant  on  the  refolution  as  on 
the  fuppuration  of  the  tumour,)  it  is  to  be  obferved, 

Firft,  that  fuppofing  the  pain  equal  in  the  firft  ft  age  of  the  difeafe,  it 
will  have  increaled  while  the  abfeefs  was  forming,  and,  on  the  contrary, 

6 will 
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will  have  diminifhed  while  the  refolution  was  going  on,  and  that  the 
bile  was  accumulating  in  the  gall  bladder. 

Secondly,  the  pain  accompanying  fuppu ration,  is  ufually  attended 
with  pulfation  ; a fymptom  which  does  not  attend  tumours  of  the  gall 
bladder,  uniefs  they  be  of  the  abfcefs  kind. 

Thirdly,  the  pain  diminifhes  much  more  rapidly  when  the  tumour  ter- 
minates in  refolution  than  in  fuppuration  ; in  the  latter  inftance  it  is  only 
a remiffion  of  fymptoms,  in  the  former  it  is  a total  ceffation  of  them. 
And  laftiy,  the  ceffation  of  pain  in  confequence  of  refolution,  leaves  the 
patient  perfectly  at  eafe  ; while  the  diminution  of  pain,  in  confequence 
of  the  pus  being  formed,  fill  leaves  the  patient  in  a ftate  of  languor  and 
uneafy  fenfation. 

In  the  abfcefs  of  the  liver  or  gall  bladder,  the  lwelling  is  moft  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  an  oedema  of  the  fkin ; a fymptom  often  at- 
tending, as  we  have  before  obferved,  deep  feated  abfceffes. 

If  the  tumour  appears  in  the  region  of  the  gall  bladder,  there  are  ftill 
further  and  lefs  equivocal  iigns  to  determine  whether  it  be  adhering  or 
not.  We  muff  carefully  handle  the  tumour,  and  perhaps  by  preffing  it 
in  various  directions,  we  may  be  able  to  make  it  partially  difappear,  in 
which  cafe,  there  is  no  adhefion. 

If  the  point  cannot  be  determined  by  this  experiment,  we  muff  place 
the  patient  on  his  left  fide,  with  his  thighs  bent  and  pufhed  up  towards 
the  belly;  and  if,  in  that  cafe,  we  cannot  diminifh  or  remove  the  tu- 
mour from  the  place  where  it  projects,  and  befides  that  thefe  figns  are 
accompanied  with  all  thofe  we  have  before  mentioned,  we  may  venture 
to  conclude  that  the  fwelling  of  the  gall  bladder  is  phlegmonous,  and 
therefore  accompanied  with  adhefion. 


In 
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In  th  is  cafe,  we  are  to  open  the  tumour  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
as  far  ns  the  adhefion  will  permit ; and  then  pafs  a probe  or  proper 
fearching  inflrument  into  the  gall  bladder,  in  order  to  dilcover  whether 
there  be  any  gall  ft  ones  collected  in  it,  by  which  means  we  may  extract 
them,  and  cure  the  difeafe  without  leaving  any  fiftulous  opening. 

t 

In  abfeefles  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  in  all  internal  abfeefles  of  the  vif- 
cera,  if  we  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  making  an  opening,  we  fhall 
always  find  it  abfolutely  neceflary  alfo  to  make  that  opening  large;  for 
befides  the  great  fize  of  thefe  abfeefles,  the  quantity  of  the  matter  they 
contain,  and  the  impoflibility  of  ading  upon  them  by  compreflion,  we 
fhall  likewife  find  that  the  pus  they  contain,  is  always  of  a very  vifeid 
nature,  fo  that  not  only  it  cannot  be  evacuated  by  a fmall  opening,  but 
we  fhall  alfo  find  it  neceflary  to  dilute  the  matter  by  injeding  the  cavity 
of  the  abfeefs,  or  to  feparate  the  firings  of  coagulable  lymph,  which 
are  in  general  found  flicking  to  the  infide  of  the  cavity,* 

We  fhall  conclude  this  eflay  with  an  account  of  other  tumours  affed- 
ing  the  machine  in  general,  which  though  not  to  be  ranked  among  the 
clals  of  abfeefles,  are  not  wholly  unconneded  with  the  fubjed. 


ANTHRAX,  OR  CARBUNCLE. 

Of  thefe  the  firft  that  prefents  itfelf  to  our  confideration,  is  the  An- 
thrax or  Carbuncle,  a dreadful  tumour,  which,  although  it  frequently 

* The  original  manufeript  proceeds  thus — “ This  obfervation  holds  equally  good  there- 
u fore  with  refped  to  the  empyema  or  abfeefs  in  the  cheft ; but  we  fhall  poftpone  the  far- 
“ ther  confideration  of  that  difeafe,  till  we  come  to  treat  of  the  operation  peculiar  to  it. 
“ So  we  fhall  treat  of  the  quinfey  or  abfeefs  of  the  tonfils  under  the  operation  of  broncho- 
“ tomy  ; of  the  abfeefs  round  the  redum,  and  in  the  perinaeum,  under  that  for  the  fitful  a 
“ in  ano  and  perinaeo  : and  of  the  abfeefs  beneath  the  cranium  under  the  operation  of  the 
“ trepan.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author’s  papers  do  not  afford  matter  to  compleat 
the  fubjed  of  abfeefles,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  points  here  fpoken  of.  II. 
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contains  matter,  is  ftill  very  different  from  an  abfcefs  ; fince  the  matter 
is  extremely  different  from  that  bland  fluid  which  we  call  laudable  pus, 
and  which  we  find  in  a well-formed  abfcefs. 

The  Anthrax  is  a putrid,  not  an  inflammatory  tumour,  as  it  has  been 
reckoned,  fince  it  has  many  characters  which  clearly  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  true  inflammation  or  phlegmon,  and  which  render  it  much  more 
fimilar  to  the  eryflpelas,  or  what  we  have  called  the  fpurious  inflam- 
mation. 

/ 

It  is  a hard  circumfcribed  tumour,  feated  in  fome  part  of  the  cellular 
or  adipofe  fubftance,  accompanied  with  a violent  fenfation  of  burning 
heat,  inftead  of  a throbbing  or  pulfative  fenfation,  and  attended  with, 
and  furrounded  by,  a difcolouration  of  the  fkin,  which  inftead  of  being 
red,  as  in  the  true  inflammation,  is  of  a livid  purple  hue,  and  has  mo  ft 
commonly  one  or  more  black  fpots  upon  its  iurface.  It  is  a peculiar  cha- 
radter  of  this  difeafe,  as  well  as  of  the  eryfipelas,  that  the  patient  is  al- 
ways very  languid,  and  the  pulfe  fo  low,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  raife 
it  by  the  freeft  ufe  of  the  moft  cordial  remedies. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  fome  Surgeons  to  treat  this  difeafe  by  extir- 
pation ; but  nothing  furely  can  be  more  injudicious  than  to  attempt  to 
flop  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe  fo  nearly  allied  to  gangrene,  by  an  ill-timed 
operation.  Our  chief  dependence  fhould  be  on  the  exhibition  of  medi- 
cines internally.  The  bark  in  large  quantity,  opium,  and  proper  cordi- 
als, as  Madeira  wine,  &c.,  fhould  be  given.  Externally,  to  the  part,  lime 
fhould  be  applied,  and  all  round  it  lint  moiftened  in  vinum  chalybeatum. 
When  the  tumour  is  of  the  red  kind,  and  breaks  in  feveral  places,  we 
may  very  properly  dilate  thefe  orifices,  and  lay  them  into  one  ; but  our 
incifions  fhould  extend  no  farther  than  juft  to  remove  the  Hough,  with- 
out penetrating  the  found  parts  A 

ENCYST- 

* In  feveral  cafes  of  this  difeafe,  I have  feen  extraordinary  good  effedls  follow  the  ufe  of 
a poultice,  compofed  of  fermenting  materials,  calculated  to  generate  fixed  air  in  large  quan- 
tity. 


( *37  ) 


ENCYSTED  TUMOUR  S. 


We  now  come  to  the  confideration  of  encyfted  tumours,  or  tumours' 
containing  fluids  different  from  pus,  and  inclofed  in  a bag,  or  cyft,  and 
which  may  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the  cellular  membrane. 

Authors  have  divided  thefe  into  three  kinds,  from  the  difference  of 
their  contents  ; the  Meliceris , the  Atheroma , and  the  Steatoma . 

The  Meliceris  is  an  encyfted  tumour,  containing  a half  tranfparent 
fluid,  refembling  honey  in  colour  and  confiftence  ; the  contents  of  the 
Atheroma  are  like  a bread  and  milk  poultice  ; and  thofe  of  the  Steatoma 
refemble  fuet.  From  the  difference  in  thefe  fluids,  and  in  their  confift- 
ence, it  is  evident  that  the  feel  of  them  will  be  very  different,  and  that 

tity.  This  cataplafin  is  known  to  tnofl  Surgeons,  and  confifls  of  a mixture  of  oatmeal  with 
fitrong  infufion  of  malt.  To  this,  when  cooled  to  the  degree  molt  favourable  to  the  intended 
procefs,  is  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  yeafb  This  is  one  of  the  moft  effedlual  and  eafy 
modes  of  applying  fixed  air  topically. 

The  author  has  not  fufficiently  explained  in  what  way  the  lime  is  to  be  employed.  If  he 
defigns  it  as  a caujiic  he  very  probably  follows  the  ideas  of  Cels  us,  who  advifes  the  free  ufe 
of  the  afiual  cautery. 

It  fhould  alfo  have  been  obferved  that  the  degree  of  danger  attending  a carbuncle  depends 
greatly  on  the  part  of  the  body  attacked  by  it.  On  the  head  and  face  it  is  generally  mortal. 
On  the  neck  it  is  likewife  exceedingly  dangerous.  But  in  the  back  and  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  it  is  a common  circumflance,  when  proper  care  is  taken,  for  the  patient  to  recover. 
In  fuch  cafes  the  mode  of  treatment  fhould  be  much  the  fame  as  that  of  a common  furun- 
cle; and  fhould  confi ft  of  emollient  poultices  with  the  previous  inundlion  of  camphorated 
ointment.  A carbuncle  on  the  head  or  neck  is,  with  great  difficulty,  brought  to  fuppura- 
tion,  and  hence  the  difeafe  foon  becomes  highly  malignant  and  dangerous.  H, 
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although  a degree  of  fluctuation  may  be  felt  in  each  of  them,  yet  this 
will  be  more  obfcure  in  the  Atheroma  than  in  the  Meliceris,  and  (till 
more  in  the  Steatoma.  Whenever  we  fee,  however,  any  tumour  for- 
med in  any  of  the  fuperficial  parts  of  the  body,  increasing  gradually  ah 
rnoft  without  pain,  entirely  without  decolouration,  or  any  other  fymptom 
indicating  fuppuration,  and  in  which  we  feel  a fluctuation,  we  may  con- 
clude it  to  be  a fwelling  of  one  of  thefe  kinds. 

They  are  perfectly  devoid  of  danger,  and  generally  very  final!  in  their 
firft  appearance  ; fo  that  although  there  be,  in  general,  little  hope  of 
fucceeding  in  our  attempt  to  cure  them  by  refolution,  yet  the  attempt 
may  be  made  properly  and  with  fafety.  The  heft  application  for  this 
purpofe,  is  either  crude  ial  ammomacum  diflolved  in  an  aqueous  or  fph 
ritous  meaftriium,  and  applied  to  the  part;  or  the  volatile  fpirit  fo  far  di- 
luted as  to  prevent  it  from  fretting  the  fkin.  Thefe  applications  may 
likewife  be  affifted  by  prefiure,  where  the  tumour  is  in  any  part  that  will 
admit  of  it,  and  I have  known  thefe  means  to  fucceed  in  fome  few  in- 
fiances,  in  an  early  ftate  of  the  difeafe.  I have  alfo  now  and  then,  cured 
the  little  encvfted  tumour  that  happens  frequently  in  the  fkin  of  the  eye- 
lids, and  which  1 have  always  found  to  be  a Steatoma*  by  the  applica- 
tion of  mercurial  ointment.^ 

We  may  therefore,  unlefs  they  fhould  acquire  fuch  a volume  as  to 
prove  troublefome,  wait  with  fafety  to  obferve  what  turn  thefe  tumours 
will  take,  although  they  will  not  yield  to  refolutive  means  ; for  the  cyfis 
will  fometimes  fall  into  fuppuration,  particularly  that  of  the  Meliceris, 
and  will  come  away  by  a Ample  opening  of  the  fkin. 

* I have  lately  fucceeded  perfectly  in  the  cure  of  one  of  thefe  tumours  on  a lady’s  eyelid, 
by  the  ufe  of  mercurial  ointment  with  camphor.  It  was  thought  neceffary,  however,  to  em- 
ploy a much  ftronger  compofition  than  that  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  fince  its  difco- 
louring  the  part,  neceffarily  prevented  its  application  at  any  other  time  than  in  the  night. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  early  application  of  this  remedy  would  prove  more  fuccefsful 
than  any  other,  in  incipient  tumours  of  the  encyfted  kind.  Many  of  them,  it  is  laid,  have 
been  removed  by  eledlricity.  H. 
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At  all  events,  the  cyft  mu  ft  be  entirely  deftroyed,  by  fome  means  or 
other,  before  a cure  can  be  obtained ; fo  that  if  after  (imply  opening 
them,  the  cyft  does  not  (lough  away  with  the  luppuration,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflkry  to  deftroy  it  by  efcharotics,  more  or  left  powerful,  according  to 
the  degree  of  thicknefs  and  indolence  which  the  bag  may  have  acquired. 
The  cyft  of  the  Atheroma  is  often  found  extremely  hard,  fo  that  it  be- 
comes neceflary  to  extirpate  the  whole  of  this  fwelling  together  ; and 
this  will  be  found,  in  almoft  all  cales,  by  much  the  moft  expeditious,  as 
well  as  moft  certain  mode  of  proceeding. 

In  the  fmall  Steatoma  that  affedfs  the  eyelids,  it  will  generally  be  ne- 
cefi'ary,  carefully  to  diffeCt  out  the  whole  tumour  with  its  cyft.  But,  in 
cutting  through  the  (kin  at  the  forepart  of  the  tumour,  we  (hall  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  avoid  puncturing  the  cyft  itfelf,  which  is  ufually 
very  thin  here ; and  if  we  do  this,  the  fuetty  matter  will  ooze  out,  and 
make  it  very  troublefome  for  the  operator  to  get  compleatly  round  the 
dileafe,  (o  as  to  extirpate  it  entirely.  In  diflfe&iag  the  back  part  of  the 
tumour,  we  muft  take  care  to  avoid  cutting  through  the  internal  cartila- 
ginous border  of  the  eyelid,  which,  though  not  a dangerous  circumftance, 
will  give  a good  deal  of  pain,  and  excite  more  inflammation  than  is  ne« 
cefl'ary. 

When  thefe  tumours  manifeft  themfelves  upon  the  fkin  of  the  fcalp, 
where  they  are  feldom  folitary,  and  where  they  are  in  general  very  hard, 
they  yield  to  nothing  but  complete  extirpation. 


WENS, 


The  Wen,  or  tumour  of  fat,  which  may  alfo  happen  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  and  which  modern  writers  have  confidered  in  the  clafs  of  en- 
cyfted  tumours  of  the  fteatomatous  kind,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a very  dif- 
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ferent  difeafe,  and  requires  a very  different  treatment.  It  is,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purpofes,  nothing  more  than  a tumour,  or  increafe  of  the 
volume  of  the  fat  in  a part.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  folid,  having  no 
kind  of  fluctuation,  as  we  have  obferved  is  the  cafe  with  encyfted  tu- 
mours, and  is  much  more  moveable  and  loofe  than  they  are  ever  found 
to  be.  Befides,  thefe  tumours  have  another  diftinCtion  which  refpeCts 
their  treatment , they  never  terminate  as  the  others  do,  in  fuppuration  ; 
at  leaf:,  I never  faw  an  inftance  of  it. 

Preflure  applied,  when  they  are  as  yet  fmall,  fo  as  to  comprefs  the  fat 
which  already  diftends  them,  and  to  oppofe  the  farther  increafe  of  its 
bulk,  I have  known  fometimes,  though  rarely,  to  be  effectual.  When 
that  fails,  there  is  no  other  remedy  but  extirpation.  It  is  furprizing  to 
fee  what  an  immenfe  volume  thefe  wens  will  fometimes  acquire.  I have 
taken  off  feme  of  them,  which  when  feparated  from  the  body,  have 
compleatly  filled  a large  wafh-hand  bafon. 

There  are  three  ways  fuggefted  for  extirpating  or  deftroying  thefe  tu- 
mours ; namely,  by  cauftic,  by  ligature,  and  by  the  knife.  The  ufe  of 
the  fir  ft  is  entirely  inadmiffible,  unlefs  the  fwelling  be  very  fmall,  fo 
that  a fingle  application  fhall  be  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  whole  of  it  at 
once.  If  this  be  not  effected  by  the  cauftic,  it  is  apt  to  be  the  means  of 
fetting  up  an  irritation  in  the  part,  which  makes  thefe  tumours  degene- 
rate into  cancerous  ones,  to  which,,  too  frequently,  they  have,  of  them- 
felves,  a tendency. 

Again,  it  Is  pretended  by  feme,  that  when  the  balls  of  a wen  Is  very 
fmall,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  (which,  by  the  way,  feldom  or  never 
is  the  cafe)  it  may  eafily  be  extirpated  by  a ligature  paffed  round  it.  But 
this,  at  beft,  is  a very  painful  mode,  and  what  is  worfe,  moft  commonly 
proves  unfuccefsful ; fo  that  it  puts  the  patient  to  very  great  torture  to 
no  purpofe.  It  very  feldom  happens,  indeed,  that  patients  apply  for 
relief,  in  thefe  cafes,  till  the  wen  is  grown  by  much  too  large  for  this 
mode  of  extirpation  to  be  in  the  ieaft  advifeable.  They  bear  the  difeafe 
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for  a great  length  of  time,  whilft  its  growth  continues  without  much 
inconvenience,  and  at  laft  are  only  induced  to  obtain  affiftance  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  increafed  bulk,  and  unmanageable  weight  of  the  tumour  ; 
except  it  happens  to  be  of  a cancerous  nature,  in  which  caie  it  becomes 
very  painful. 

Thefe  wens  ought  never,  therefore,  to  be  extirpated  by  ligature,  un- 
lefs  they  be  of  a pyriform  fhape,  that  is,  fmall,  and  hanging  only  by  a 
(lender  flalk,  in  which  inftance  we  may  comply  with  the  apprehenfions 
of  timorous  perfons,  and  fubftitute  the  ligature  for  the  knife. 

I faw  an  abfurd  attempt  once  made  by  an  empiric,  to  tie  one  of  thefe 
enormous  wens,  fituated  on  the  belly  of  a woman,  and  the  bafis  of 
which,  meafured  at  leaft  fifteen  inches  round.  He  had  been  at  this  work 
about  a fortnight,  when,  although  he  had  affifted  his  ligature  with  ef- 
charotics,  he  had  got  no  farther  than  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  into  the 
whole  circumference  of  this  immenfe  tumour.  The  poor  woman’s  tor- 
tures were,  all  this  while,  inexpreffible,  and  die  had  only  abftained  from 
fooner  applying  to  me,  through  the  fhame  of  having  put  herfelf  into 
fuch  improper  hands.  I immediately  extirpated  the  whole  with  the 
knife,  and  differed  it  from  the  tendons  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  to 
which  it  was  fixed  for  a confiderable  extent.  The  operation  was  much 
more  painful  to  her,  than  if  die  had  fubmitted  to  it  in  the  fir  ft  inflance, 
becaufe  of  the  great  inflammation  raided  upon  the  furface  of  the  abdo- 
men, in  confequence  of  the  previous  treatment,  and  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  had  it  gone  on  much  longer. 

I have  feen  two  cafes  of  this  wenny,  or  fatty  difeafe,  which  had 
feized  the  breafts  of  women.  In  each,  the  breaft  was  attacked  through 
its  whole  fubflance,  which  was  dwelled  to  an  enormous  fize,  and  was, 
by  dome,  miftaken  for  cancer.  But  the  diftinftion  was  very  evident,  for 
befides  their  being  free  from  that  kind  of  pain  which  diftinguifhes  can- 
cer, there  was  one  remarkable  circumftance  attending  them,  which  is, 
that  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  fize  of  the  bread,  yet  there  was  not 
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the  lead  Iwelling  or  induration  in  the  glands  of  the  axilla  5 a cireum- 
ftance  which,  had  the  complaint  been  cancerous,  would  certainly  have  ac- 
companied it.— I never  faw  a cancerous  bread  of  fuch  a fize  without  it. 
One  of  thefe  tumours  was  taken  off  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  the  other  by 
myfelf,  and  both  with  equal  fuccefs.  The  knowing  thefe  circumftances, 
is  very  necefiary  to  guide  us  in  our  prognodic  of  fuch  cafes  ; for  the 
wenny  tumour,  however  large  and  formidable  it  may  appear,  never  gives 
us  reafon  to  apprehend  thofe  mifchievous  eonfequences  which  but  too 
frequently  attend  the  other  kind  of  difeafe,  though  ever  fo  wTell  extir- 
pated. 

It  mud,  however,  be  obferved,  that  thefe  wens  themfelves,  (though 
the  circumdance  happens  very  rarely)  after  they  appear  to  have  been 
fully  extirpated,  fhall  pufh  out  a fungous  exerefcence,  which,  in  fpite  of 
all  the  Surgeon’s  efforts  to  prevent  it,  fhall  foon  grow  to  the  fize  of  the 
original  tumour.  I have  feen  lately,  a deplorable  cafe  of  this  kind,  where, 
though  the  tumour  was  extirpated  a fecond  and  a third  time  by  the  knife, 
and  repeatedly  by  the  ligature,  while  condant  and  perfevering  attempts 
were  made  to  dedroy  and  keep  it  down  by  powerful  efcharotics,  * 
the  patient  died  a miferable  vidim  to  the  difeafe,  and  the  torture  fhe  dif- 
fered from  it.  It  therefore  behoves  the  Surgeon  to  be  very  attentive  to 
the  fird  fproutings  of  this  fungus,  and,  in  the  fil'd  indance,  if  it  will 
not  immediately  give  way  to  firm  preffure,  to  apply  the  arfenical  caudic 
to  it,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  effectual  caudic,  in  the  whole 
xxiateria  medica,  in  fuch  cafes.  + I experienced  the  happy  effeds  of  it  in 

that 

* I am  in  doubt  whether  the  fuccefs  attending  powerful  efcharotics  when  applied  to  exu- 
berant parts,  fhould  not  make  us  hefitate  to  adopt  the  author’s  idea,  to  the  extent  he  has 
urged.  As  far  as  I have  feen,  I have  been  rather  led  to  approve  of  the  mildefl.  and  leaft  act- 
ive cauftics  in  the  treatment  of  all  excrefcences  ; nay,  I apprehend  the  clafs  of  aftringents  is 
more  likely  than  either  to  afford  us  the  means  of  curing  thefe  difeafes.  I have  learned  from 
the  author  to  employ  the  tin  dura  martis  cum  fpiritu  falls  with  this  view,  and  confefs  I have 
great  and  numerous  obligations  to  it.  H. 

f The  arfenical  caufic  was  firft  recommended  to  the  author  by  my  friend  Dr*  Cheston, 
under  whofe  diredtion  I faw  it  very  extenfively  ufed,  during  my  attendance,  fome  years  ago, 
at  the  Glocester  Infirmary.  It  conflfts  of  two  parts  crude  antimony,  and  one  part  arfenic, 
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that  immenfe  wen  which  I extirpated  from  the  abdomen,  and  where  by 

putting  the  arfenical  cauftic  upon  fome  of  this  fungus,  as  foon  as  it  began 

to  fprout,  I inftantly  put  a flop  to  its  progrefs. 

» • 

The  laft  circumftance  remaining  to  be  confidered  with  refpedt  to  the 
extirpation  of  thele  wens  is,  whether  the  fkin  which  covers  them  fhould 
be  removed,  or  whether  it  fhould  be  differed,  the  tumour  taken  out, 
and  the  fkin  left.  It  is  evident  that  where  the  tumour  is  very  large, 
which  it  is  in  moft  of  thefe  cafes  when  Surgeons  are  applied  to,  that  the 
idea  of  faving  the  fkin  is  a very  abfurd  one.  In  lb  doing,  we  fhould 
have  a great  quantity  of  fkin,  loofe  and  detached  from  the  body,  which 
we  fhould  not  know  what  to  do  with,  and  in  this  refpeft  too,  wens  dif- 
fer from  other  encyfted  tumours,  the  latter  being  feldom  fo  very  large, 
but  that  if  we  wifh  to  extirpate  the  cyft,  we  may  do  it  without  removing 
any  of  the  fkin. 
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The  next  kind  of  tumour  I mean  to  fpeak  of,  is  the  Ganglion,  It  is  a 
kind  of  encyfted  circumfcribed  fweiling,  either  of  an  oblong  or  circular 
figure,  which  is  formed  in  the  fheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  contains  a 
glarey  fort  of  fluid  relembling  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Thefe  encyfted  tumours  fometimes  give  way  to  p refill  re,  made  with  a 
piece  of  lead,  fixed  upon  them  by  a tight  bandage.  I knew  an  inftance 

t 

fluxed  together  in  a crucible,  and  when  cold,  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  cauitics  known,  being  remarkably  well  calculated  for  the  deftru&ion  of  excrefcences,  as 
well  as  extremely  convenient  for  the  removal  of  parts,  in  ill  conditioned  ulcers,  which  feem 
to  obftru6t  their  healing.  It  may  be  reduced  to  any  degree  of  mildnefs  by  the  addition  of 
opium,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  alfo  adls  fpeciftcally  in  abating  the  violencejof  the  pain.  H. 
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of  a gentleman  who  had  feveral  of  them,  upon  the  flexor  and  extenfor 
tendons  of  the  wrift,  and  who  was  cured  of  them,  although  fome  were 
very  large,  merely  by  the  application  of  Canada  balfam  fpread  upon 
leather.  If  they  will  not  yield  to  thefe  means,  the  next  bufinefs  is  to 
open  them.  I was  formerly  perfuaded  that  no  good  was  to  be  done  in 
thefe  cafes,  unlefs  the  whole  cyft  were*  extirpated  ; but,  upon  attempting 
this  operation,  I found  it  To  difficult,  not  to  fay  indeed  impofiible  to  per- 
form, that  I was  refolved  afterwards  to  try  the  effedt  of  Ample  incifion* 
This  I have  p ratified  ever  fince,  and  always  with  fuccefs,  having  only 
found  it  neceflary,  in  fome  inftances,  to  fprinkle  a little  precipitate  pow- 
der on  the  cyft,  in  order  to  make  fome  part  of  it  Hough  away,  and  pro- 
cure the  re-union  of  the  reft,  by  the  adhefive  inflammation.* 


R A N U L A. 
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The  laft  encyfted  kind  of  tumour  I fhall  tak>e  notice  of,  and  which 
contains  much  the  fame  kind  of  fluid  as  the  Ganglion,  is  that  which  is 
called  by  the  Latins  Ranula;  and  by  the  French  Grenouillette  ; f and  for 
which  1 do  not  know  that  we  have  any  name* 

It  is  a little  tranfparent  tumour  feated  under  the  tongue,  by  the  fide  of 
the  ranular  artery  ; of  greater  or  lefs  fize,  yet  fometimes  of  finch  magni- 

* The  author  has  not  noticed  a common  mode  of  reducing  Ganglions  by  ftriking  them 
violently,  fo  as  to  burft  the  cyft.  It  is  indeed,  a clumfy  and  harfti  operation,  but  it  is  more 
commonly  fubmitted  to  than  any  other,  and  with  a degree  of  fuccefs  that  fatisfies  the  minds 
of  the  generality  of  patients.  E!e£lricity  is  particularly  fuccefsful  in  the  cure  of  thefe  tu- 
mours. H. 

t E feems  rather  to  he  called  by  the  French  Grcnouille  ” as  appears  by  the  following 
quotation  trom  the  Manuel  Lexiquc  des  mots  Francois  dont  la  Jignificati  on  neji  pas  famUicrc  a tout 
h monde . “ En  termes  de  medicine,  on  nomme  Grenouille , une  petite  humeur  fro»de  et 

“ vifqueufe,  qui,  tomhant  du  cerveau,  fe  ramafle  fous  la  Iangue,  dont  elle  rend  1’ufage  diffi- 
«*  cik”  H. 
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tude,  as  to  impede  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  and  obftrudt  the  patient's 
fpeech.  Although  this  cyft  be  divided  throughout  its  whole  length, 
in  order  to  let  out  the  fluid,  the  difeafe  will  be  very  likely  to  return,  un- 
lels  fome  care  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  One  of  the  jpnodes  recommended 
for  this  purpofe,  and  which  I have  known  to  be  effectual,  is  to  mix  a’ 
quantity  of  mel  rofarum,  with  as  much  fpirit  of  vitriol. as  will  make  it 
very  acid,  to  dip  a probe  in  this  liquid,  and  to  rub  the  cyft  with  it.  I 
once  fucceeded  in  curing  this  little  difeafe  by  a different  contrivance.  As 
the  patient  would  not  fuffer  me  to  put  a lancet  into  it,  I directed  her  to 
make  a ftrong  folution  of  alum,  and  dipping  a piece  of  lint  faftened  to 
the  end  of  a fkewer,  to  rub  the  tumour  fmartly  every  day, .as  long  as 
fhe  could  bear  it.  By  following  thefe  directions,  fhe  got  rid  of  the  Ra- 
nula  in  a few  days,  though  fhe  had  been  troubled  with  it  a long  time  ; 
and  latterly,  it  had  grown  exceedingly  alarming  and  inconvenient  to 
her.* 


* Wifeman  treats  on  this  difeafe  very  fully.  He  fays — 4*  It  is  a foft  tumour  without  pain 

tl  or  alteration  of  colour  in  the  fkin.  it  yiekleth  to  the  impreffion  of  your  fingers,  but  ri- 
il  feth  upon  the  taking  them  off,  and  containeth  a matter  not  unlike  the  white  of  an  egg,  or 
s<  fuch  as  we  meet  with  in  Atheroma,  It  is  alfo  difcovered  by  a croaking  in  the  fpeech. v He 
fays  the  cure  is  difficult,  that  the  treatment  fhould  be  fimilar  to  that  of  Strum#  j but  if  to» - 
pics  prove  ineffectual,  then  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  the  aCtual  cautery.  H. 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  SURGERY  AT  PARIS, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1778. 


TO  EXPLAIN  THE  EFFECTS  OF  MOTION  AND  REST,  AND  THE  INDICA- 
TIONS ACCORDING  TO  WHICH  THE  USE  OF  EITHER  SHOULD  BE  PRE- 
SCRIBED IN  SURGICAL  DISEASES^. 


Motion  and  reft  are  certainly  two  methods  of  cure,  the  rational 
employment  of  which  may  contribute  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  furgical 
knowledge,  fince  the  Academy,  ever  intent  on  the  improvement  of  this 
falutary  art,  propofes  for  the  fubjeft  of  the  prize  they  mean  to  diftribute, 
to  defer ibe  their  effefts,  and  to  fhew  the  indications  which  direct  the  ufe 
of  them  in  furgical  difeafes.  The  difeuffion  of  a queftion  of  this  nature, 
which  is  more  interefting  than  it  may  appear  at  firft  fight,  muft  necefla- 
rily  fuggeft  intentions  of  cure,  which  this  celebrated  body  alone  can  per- 
ceive, and  the  expofition  of  which  they  may,  perhaps,  expeft  in  vain 

from 
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from  thofe  who  fliall  employ  themfelves  on  a fubjeCl  fo  important.  To 
treat  it  properly  would  require  the  united  genius  and  knowledge  of  thofe 
learned  men  of  which  the  fociety  is  compofed  ; how  is  it  poflible  then, 
that  one  man  alone,  left  to  his  own  powers,  can  flatter  himfelf,  that  on 
fo  intricate  a queftion,  he  (hall  be  able  to  fatisfy  judges,  before  whom, 
moderate  talents  cannot  appear  without  dread  ? This  humiliating  re- 
flection would  prevent  me  from  entering  the  lifts,  were  I not  encouraged 
by  the  confideration  of  their  indulgence,  the  infeparable  attendants  oil 
learning.  In  granting  the  prize  to  the  moft  (kilful,  they  do  not  always 
defpife  the  labours  of  thofe  whom  an  honeft  confidence  engages  in  the 
competition.  Befides,  if  I have  laboured  unfucccfsfully,  my  excufe  will 
be  in  the  greatnels  of  the  talk,  which,  as  it  aftonifhes  without  difcoura- 
ging  me,  I will  proceed  to  exert  my  utmoft  efforts  to  fulfill. 

The  effefts  of  motion  in  the  animal  oeconomy  are  evident,  but  motion 
itfelf  is  an  effeCt  produced  by  its  own  caufes.  In  order  therefore  to  give 
as  much  clearnefs  to  the  difcuflion  of  this  queftion  as  it  is  capable  of,  it 
feems  to  me  of  fome  utility,  to  confider  the  fource  from  whence  motion 
is  derived.— This  may  enable  us  to  explain  its  effeCts  with  fome  precifion, 
in  confequence  of  which  the  application  of  them  to  furgical  difeafes, 
will  become  more  methodical  and  certain.  Such  is  the  plan  I propofe  to 
follow ; the  propriety  of  which  will,  I hope,  appear  in  the  unfolding 
of  it. 

• ' ' 

It  is  to  motion  that  the  univerfe  owes  that  life  with  which  it  is  anima- 
ted. Man,  the  epitome  of  the  univerfe,  difcovers,  in  all  the  faculties 
which  conftitute  and  charaClerife  him,  the  produce  of  an  uniform  and 
regular  motion,  fubordinate  to  powers,  the  admirable  mechanifm  of 
which  will  ever  be  unknown  to  us.  But,  without  endeavouring  to  form 
conjeClures  concerning  this  mechanifm,  we  may  reafonably  prefume, 
that  motion  is  the  effeCt  of  a general  aCtive  principle,  difperfed  throughout 
the  univerfe,  by  that  Being  who  created  it.  This  principle  is  undoubt- 
edly material,  and  among  the  feveral  fubftances  that  conftitute  our  globe, 
and  the  beings  that  adorn  its  furface,  there  feems  to  be  but  one  that  pof- 
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felfes  in  it  felt  this  property  of  motion  ; that  is  fire  ; all  the  reft  arc  in 
a Hate  of  inactivity. 

This  aCtive  principle,  united  to  fome  of  our  fluids,  conveys  motion 
into  the  machine,  and  tranfmits  it  by  means  of  organs  appropriated  to 
this  effeCt  Thefe  organs  are  the  mufcles,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds  ; 
fome  which  are  not  fubjeCt  to  the  controul  of  the  will,  and  whofe  motion 
begun  at  the  firft  moment  of  ex i Hence,  is  uninterruptedly  continued  to 
its  end  ; fuch  are  the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  ftomach,  the  intef- 
tines,  &c.  There  are  others  whofe  motion  is  fubjeCt  to  the  will,  and 
which  ceafe  to  aCt  whenever  they  are  not  determined  by  that  principle, 
either  for  the  wants  or  pleafures  of  the  individual ; fuch  are  the  mufcles 
deftined  for  the  motion  of  fome  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and 
employed  in  conveying  us  from  one  place  to  another. 

This  divihon  determines  two  kinds  of  motion,  which  are  diftinguifhed 
from  each  other  by  very  palpable  lines  of  feparation.  • — The  one  is  em- 
ployed in  entertaining  the  vital  principle,  the  other  does  no  more  than 
fupply  its  exigencies  and  its  pleafures  ; a difference  fo  remarkable,  that  it 
neceffarily  implies  one  in  the  fource  from  whence  thefe  motions  are  de- 
rived. 

The  nerves  are  the  vifibie  canals  through  which  the  aCtive  fluid  we  attri- 
bute  thefe  two  kinds  of  motion  to,  is  conveyed  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  animal  oeconomy.  Their  origin  is  well  known  : they  are 
all  derived  from  the  organs  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  Ikull ; and 
amidft  the  numerous  canals  which  take  their  rile  from  the  medullary  fob- 
ftance  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  we  may  diftinguifh  thofe  which  are 
difiributed  to  thofe  important  organs  whofe  aCtion,  independent  of  the 
will,  is  abfclutely  effential  to  life  ; thefe  are  particularly  the  intercoftai 
nerve  and  the  eighth  pair,  which  evidently  arife  from  the  proceffus  annu- 
laris, or  Pons  Varolii^),  formed,  as  it  feems,  by  the  union  of  the  pedun- 
cles of  the  cerebellum,  while  no  part  of  the  medullary  lubflance  of  the 
brain  feems  to  enter  into  its  compofl tion.  The  nerves,  on  the  contrary, 
i which 
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which  are  diftributed  to  organs  defined  to  lefs  important  fundions  ; to 
fuch,  for  inftance,  whofe  province  it  is  to  dired  our  loco-motive  powers, 
fubjed  to  the  controul  of  the  will ; thefe,  I fay,  are  all  derived  from  the 
medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain,  or  from  the  fpinal  marrow  which  is 
the  continuation  of  it. 

From  this  obfervation  we  may  be  convinced  that  the  fluid  feparated  by 
the  cerebellum  is  of  a fuperior  quality  to  that  furnifhed  by  the  brain,  and 
that  the  fundions  of  the  firft  of  thefe  organs,  are  infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  thofe  which  are  affigned  to  the  latter.  This  fuperiority 
feems  to  be  indicated  by  nature  in  the  precautions  fhe  has  taken  to  fecure 
the  cerebellum  from  external  injuries.  The  brain,  it  is  true,  is  likewdfe 
protected  from  them  ; but  the  anxiety  of  nature  in  her  precautions  to  pre- 
vent the  injuries  the  brain  might  be  expofed  to,  are  infinitely  lefs  remark- 
able than  thofe  die  has  employed  in  fheltering  the  cerebellum  from  any 
hurt  that  might  befall  it  from  without.  In  fad,  the  fituation  of  the  ca- 
vities occupied  by  the  cerebellum,  the  thicknefs  of  the  occipital  bone,  in 
thofe  parts  where  external  fhocks  might  take  place,  the  quantity  of  muf- 
cles  that  furround  that  part  of  the  bails  of  the  fkull  where  the  bone  is 
thinneft,  the  tentorium  which  covers  the  cerebellum,  and  prevents  it 
from  differing  compredlon  from  the  pofterior  lobes  of  the  brain  ; the 
conftrudion  of  this  tentorium,  made  with  a fagacity  which  cannot  be 
fufficiently  admired ; the  fpeedy  death  which  is  the  confeauence  of 
wounds  inflided  on  the  cerebellum,  while  very  material  wounds  of  the 
brain  are  fome times  not  mortal^;  all  thefe  circumftances,  I fay,  contri- 
bute  to  give  the  ftrongeft  degree  of  evidence  to  the  fuperiority  we  have 
tftablifhed. 

But  the  brain  and  the  cerebellum  are  not  the  only  preparers  of  animal 
fpirits ; we  find  other  organs  in  the  cavity  of  the  fkull,  which  leave  us 
no  room  to  doubt,  that  in  her  preparation  of  the  nervous  fluid,  nature 
hath  eftablifhed  a difference  relative  to  the  end  fhe  means  to  accomplifh. 
The  corpora  ftriata,  for  inftance,  placed  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  brain,  are 
they  not  particular  organs  which  difplay  the  whole  apparatus  for  fecre- 
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tion ; to  wit,  a greyifti  fub fiance,  the  fecretory  organ  (5),  and  a white  or 
medullary  lubftance,  the  union  of  which  forms  the  origin  of  the  firft 
pair  of  nerves,  deftined  to  convey  that  particular  fluid  fitted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  knelling  ? 

/ f 

Do  not  the  fecond  pair  of  nerves,  which  become  the  immediate  or- 
gan of  vifion,  take  their  rife  from  a particular  fubftance,  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  thalami  nervorum  optic  or  um,  and  which  feems  to  form  x 
kind  of  fmaller,  in  the  midft  of  the  larger  brain  ? The  medullary  fub- 
ftance, which  their  external  furface  prefents,  is  probably  impregnated 
with  a fluid  already  fecreted  in  fome  other  part,  and  which,  in  its  paf- 
fage  through  the  greyifh  fubftance  of  thefe  thalami , receives  a higher 
degree  of  elaboration  before  it  reaches  the  medullary  fubftance,  which  is 
in  their  center,  and  which  is  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerves,  continually 
replete  with  a particular  fluid,  calculated  folely  to  receive  the  impreftions 
of  light. 

The  pineal  gland  compofed  of  a grayifh  fubftance,  and  which  has  two 
medullary  threads  produced  from  it,  is  it  not  alfo  the  ftrainer  of  a fluid 
deftined  to  fupply  fome  important  functions  ? The  pituitary  gland,  the 
ufe  of  which  we  are  as  little  acquainted  with  as  with  that  of  the  former, 
may  it  not  likewife  be  the  elaboratory  of  fome  particular  fluid  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  life  ? This  may,  at  leaft,  be  prefumed,  when  we  confider 
all  the  precautions  nature  has  taken  to  lecure  it  from  outward  injury,  and 
from  being  comprefled  by  the  parts  that  furround  it ; for  nature  does  no- 
thing without  necefiity  or  without  a motive,  and  wherever  we  can  follow 
her  fteps,  or  difeover  them  by  conjecture,  wc  find  that  her  choice  is  al- 
ways fupported  by  reafons  which  compel  us  to  admire  arid  be  filent  (lh 

The  third  pair  of  nerves  gives  us  another  proof*  that  nature  does  not 
make  an  indiferiminate  ufe  of  the  two  fburces  we  have  indicated.  It  is 
from  the  medullary  lubftance  of  the  brain,  that  this  pair  draws  the  fluid 
it  lupplies  to  the  mufcles  that  are  governed  by  it,  which  are  the  movers 
of  the  eye,  an  organ  endowed  with  automatic  motions,  produced  by  the 
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fluid  of  the  thiid  pair,  and  with  motions  of  expieffion  which  certainly 
require  fluids  derived  from  other  fources.  It  is  for  this  reafon  we  fee 
that  the  fourth  pair,  a fmall  nervous  filament,  goes  to  receive  the  fluid  it 
is  to  convey  to  the  external  oblique  mufcle  of  the  eye,  from  the  pofterior 
and  inferior  part  of  the  tuberculi  quadrigemini  ^ . The  fame  thing  may  be 
obferved  of  the  branch  of  the  lixth  pair  which  goes  to  the  abductor , and 
whofe  origin  is  at  the  Pons  VaroliP7b 

cv  « 

Had  the  globe  of  the  eye  wanted  nothing  more  than  a change  of  poll- 
tion,N  the  third  pair  fupplies  it  with  filaments  of  a fufficient  fize  to  have 
produced  this  effect  for  as  long  a continuance,  and  as  frequently  as  the 
functions  of  this  organ  might  require,  or  otherwife  this  third  pair  would 
have  been  made  more  confiderable  at  the  expence  of  the  large  medullary 
mafs  of  the  brain  ; but  the  fluid  fupplied  by  this  pair  could  not,  proba- 
bly, in  many  circumflances,  have  anfwered  all  the  defigns  of  nature  for 
want  of  fufficient  activity  and  energy.  Love,  anger,  joy,  forrow,  pride, 
and  contempt,  which  are  fo  ftrongly  exprefled  by  the  eye,  that  it  is  with 
reafon  confidered  as  the  mirror  of  the  foul,  are  undoubtedly  affeflions 
which  cannot  be  exprefled  by  the  powers  of  that  groffer  fluid  which  is 
fecreted  from  the  great  refervoir. 

It  is  true,  that  the  two  3aft  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  as 
well  as  its  ophthalmic  branch  which  contributes  to  form  the  intercoftal 
nerve,  the  remainder  of  the  fixth  pair  which  has  not  been  employed  in 
this  foundation,  and  the  feventh  pair,  derive  the  fluid  they  are  deftined  to 
convey,  from  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  cerebellum,  in  common 
with  the  intercoftal  nerve  and  the  eighth  pain  But  although  the  func- 
tions of  the  parts  on  which  they  are  be  flowed,  do  not  immediately  feem 
of  fo  great  importance  as  thole  of  the  parts  to  which  the  intercoftal  nerve 
and  the  eighth  pair  are  diftributed,  yet  it  is  no  lefs  certain  that  the  cefla- 
lion  of  their  aftion  would  very  loon  be  followed  by  death. 

Were  the  fecretion  of  the  falivary  fluid,  were  maftication,  or  degluti- 
tion, interrupted  for  a certain  fpace  of  time,  in  vain  would  the  heart,  the 
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lungs,  the  ftomach,  the  inteftines,  &c»,  enjoy  the  power  of  fulfilling 
the  offices  sfiignefi  to  them  ; the  animal  would  foon  ceafe  to  live.  It  the 
fuiell,  the  fight,  and  the  hearing*  be  not  abfolutely  eflential  to  life,  they 
are,  at  leaft,  fenfatious  which  eonftitute  the  only  pleafures  of  our  exift- 
ence,  and  the  man,  who  fhould  be  deprived  of  them,  would  probably  be 
ranked  among  the  mold  ftupid  animals  $ it  is  even  to  be  prefumed  that  if 
the  deficiency  of  the  fenfes  were  not  then  filled  up  by  fame  particular  in* 
/finch  he  would  he  unable  to  minifter  to  his  own  wants,  even  m the 
midft  of  thole  productions  which  might  be  lyfficient  for  the  purpofe, 

prom  what  has  been  faid,  we  are  obliged  to  allow,  that  the  fluid  which 
makes  of  man  a living  and  thinking  being which  renders  him  capable 
of  a|l  thole  improvements  that  embdlUh  his  nature,  is  derived  either 
from  the  medullary  fnbftance  of  the  cerebellum,  or  from  particular  and 
very  diftin<?;  organs  of  the  brain  itfelf ; and  that  the  loco-motive  faculty 
which  completes  the  animal  machine,  by  adding  greatly  to  the  pleafures 
of  Its  exiftenee,  is  derived  from  the  fluid  furnUhed  by  the  medullary  flub* 
fence  of  the  brain,  This  prefents  to  us  two  kinds  of  motion,  as  diftant 
from  each  other  as  the  fprlngs  from  whence  they  are  derived,  One  kind, 
which  eflentially  ccmftituteg  life,  over  which  the  will  exerts  no  empire* 
ruvd  which  is  produced  by  the  fluid  feparated  from  the  cerebellum  | ana- 
another  kind,  not  of  fueh  abfolute  neeeifity,  fubje£fc  to  the  coutroul  of 
the  will,  and  efefed  by  the  fluid  feparatcd  from  the  brain, 


Thcffe  preliminary  notions  concerning  the  origin  and  the  diftiruftions  of 
motion  being  acquired,  i ts  effefts  on  the  animal  economy  will  more  ea» 
fijy  be  perceived,  and  the  indications  which  direct  the  ufe  of  it,  will  be 
more  readily  fuggefted*  Theft  two  points  of  difeuflion  form  a natural 
divifion  of  this  eflay  into  two  parts*  The  objeT  of  the  firft  will  be  to 
flemouftrate  the  effects  of  motion  and  reft,  and  the  fccond  will  difeover 
the  indications  which  preferibe  the  ufe  of  cither  in  furgical  diforders* 
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AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF 

MOTION  AND  REST. 


Though  the  motion  of  the  organs  effential  to  life,  may,  of  it- 
felf,  maintain  the  vital  principle  in  man  for  a confiderable  time,  yet  this 
motion  is  not  beftowed  upon  an  individual  deftined:  to  live  by  himfelf ; 
for,  in  man,  the  loco-motive  faculty  is  almoft  as  neceflary  to  his  exift- 
ence,  as  that  kind  ot  motion  on  which  life  more  particularly  depends. 
This  is  fo  true,  that  a paralytic  perfon  left  to  himfelf  would  loon  perifh, 
although  his  organs  of  circulation,  refpiration,.  digeftion,  and  thofe  of 
the  other  feveral  fecretions,  &c.,  Ihould  have  preferved  the  faculty  of  per- 
forming their  refpeftive  offices.  Indeed,  what  fort  of  life  is  it  that  the 
unfortunate  clafs  of  men  enjoy  who  are  afflicted  with  this  difeafe,  even 
when  they  are  provided  with  all  the  helps  which  perfon s who  feel  for 
their  fituation  can  fupply  them  with  ? Some  few  individuals  only  ex- 
cepted, they  continue  to  exift,  and  that  is  all.  If,  therefore,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  external  mufcles,  or  the  exertion  of  the  loco-motive  faculty, 
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he  not  ahfolutely  neeefiary  to  life,  they  do,  at  leaft,  oontnlyutf  hi  a yery 
evident  manner's  not  only  to  its  fupport,  but  alio  tp  \%%  energy. 

The  effldfo  of  the  exertion  of  this  loeo-motiye  power  cannot,  th§r$* 
fore,  be  indifferent  in  the  cure  of  furgl’cal  diford-ers  \ they  may  facilitate 
pr  difturh  tins  end  as  they  are  properly  or  improperly  applied*  The 
demy  certainly  experts  from  thofe  who  ihall  dhcuft  thp  quefHon  propp« 
fed,  ap  explanation  of  the  cafes  and  the  times  when  it  is  peeeilary  to 
forbid  or  to  ad  vile  the  exertion  of  this  power.  But  to  proceed  witfi  order 
in  fa  interefting  a fob]  eft,  after  bavin  £ briefly  expofed  the  effects  of  the 
motion  of  thole  organs  whole  action  coaflitutes  life,  k will  be  proper  tq 
explain  the  (hare  which  the*  motion  of  thaie  on  which  life  does  not  lm® 
mediately  depend,  has  in  the  preforvatioip  and  if  we  may  bf  allowed 

to  fay  fo,  the  perfeftioft?  of  the  vital  principle, 


The  heart  is  moved  and  exhibits  a focceffion  of  dilatations  and  §q\\* 
trakioris,  by  means  of  which  the  circulation  of  the  found  is  carried  am 
The  arteries  defined  to  convey  this  fluid,  prefent  the  fame  phenomena 
to  our  view.  But  theft  a&lQna  diminish  as  they  proceed,  fp  that  the 
corkafiting  power  which  belongs  to  thi  and  which  is  foil  ft  yfo 

Able  in  frofol  arterial  branches,  k,  at  length,  reduced  in  theft  kit  fubtli 
vifions,  in  the  lymphatic  and  ftroui  veflckW  that  ar§  continued  from  them* 
and  in  the  origin  of  the  veins  in  which  they  terminate^  into  i kind  of 
ekftic  power  which  ccmftitutcs  thi  tone  or  fpring  of  all  our  parts,  Thii 
kft  is  m imperceptible  aUko*  fufficing  only  to  k ©ip  up  thi  motion  of 
the  fluids,  to  preftrve  them  in  a fluid  (latef  and  to  maintain  life?  which 
Is  the  confluence  of  this  fluidity.' 

* 

The  chert  dilates  ,and  eontraflis  Itftlf  alternately  by  .the  action  of  rouf* 
ties,  over  which  the  will  has  but  a very  limited  power  of  fufpenflon  or 
acceleration  $ fo  that  refpiration  is  habitually  carried  on  without  the  con* 
currcnce  of  the  will.  The  ftomaeh  is  pofTeffed  of  a power  of  contrac- 
tion proper  to  the  fibres  that  compote  it ; the  intertines  are  endowed 
with  a vermicular  motion  which  is  particular  to  them  { in  theft  vifcm* 
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as  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  the  pancreas,  the  kidneys,  the  organs  of  ge- 
neration, the  brain,  and  moft  of  the  other  glands,  there  are  neceffary 
fecretions  carried  on,  which  are  as  much  the  product  ot  the  motion  irn- 
prefled  by  the  heart  on  the  fluids  it  fupplies  them  with,  as  of  that  which 
they  receive  from  the  contrafling  power  of  thefe  vilcera  themfelves, 
which  are  far  from  being  paflive.  It  is  indeed  by  their  combined  action 
that  life  is  continued  and  maintained  ; but  this  is  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  the  ftomach  is  conftantly  receiving  fubftances,  proper  to  furnifh 
materials,  for  the  repairs  required  to  fupply  the  Ioffes  and  decays  that  are 
the  neceffary  confequence  of  excretion  and  motion.  Under  this  fuppofi- 
tion,  each  of  the  organs  effential  to  life  will  feparate,  from  the  primary 
fluid,  thofe  liquids  that  are  neceffary  for  its  fupport,  and  for  the  fecre- 
tion  it  mu  ft  perform,  if  it  be  a fecretory  organ.  But  in.  order  that  the 
primary  fluid  may  fupply  materials  fit  for  the  repairing  of  the  machine, 
and  for  the  various  fecretions  that  are  to  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
animal  oeconomy,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  crude  materials  extrafled  from 
the  aliments  by  the  juices  fubfervient  to  digeftion,  and  introduced  by  the 
iadeal  veffels  and  the  thoracic  duft  into  the  general  courfe  of  the  circu- 
lation ^ , fhould  undergo  fome  previous  elaborations.  Thefe  are  brought 
about  by  the  agitation  of  thofe  materials,  and  by  the  friflion  and  tritu- 
ration that  are  its  effects,  and  which  fit  them,  at  length,  to  affociate 
themfelves  with  other  analogous  materials,  for  the  repairing  of  the  ma- 
chine in  which  they  are  deftined  to  be  employed.  But  in  order  that  thefe 
elaborations  may  be  fuch  as  are  required,  and  that  they  may  preferve  in. 
the  animated  machine  the  principle  of  life  in  its  full  vigour,  it  is  necef- 
fary that  the  motion  fhould  be  regulated  at  a certain  medium  indicated 
by  nature  b°).  Below  this  medium,  the  elaborations  produced  can  only 
furnifh  thick,  ill-concofted  materials  for  the  purpofe  of  repairing  the 
caufe  of  numberlefs  obftrudlions,  which,  after  they  have  gradually  em- 
barraffed  the  motions  of  the  machine,  at  length  deflroy  it.  Above  this 
medium,  motion  gives  the  reparatory  fubftances  a hafty  elaboration,  that 
brings  them  too  fpeedily  to  that  putrid  decompofition  which  is  their  laft 
period,  and  which  confequently  does  not  allow  them  to  be  employed 
for  a fufficient  length  of  time  in  the  fupport  of  the  machine.  From 
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which  it  follows  that  an  excefs  of  motion  is  liable  to  inconveniences  di- 
re dtly  oppofite  to  thofe  that  are  the  effedf:  of  its  deficiency  ; fuch  are  the 
diforders  anting  from  the  diffolution  of  our  fluids,  and  the  difunion  of 
the  globules  that  compofe  them,  together  with  the  various  difeafes  and 
accidents  that  may  fpring  from  this  general  caufe. 

Nature,  ever  attentive  to  the  preservation  of  that  machine,  in  the 
conftrudtion  of  which  (he  hath  appeared  to  take  fo  much  delight,  has 
provided  for  it  in  a manner  as  wife  as  it  is  admirable.  Motion  being-  the 
only  way  of  preferving  it,  fhe  hath  at  firft  given  it  a primitive,  eflential 
kind  of  motion  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  animal  ceconomy,  over 
which  the  will  has  no  power,  and  which  can  alone  entertain  the  vital 
principle  in  man  ; but  if  he  were  reflrained  to  this  motion  alone,  his 
life,  far  from  being  a bleffing  to  him,  would  have  been  a fatal  gift* 
The  loco-motive  faculty  fubjedt  to  the  controul  of  the  will,  comes  very 
feafonably  to  the  affiftance  of  this  firft  kind  of  motion,  the  effects  of 
which  it  is  to  complete,  by  exalting  it  to  that  medium  which  can  only- 
produce  the  proper  elaborations  for  the  fupport  of  the  animal  (Economy  T) , 
As  the  will  is  capable  of  putting  this  loco-motive  faculty  into  adtion,  it 
might  alfo  render  it  ufelefs  ; but  nature  has  provided  againft  this,  by  fub- 
milting  the  animated  machine  to  the  imperious  voice  of  want,  in  giving 
it  paftions  and  fenfations,  By  thefe  it  is  folicited,  it  is  compelled  to 
move,  to  diredt  itfelf  towards  the  objects  it  feels  itfelf  inclined  to,  to 
fearch  for  them,  and  to  labour  in  order  to  procure  to  itfelf  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them.  Thus  it  is  by  the  fenfe  of  want  that  nature  has  chofen 
to  furnfth  the  machine  ftie  meant  to  preferve,  with  a fupply  of  motion, 
abfolutely  necefiary  to  maintain  it  in  its  entire  ftate,  during  as  long  a con- 
tinuance as  it  was  defigned  for  at  its  firft  conftrudtion. 

The  law  of  labour  impofed  upon  us  by  the  Author  of  nature,  was 
therefore  conne&ed  with  the  plan  of  our  prefervation ; and  that  we 
might  not  infringe  this  law,  he  has  made  labour  abfolutely  necefiary  for 
us.  Unhappy  are  they  who  attempt  to  elude  it  ! The  nurnberlefs  dift 
cafes  they  are  affiidted  with,  and  which  are  the  charadteriftic  of  a life 
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reduced  within  narrower  bounds  expofe  them  to  a very  fevere  penalty 
for  the  infringement  of  this  facred  law. 

But  this  fecondary  motion,  fubjedt  to  the  controul  of  the  will,  and 
which  comes  fo  leafonably  to  the  aftiftance  of  the  firft  in  perfedting  the 
fundlions  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  may  deprave  them  when  it  is  carried 
to  excefs  ; it  might  even  deftroy  them  very  fpeedily,  had  it  no  other  re- 
ftraint  befides  that  of  the  will.  For  the  imperious  will,  folicited  by  paf- 
fions  it  is  eager  to  gratify,  and  ever  intent  upon  its  object,  wrould  foon 
carry  to  excefs  the  motion  which  is  fubordinate  to  it,  and  would  imper- 
ceptibly ftrike  the  fatal  blow  to  that  machine  for  the  prefervation  of 
which  it  was  inftituted. 

But  here  again  nature,  as  in  every  other  inftance,  lias  been  watchful 
to  prevent  the  ahufe  ; for,  after  motions  too  violent,  or  too  long  con- 
tinued, fhe  hath  made  the  powers  that  execute  them,  difobedient  to  the 
call  of  the  will.  A kind  of  palfy,  the  effedt  of  the  animal  fpirits  being 
exhaufted,  follows  the  too  forcible  exertion  of  the  mufcles,  and  makes 
reft  neceffary.  Reft  may  be  compleat  or  incompleat  ; compleat,  when 
the  loco-motive  faculty  feems  to  be  in  a perfedt  ftate  of  annihilation,  and 
that  the  organs  of  the  fenfes  require  to  be  excited  by  a ftimulus  more 
powerful  than  ufual,  from  the  fubftances  which  ought  to  affedt  them  ; 
this  it  is  that  conftitutes  bleep  : incompleat,  when  the  organs  of  the  fen- 
fes,  reftored,  at  the  time  of  waking,  to  their  natural  fallibility,  the  loco- 
motive faculty,  without  being  exerted,  may  be  put  into  adlion  by  the 
flighteft  impulfe  of  the  will.  This  incompleat  kind  of  reft  is  divided 
into  general  and  partial ; general,  when  this  faculty  is  not  exerted  oil 
any  of  the  parts  of  the  machine  ; partial,  when  it  is  put  into  adlion,  to 
move  only  fome  of  its  parts. 

Reft,  as  we  fee,  is  fufceptible  of  many  degrees,  and  hath  advantages 
as  real  and  as  efficacious  as  thofe  that  refult  from  motion.  Reft  is,  in- 
deed, the  regulator  of  motion,  and  is  intended  to  keep  it  in  that  ftate  of 
equilibrium  which  conftitutes  health  ; or  rather  it  is  the  loco-motive  fa- 
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culty,  which  being  fometimes  exerted,  and  fometimes  fufpended,  be- 
comes the  eflential  regulator.  What  motion  has  deftroyed  or  corrupted, 
is  repaired  by  reft,  and  the  diforders  which  may  be  occafioned  by  a too 
long  continuance  of  reft  are  relieved  by  motion.  It  is  during  the  inter- 
vals of  inadtion,  or  of  fleep,  which  neceffarily  fucceeds  to  labour,  that 
the  vital  fluid,  exhaufted  or  corrupted  by  the  effedls  of  motion,  is  repaired 
and  reftored  after  all  its  Ioffes  ; and  that  the  liquids,  too  much  agitated 
and  attenuated  by  mufcular  adtion  long  continued,  refume  their  former 
degree  of  confiftence.  From  motion  carried  beyond  the  degree  required, 
there  muft  follow  a diflolution,  or  a premature  decompofition  of  the  hu- 
mours neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  the  animal  oeconomy ; and  from  ex- 
cefs  of  reft  they  muft  become  too  much  thickened.  Some  reflections 
and  fadts  will  give  the  higheft  degree  of  evidence  to  thefe  two  aflertions. 

While  motion,  by  the  combination  of  its  two  kinds  above  mentioned, 
is  kept  in  its  due  medium,  the  repairing  materials  conveyed  every  day 
into  the  general  courfe  of  the  circulation,  are  not  more  agitated  and  at- 
tenuated  than  they  fhould  be  to  unite  themfelves  with  others  fimilar  to 
them,  and  to  be  conveyed  with  thefe  to  the  parts  where  they  are  to  be 
employed.  They  do  not  mix  or  contradt:  adhefions  with  materials  of  a 
different  kind,  except  as  far  as  is  neceffary  to  accomplifti  any  views  na- 
ture may  have  in  bringing  about  fuch  combinations.  Each  of  thefe  ma- 
terials, which  hath  not  contracted  any  improper  connection,  is  readily 
and  eafily  admitted  into  the  ftrainers  deftined  to  receive  it ; all  the  Accre- 
tions are  properly  carried  on,  and  harmony  reigns  throughout  the  ma- 
chine. 

It  is  in  this  irate  of  health,  or  of  moderate  motion  which  conftitutes 
it,  that  fome  part  of  the  fat  and  oily  fubftances  conveyed  by  the  primary 
fluid,  is  continually  depofited  in  particular  divilions  of  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance,  to  form  and  keep  up  what  we  call  a natural  plumpneis^).  It 
fhould  feem  indeed,  when  motion  is  carried  beyond  this  medium,  that 
the  repairing  materials,  undergoing  a more  powerful  trituration,  ought 
fooner  to  acquire  that  degree  of  elaboration  which  makes  them  fit  to  be 
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employed  In  repairing  the  machine  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  exceffive  mo- 
tion deftroys  this  ufeful  end,  by  forming  between  thefe  materials  that 
are  of  a different  nature,  cohefions  and  connections  which  prevent  them 
from  being  depofited  in  a fufficient  proportion  for  the  fupport  of  the  ma- 
chine ; and  fuch  of  them  as  may  be  depofited  in  a fufficient  propor- 
tion, will  too  foon  have  attained  that  period  which  requires  their  being 
replaced. 

In  this  ftate  of  exceffive  motion,  which  difeovers,  at  leaft,  a kind  of 
diffolution  in  our  juices,  the  oily  part  of  the  blood  is  either  depofited  in 
a very  fmall  quantity  in  the  adipofe  cells,  or  is  perpetually  re-abforbed 
into  the  general  courfe  of  the  circulation,  either  to  avoid  the  pernicious 
effeCls  of  too  great  a friction,  or,  in  mixing,  by  the  means  of  tritura- 
tion, with  certain  depraved  humours  and  materials,  to  facilitate  their 
expulfion  ; and  that  by  reafon  of  its  oily  lmooth  particles,  which  pre- 
vent the  corrugation  and  contraction  of  the  .flrainers  through  which 
thefe  corrupted  juices  muft  pafs.  Thus  we  fee  that  leannefs  is  ufually 
the  attendant  of  exceffive  labour  ; the  continuance  of  it  would  neceffarily 
bring  on  a complete  diffolution  of  our  juices  ; but  nature  has  put  infur- 
mountable  obftacles  to  this  fatal  effeCl  ; to  wit,  laffitude,  and  fleep  which 
fucceeds  to  it.  During  the  latter,  which  is  an  image  of  the  moft  per- 
fect ftate  of  reft,  the  mafs  of  humours,  being  only  affeCted  by  that  mo- 
tion which  is  produced  by  the  aCtion  of  organs  not  fubjeCl  to  the  will, 
the  particles  of  fimilar  materials,  diffufed  throughout  this  mafs  and 
which  have  experienced  a kind  of  feparation,  are  endeavouring  to  re- 
unite themfelves,  and  to  contract  a new  degree  of  coherence  that  may 
enable  them  to  fuftain  the  efforts  of  that  motion  which  muft  increafe  at 
the  time  of  waking.  Frefh  food,  by  furnifhing  recruits  of  crude  and 
glutinous  materials,  contributes  to  ftrengthen  this  falutary  cohelion,  and 
to  weaken  the  pernicious  effeCl s of  motion  too  long  continued. 

It  is  fo  true  that  reft  increafes  the  confiftence  of  our  juices,  that  when 
it  is  exceffive,  by  carrying  this  confiftence  too  far,  it  produces  evident 
marks  of  infpiffation  in  fome  of  our  humours.  It  is  chiefly  among  men 
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who  live  in  a fiate  of  inadlion  and  indolence,  that  we  find  that  exorbi- 
tant fatnefs  which  befpeaks  an  habitual  depofit  of  glutinous  and  oily 
juices  in  the  divifions  of  the  cellular  fubfeance.  In  fuch  perfons  it  is 
not  neceffary  that  this  juice,  in  many  refpedls  fo  pernicious,  fhould  be 
taken  up  into  the  general  mafs  to  avoid  the  pernicious  effedls  of  fridtion, 
which  they  are  far  from  carrying  to  excefs  by  mufcular  adtion.  It  is 
among  fedentary  and  idle  perfons  that  we  ufually  obferve  thofe  infpiffa- 
tions  of  the  lymph,  which  occafion  obftruflrions  fo  difficult  to  conquer; 
and  thofe  nervous  diforders  fo  common  in  the  prefent  age,  and  which 
are  evidently  produced  by  the  thickening  of  fome  of  the  juices  of  the 
animal  (economy.  This  may  the  more  reafonably  be  prefumed,  as  thefe 
affedlions  are  mitigated  by  the  continued  ufe  of  diluters,  of  warm  bath- 
ing, which  fupplies  a greater  quantity  of  fluid  to  thefe  infpiffated  juices, 
and  of  cold  bathing,  which,  while  it  affifts  in  this  firft  intention,  encou- 
rages, at  the  fame  time,  their  reparation,  by  ftrengthening  the  tone  of 
the  folids  that  are  to  adt  upon  them.  We  may  add  that  thefe  difeafes 
are  cured  by  a vigorous  and  continued  exertion  of  mufcular  adtion, 
which,  after  it  has  reftored  thefe  infpiffated  juices  to  their  natural  fluidity, 
is  alone  capable  of  maintaining  them  in  it. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  follows,  that  motion  has  the  property  of 
attenuating  our  fluids,  and  of  keeping  them  in  a ftate  of  fluidity  propor- 
tioned to  the  adlive  caufe.  This  fluidity  may  be  either  too  great  from 
the  too  violent  and  too  long  continued  exertion  of  the  agent  that  produ- 
ces it ; and,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  called  diffolution,  and  the  machine  is  ex- 
pofed  to  thofe  diforders  which  arife  from  this  kind  of  caufe  ; or  elfe 
this  fluidity  may  be  lefs  than  the  neceffary  degree,  wffiich  may  proceed 
from  the  weaknefs  or  inadlion  of  the  agent  that  fhould  keep  it  up.  In 
this  inftance,  the  want  of  fluidity  takes  the  name  of  infpiflation,  and  the 
diforders  manifefted  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  are  fuch  as  are  produced 
from  this  kind  of  caufe. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  INDICATIONS  WHICH  ARE  TO  LEAD 
US  IN  PRESCRIBING  THE  USE  OF  MOTION  AND  REST  IN 
SURGICAL  DISORDERS. 


F ROM  the  fhort  account  we  have  been  giving  of  the  neceffity  of  mo- 
tion, and  of  its  effects,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  difcover  the  indications 
which  are  to  lead  us  in  prefcribing  or  forbidding  the  ufe  of  it  in  furgi- 
cal  diforders.  If  it  be  required  to  refill  or  prevent  the  infpiflation  of  the 
fluids  in  the  cure  of  thefe  diforders,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  call  in  the 
afliftance  of  motion,  provided  there  be  no  particular  circumftance  that 
may  render  the  ufe  of  it  improper.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  plan  of 
cure  require  to  give  a better  confidence  to  the  fluids,  and  if  the  efFeffs 
of  motion  ihould  counteract  this  plan,  we  mu  ft  have  recourfe  to  reft. 
We  Avail  be  in  no  danger  of  making  an  improper  application  of  thefe 
two  curative  methods,  if  we  can  fettle  our  ideas  upon  the  advantages 
that  attend  them,  by  fafts  and  inftances  fupported  with  proper  reflec- 
tions; and  in  order  to  throw  this  part  of  our  eBay  into  fome  method, 
we  will  divide  it  into  two  feflions.  In  the  firft  we  fhall  expole  the  indi- 
cations which  are  to  determine  the  ufe  of  motion  ; and  in  the  laft,  thofe 
in  which  reft  is  to  be  prefcribed. 
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SECTION  I. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  INDICATIONS  WHICH  ARE  TO  LEAD 
US  IN  PRESCRIBING  MOTION  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  SURGICAL 
DISEASES. 


A M O N G the  feveral  furgical  difeafes  in  which  experience  has  efta- 
blifhed  the  necelfity  of  motion,  we  find,  that  they  are  all  produced  by 
the  infpiflation  of  fome  of  our  fluids.  The  gout,  the  rheumatifm,  an- 
chylofes  beginning  or  formed,  ftiffnefles  of  the  joint,  all  proceed  from 
this  caufe.  The  gout  indeed,  that  cruel  and  common  diforder,  which 
fcarce  ever  vifits  the  cottage  of  the  poor  man,  but  whole  ordinary  refi- 
dence  is  in  the  midft  of  luxury  and  opulence,  difcovers,  in  all  inftan- 
ces,  an  evident  infpiflation  of  the  lymph.  The  kind  of  ferum  which 
circulates,  being  no  longer  able  to  preferve,  in  a ftate  of  diflolution,  all 
the  earthy  particles  it  conveys  through  the  lymphatic  vefiels  of  the  liga- 
ments and  aponeurofes  that  furround  the  extremities,  as  the  feet  and 
the  wrifls,  depofits  there  fome  of  thefe  materials.  Thefe,  lofing  that 
globular  form  which  they  had  in  common  with  the  fluid  that  ferved  as 
their  menftruum,  become  irritating  bodies,  the  adlion  of  which,  upon 
aponeurotic  parts  of  extreme  fenfibility,  occafions  thole  acute  pains  that 
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characterize  this  difeafe.  Nature,  it  is  true,  generally  fucceeds  in  diffi- 
pating  its  paroxyfms  by  a procefs  of  greater  or  Ids  continuance  ; but 
this  procefs  is  nothing  more  than  an  increafe  of  motion,  which  mani- 
fefts  itfelf,  firllr,  in  the  part  affected,  by  the  fweliing,  pain,  and  inflam- 
mation we  obferve  in  it ; then  in  the  whole  habit,  by  the  fullnefs  of 
the  pulfe,  and  the  evident  fever  that  often  accompanies  this  difeafe.  It 
is  by  means  of  a fimilar  increafe  of  motion,  that  nature,  at  length, 
prevails,  in  comminuting  and  attenuating  the  earthy  materials  that  are 
depot! ted,  fo  as  to  render  them  fit  to  be  remixed  with  the  fluids  accumu- 
lated in  great  abundance  about  the  feat  of  the  pain,  and  thus  to  facili- 
tate their  expulfion  through  all  the  natural  channels  of  excretion.  No- 
thing can  be  more  eafily  proved  than  that  thefe  diforders  proceed  from 
want  of  motion,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  they  are  relieved  by 
an  increafe  of  it ; and  I fhall  now  proceed  to  fhew  that  increafe  of  mo- 
tion will  alfo  prevent  them. 

The  rich,  over  whom  the  gout  more  particularly  exerts  its  dominion, 
living  in  the  midft  of  idlenefs  and  luxury,  feem  to  be  affeCted  with  a 
demi-palfy  ; though  they  are  in  poffeffion  of  the  loco- motive  faculty,  they 
do  not  put  this  power  into  adfion  ; the  law  of  labour  feems  not  to  have 
been  impofed  upon  them,  at  leafl:  it  is  become  a habit  with  them  to 
elude  it.  Thefe  beings  are  therefore  almoft  reduced  to  that  radical  kind 
of  motion  which  is  independent  of  the  will  ; the  other  kind  which  is 
fubjeft  to  its  influence,  and  which  ought  to  compleat  the  effects  of  the 
former,  fo  as  to  give  the  repairing  fob  nances  the  necefiary  degree  of  ela- 
boration to  maintain  health,  is  never  fufficiently  exerted  by  them  to  ob- 
tain this  effedt.  The  imperious  call  of  want,  which  urges  this  fecond 
kind  of  motion,  is  never  heard  by  them,  and  deprived  of  this  falutary 
incitement,  they  live  in  a (late  of  indolence,  the  fweets  of  which  are 
defervedly  embittered  by  their  effects. 

With  thefe  Sybarites,  accuftomed  to  high  living,  motion  is,  in  general, 
not  fufficiently  exerted,  to  give  to  the  quantity  of  crude  materials  con- 
ftantly  admitted  into  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  a degree  of  elabora- 
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tion  perfect  enough  to  form  none  but  proper  nutritive  juices,  and  to  ex- 
pel the  remains  of  thofe  that  have  been  fpoiled  by  time  and  friction  ; 
from  which,  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  there  mult  be  feme  depraved  hu- 
mours remaining.  Thefe  l^eing  depofited  upon  certain  parts,  produce  in 
them  difeafes  more  or  lets  acute,  and  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difference  of  the  texture  and  feniibilitv  of  thofe  parts.  Thefe 
depofits  ufualiy  taking  place  in  the  feet,  the  wrifts,  and  the  knees,  form 
the  gout,  which,  as  we  lee,  is  the  evident  confequence  of  motion  not 
being  fufficiently  exerted  to  keep  up  that  fluidity  of  the  humours  which 
conftitutes  health.  If  old  people  be  more  toimented  with  the  gout,  it  is 
becaufe  gluttony  and  indolence  ufualiy  increafe  in  an  advanced  age,  and 
that  at  a time  when  the  fupplenefs  of  the  parts  and  the  diameter  of  the 
lymphatic  vefiels  are  diminifhed,  circumftances  which  contribute  to  en- 
courage thofe  depofits  of  cretaceous  matter  that  are  the  evident  caufe  of 
this  difeafe. 


Young  men,  though  rich  and  voluptuous,  are  exempt  from  the 
gout.  For,  befides  the  natural  fupplenefs  of  the  fibres  in  early  life, 
the  faculty  of  motion  is  excited  in  them  by  fuch  a variety  of  paffions, 
that  it  fupplies  that  affcion  which  want  renders  necefiary  in  lefs  fortunate 
perfons.  The  game  of  tennis,  dancing,  hunting,  fencing,  and  riding, 
are  exercifes  which  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  the  want  of  motion  among 
perfons  of  this  defeription  ; but,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  thefe  wholefome 
exercifes  no  longer  make  a part  of  their  plan  of  amufement.  On  the 

p 

contrary,  their  prefent  games  fcarce  require  that  they  fhould  fpeak  or 
move  their  fingers  ; and  accordingly  the  gout  was  never  fo  general  as  at 
prefent,  even  at  a time  of  life  when  it  was  formerly  unknown.  It  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  want  of  motion  is  the  principal 
caufe  of  this  difeafe  ; the  work  of  nature,  in  relieving  its  paroxyfms,  al- 
lows us  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  falutary  crilis  which  diflipates  them  is 
owing  to  an  increafe  of  motion.  This  muft  therefore  certainly  be  the 
heft  method  of  refilling  or  preventing  the  gout,  and  the  indications 
which  direct  the  employment  of  it  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  are  too 
precife  to  be  miflaken.  Befides,  experience  has  fo  frequently  eftablilhed 
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the  efficacy  of  this  method,  that  it  would  be  almoft  ufelefs  to  bring  £a£ts 
in  fupport  of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion  ; yet  as  thefe  carry  with  them 
complete  convi&ion,  and  as  they  are  the  touchftones  of  juft  or  falls 
reafoning,  I fhall  produce  fome  inftances,  in  which  this  mode  of  relief 
has  been  employed  with  a fuccefs  fo  pointed,  that  it  is  impoffible  we 
Ihould  not  diftinguifti  the  views  of  nature  in  the  ufe  of  iffIOA 

1 

A man  who  had  led  a very  adive  life  till  he  was  thirty  years  of  age&. 
was,  at  that  period,  engaged  in  a fedentary  employment.  A few  years 
after  he  felt  fome  flight  attacks  of  the  gout  which  feized  him  every  fix 
months.-  Thefe  became  afterwards  fo  lharp  and  fo  lafting,  that  at  fifty 
years  of  age  he  was  cruelly  tormented  with  it.  The  fits  lafted  five  or  fix 
weeks,  and  returned  three  or  four  times  in  the  year:  neither  had  the 
remedies  he  had  tried  at  different  times  procured  him  any  fenfible  relief. 
The  feet,  the  wrifts,  and  the  knees  were  the  ordinary  feats  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  which,  at  fifty  five  years  of  age,  notwithftanding  he  led  a very 
fober  life,  had  reduced  him  to  a very  miferable  ftate.  Being  ftrongly 
perfu aded  that  the  painful  life  he  had  experienced  for  twenty  years  paff 
was  owing  to  the  little  exerclfe  his  employment  admitted  of  he  purcha-  * 
fed  at  that  time  a garden  out  of  town,  fully  determined  to  be  his  own 
gardener.  As  he  delighted  in  flowers,  he  employed  himfelf  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  them,  and  laid  a plan  of  hard  work  for  himfelf  during  feve- 
ral  hours  every  day.  He  kept  his  refolution,  fo  that  for  a number  of 
years  there  were  few  days  in  which  he  was  not  obliged  to  change  his. 
linen  feveral  times  in  the  day,  in  confequence  of  the  profufe  fweats  he 
was  thrown  into  by  his  ft  rang  and  continued  exerclfe.. 

The  firft  year  he  felt  a change  which  encouraged  him  to  proceed  ; and 
at  the  fecond  year,  found  and  quiet  ileep,  a conftant  appetite,  and  an 
uncommon  agility,  the  infeparable  attendants  on  health,  fucceeded  to  all 
thefe  infirmities  he  had  before  experienced.  He  arrived  to  the  age  of 
fourfeore  without  bearing  any  marks  of  decrepitude,  and  ftill  continued 
to  work  in  his  garden,  even  in  winter  time.  But  a fore  leg,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a burn,  having  confined  him  for  a long  time  to  his  room  in 
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the  year  1776,  he  has  fince  been  attacked  with  a terrible  jaundice,  which 
has  terminated  in  a herpes  that  may  probably  be  fti.Il  diffipated  by  mo- 
tion and  the  labour  he  is  beginning  to  refume. 

A young  man,  very  fond  of  tennis,  and  who  frequently  indulged  in 
this  exercife,  having  quitted  it  almoft  entirely  for  feveral  years,  to  fol- 
low a profeffioii  which  was  rather  inconfiftent  with  this  kind  of  diftipa- 
tion,  was  feized  at  the  age  of  thirty  with  pretty  fmart  fits  of  the  gout, 
and  which  returned  at  very  fhort  intervals.  Thefe  fits  became  more 
and  more  continued  and  painful,  notwithftanding  he  obferved  the  mod 
regular  conduct  and  the  ftrideft  regimen.  I advifed  him  to  play  again 
at  tennis,  to  the  leaving  off  of  which  I attributed  the  appearance  of  this 
difeafe  at  an  age  when  one  is  ufually  exempt  from  it.  He  contrived  his 
bulinefs  fo  as  to  be  able,  three  or  four  times  a week,  to  allot  two  or 
three  hours  to  this  exercife.  This  fucceeded  at  firft  in  lengthening  the 
intervals  of  the  fits,  and  diminifhing  their  violence,  and  at  laft  made 
them  totally  difappear  ; for  during  fome  years  paft  he  has  not  felt  any 
return  of  them.  It  would  be  needlefs  to  alledge  any  other  fads  to  prove 
the  necefiity  of  motion  in  the  cure  of  the  gout  ; the  inftances  which 
eftablifh  the  advantage  of  this  method  are  too  numerous  and  too  well 
known  to  leave  us  any  room  to  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  employing  it  in 
this  cafe 

The  rheumatifm  differs  from  the  gout  merely  in  the  feat  of  the  ob~ 
ftrudion,  which  takes  place  in  the  aponeurofes  of  the  mufcles  in  their 
fheaths,  and  in  the  ftrainers  of  thofe  membranes  that  furround  and  con- 
ned: them.  This  obftrudion  being,  as  in  the  gout,  the  effed  of  an 
evident  inlpiffation  of  the  lymph  that  is  conveyed  through  the  channels 
of  thefe  parts,  motion  muft  neceffarily  be  alfo  the  proper  agent  in  this 
cafe.  It  muft  therefore  be  employed  to  reftore  thefe  infpiffated  humours 
to  the  degree  of  fluidity  required  for  their  free  circulation.  Accordingly 
we  fee,  that  if  the  perfons  who  are  attacked  with  the  rheumatifm,  have 
refolution  enough  to  bear  the  very  fharp  pains  always  occafioned  upon 
firft  moving  the  part  affeded,  they  foon  contrive  to  get  rid  of  them  en- 
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tirely  by  very  powerful  and  long-continued  exercife,  which  putting  the 
part  affedted  in  adlion,  produces  in  it  a falutary  agitation  and  attenua- 
tion of  the  humours  forming  the  painful  obftrudtion  (I2) . Even  in  thofe 
cafes  where  the  pains  are  too  violent,  and  mufcular  adlion  too  much  be- 
numbed to  admit  of  vigorous  motion  in  the  part  affe&ed,  the  beft  cura- 
tive means  are  ftill  to  be  chofen  from  among  thofe  that  fHmulate  the  fo- 
lids  and  fluids  of  the  part.  Thefe  are,  either  warm  or  cold  bathing, 
which,  befldes  facilitating  the  attenuation  of  the  humours  by  the 
introduction  of  aqueous  particles  that  may  poffibly  be  conveyed  fo  as  to* 
mix  with  them,  do  alfo  excite  motion  in  them  ; cold  baths,  by  increa- 
fmg  the  tone  of  the  folids  ; warm  ones,  by  the  rarefadlion  they  produce; 
in  the  fluids.  Stupes  add  to  thefe  effedls,  already  fo  efficacious  in  them- 
felves,  the  power  of  breaking  mechanically  the  infpiffated  juices  by  the 
fhocks  and  ftrokes  they  carry  along  with  therm  The  juices  are,  as  it  were, 
kneaded  by  this  agent,  which  from  its  foft,  mild,  and  uniform  method 
of  adKng,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  external  methods  em- 
ployed to  produce  this  effedl ; fuch,  for  inftance,  as  dry  frictions  upon 
the  part,  flagellation  with  nettles,  &c.  - — If  thefe  kinds  of  means  are 
fometimes  attended  with  fuccefs,  it  is  evident  this  muft  happen,  by  their 
conveying  into  the  painful  part  a degree  of  motion  fit  to  attenuate  the 
humours  that  formed  the  obftruCtion^  and  induce  them  to  a change  of 
place.  This  reafoning  may  be  extended  to  thofe  large  blifters  fuccefs- 
fully  applied  to  limbs  affected  with  the  rheumatifm  ; it  is  as  much  by 
the  motion  they  excite  in  the  part,  as  by  the  difc barge  of  ferum,  and 
the  fuppuration  they  occafion,  that  they  produce  thofe  falutary  effeCte 
they  are  often  attended  with.. 

An  anchylofis  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a gradual  infpilFation  of 
the  fynovia,  by  which,  bones  originally  defigned  to>  move  freely  upon 
one  another,  become  confolidated.  The  curative  indication  that  p refen ts. 
itfelf  here  is  to  counteract  this  infpilfation  while  it  is*  forming,  and  to 
reftore  the  fynovia  to  its  firft  ft  ate  of  fluidity,  when  it  hath  acquired  a 
preternatural  confiltence  which  confines  and  even  deftroys  the  motions 
It  was  deftined  to  facilitate  but  what  are  the  means  by  which  this  indi- 
cation 
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cation  is  to  be  fulfilled  ? Which  is  the  kind  of  remedy  that  experience 
hath  determined  to  be  the  moft  fuccefsful  in  thefe  cafes  ? It  is  the  mo- 
tion of  the  parts  compodng  the  joint,  which  by  aiding  upon  the  thick- 
ened fynovia,  by  rubbing  and  triturating  it,  reftores  to  it  that  fluidity  it 
had  lofh  The  indications  for  the  ufe  of  this  method  are  indeed  fo  pointed 


in  this  fort  of  anchylofis,  that  it  cannot  be  fupplied  by  any  other  ; but  there 
are  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  in  which  there  are  evidently  counter-indica- 
tions that  oppofe  themfelves  to  the  application  of  it ; and  in  others 
again,  there  is  as  much  precaution  as  Ik  ill  neceftary  to  aired:  the  employ- 
ment of  it.  A hafty  review  of  the  chief  caufes  of  this  difeafe  will  be 
iufHcient  to  diredt  the  proper  application  of  motion  in  its  cure. 


The  anchylofis  may  be  the  effedl  of  too  long-continued  red,  of  too 
great  inadlion  of  the  bones  deftined  ufually  to  move  on  one  another,  and 
then  it  will  be  fufficient  to  rcftore  by  degrees  thefe  bones  to  their  ordi- 
nary motion,  either  by  the  adion  alone  of  the  mufcles  that  are  inferted 
into  them,  fupported  with  a degree  of  drmnefs  neceffary  to  overcome 
the  painful  fenfation  of  the  fir  ft  motions,  or  by  increafing  that  adtion  by 
external  powers.  It  feldorn  happens,  however,  that  inadion  alone,  even 
though  continued  for  a confiderable  length  of  time,  can  produce  this 
difeafe.  Its  mod  ufual  caufes  are,  the  difeafed  date  of  the  bones,  either 
on  their  articular  furfaces,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  articulations, 
the  inflammation  and  tendon  of  the  ligaments  that  drengthen  them,  and 
of  the  mufcular  aponeurofes  that  cover  them.  It  may  be  obferved  in- 
deed, that  in  the  difeafed  date  of  the  articular  furfaces  of  the  bones,  the 
anchylofes  may  frequently  be  confldered  as  the  refource  of  nature  for 
the  prefervation  of  a limb  fhe  i3  not  willing  to  lofe  ; and  in  thefe  cafes 
we  ought  to  be  fo  far  from  redding  the  progrefs  of  this  difeafe,  that  our 
art  mud  be  exerted  in  encouraging  it  by  every  poflible  means  to) . It  may 
here  well  be  prefumed  that  motion  is  not  to  be  employed  to  bring  about 
this  falutary  end,  as  I fhall  fhew  hereafter,  when  I lhall  expofe  the  indi- 
cations which  diredl  the  ufe  cf  reft  in  fnrgical  complaints.  But  fetting 
adde  thefe  circumftances  in  which  an  anchvlods  may  be  conddered  as  an 
advantage,  motion  muft  be  the  curative  medium  moft  to  be  depended 
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upon  In  tbefe  cafes,  if  we  employ  it  with  all  the  precautions  required  by 
the  difference  of  circumftances.  We  may  even  have  recourfe  to  it  with 
confidence  in  thole  cafes  which  feem  more  particularly  to  forbid  the  ufe 
of  it. 


Fractures  of  the  joints,  for  inftance,  by  occafioning  an  extravafatioti 
of  bony  matter  into  their  cavity,  feem  at  firft  fight  to  make  an  anchylo- 
f s unavoidable,  and  yet,  in  thefe  cafes,  motion  employed  with  fkill  may 
frequently  prevent  it.  To  be  convinced  of  this  from  theory,  we  have 
only  to  trace  the  mechanifm  by  which  this  extravafation  is  made  in  moll 
circumftances.  If  the  bones,  fractured  at  their  extremities  in  the  joints, 
have  not  experienced  any  evident  change  of  pofition,  or  if  they  have 
been  replaced  in  their  original  fituation  by  the  Surgeon’s  art,  the  bony 
matter  exluding  from  the  furtaces  of  the  folution  of  continuity,  tends,  as 
in  other  inftances,  to  confolidate  the  divided  parts,  in  order  to  reftore 
them  to  their  functions.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  bony  matter,  being 
extravafated,  exceeds  the  level  of  the  parts  brought  into  contaCt,  and  that 
as  it  thickens,  it  forms  a folid  mafs  on  the  divided  part,  and  that  this 
mafs,  on  the  fide  of  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  mull  be  fo  much  the  more 
confiderable,  as  the  bony  matter  mud  have  met  with  lefs  oppofition  in  its 
growth  ; but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  an  anchylofts  muft  be  the  ne- 
ceffary  confequence  of  this.  Motion  may  be  employed  with  advantage 
to  prevent  this  accident,  and  the  bony  projection  which  threatens  the 
joint  with  it,  indicates,  by  its  very  formation,  the  employment  of  this 
method,  which  can  never  aft  more  effectually  than  while  the  callus  is 
ftill  foft.  For  this  reafon,  when  we  may  prefume  that  the  fractured 


pieces  have  begun  to  acquire  a certain  degree  of  coherence  among  them- 
felves,  by  means  of  the  bony  matter  that  muft  confolidate  them,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  give  gentle  motions  to  the  joint,  and  to  repeat  them  as  of- 
ten as  circumftances  will  permit.  It  is  evident  that  the  projection  of 
the  callus,  which  is  ftill  yielding,  will  be  reflrained,  and  that  at  length  the 
play  of  the  articulation  will  be  perfectly  reftored.  Suppofing  however 
that  the  projection  had  acquired  a confiderable  degree  of  confidence  we 
muft  not,  on  that  account,  abandon  the  joint  to  the  anchylofis  that  may 
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threaten  it.  This  circumftance  can  only  render  the  ule  of  motion  more 
painful  and  more  difficult  ; but  by  perfevering  in  the  ufe  of  it,  and  by 
combining  it  with  that  of  diluting  and  relaxing  applications,  calculated 
to  diminish  the  force  of  the  preflure  of  the  articular  furfaces  one  againft 
another,  we  (hall  at  length  fucceed,  if  not  in  levelling  entirely  the  bony 
projection,  at  leaft  in  rendering  it  fo  fmooth  and  polifhed  that  the  motion 
of  the  joint  fhall  no  longer  be  impeded  bv  it. 

What  is  thus  dictated  to  us  by  reafon,  I have  obferved  more  than  once 
confirmed  in  fraCtures  of  the  olecranon,  which  is  evidently  adapted  to 
the  articulation  of  the  arm  with  the  fore-arm.  If  an  anchylolis  be  fre- 
quently the  confequence  of  this  accident,  this  is  lefs  to  be  aferibed  to 
the  nature  of  the  fracture,  than  to  the  want  of  fkill  in  thole  who  treat 
it.  It  is  true,  that  if,  in  this  cafe,  we  put  the  fore-arm  in  a bent  fitua- 
tion,  and  in  a fling,  the  olecranon  being  then  fixed  by  the  extenfor  muf- 
cles  that  are  inferted  into  it,  while  the  reft  of  the  cubitus  forms  a right 
angle  with  the  humerus,  there  will  neceftarily  remain  a confiderable  in- 
terval between  the  two  fractured  pieces.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  exfudation 
from  the  fractured  furfaces  being  difeharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  arti- 
culation, and  afterwards  confolidated  there,  would,  from  this  reafon 
alone,  deftroy  the  power  of  its  motion  ; but  even  if  this  exfudation, 
without  ftretching  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  fhould  only  fill  up  the 
fpace  between  the  cubitus  and. its  apophyfis,  and  that  limply  by  mould- 
ing itfelf  on  the  correfpondent  part  of  the  humerus,  the  anchylolis 
would  no  lefs  be  the  neceflary  confequence  of  an  addition  that  fhould 
have  lengthened  the  natural  unciform  procefs  formed  by  the  olecranon  ; 
for  the  extremity  of  this  procefs,  rafting  then  upon  the  bottom  of  the  ca- 
vity that  is  found  in  the  pofterior  part  of  the  humerus,  we  never  can 
hope  to  make  any  extenfion  of  the  fore-arm,  and  it  mu  ft  therefore  ne- 
ceftarily remain  in  the  ftate  of  fleftion  in  which  it  hath  been  placed^;  but 
if,  inftead  of  ufing  this  manoeuvre,  fo  oppolite  to  all  the  rules  of  art  and 
of  common  fenfe,  we  keep  as  much  as  poftible  the  fractured  parts  in  a 
ftate  of  approximation,  by  a conftant  and  moderate  extenfion  of  the  fore- 
arm^, and  by  a fuitable  bandage,  then  the  exfudation  which  proceeds  from 
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the  correfponding  bony  iurfaces,  as  it  condenfes,  does  nothing  more 
than  unite  the  olecranon  to  the  body  of  the  ulna  from  whence  it  was  fe- 
parated,  and  that  without  any  vifible  increafe  of  length.  In  this  cafe, 
the  callus  would  only  form  a trifling  projedlion  on  the  fide  of  the  articu- 
lation, which  might,  however,  confine  the  motion  of  the  joint,  if  it 
were  not  kept  under.  But  if  we  give  the  joint  a little  motion  towards 
the  twenty-fifth  day ( after  the  accident,  before  the  callus  be  completely 
hardened,  and  it  we  increafe  this  motion  by  degrees,  this  projedlion  will 
give  way,  and  in  a few  months  the  joint  will  recover  all  its  motions,  as  I 
have  been  convinced  by  home  cafes  of  this  kind  in  which  1 have  followed 
the  p raft  ice  here  laid  down. 


It  may,  however,  he  obferved,  that  after  the  olecranon  has  been 
united  by  the  fkilful  methods  required  in  fractures  of  that  bone,  any 
difficulty  of  motion  that  may  exift,  may  proceed  either  from  the  rnafs  of 
the  callus  on  the  fide  of  the  articulation,  or  from  the  projedtion  of  one 
of  the  pieces  of  the  bone  itfelf,  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty,  not  to  lay 
the  impoffibility,  of  keeping  them  on  a level.  But  whether  it  be  that 
thefe  caules  adt  feparately,  or  in  combination,  to  reft  rain  the  motion  of 
the  joint,  we  may  readily  conclude  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  mo- 
tion is  the  only  power  that  can  be  employed  with  advantage,  in  removing 
thefe  inconveniences,  and  in  reftoring  the  joint  to  its  original  freedom. 
This  is  effedled,  at  length,  by  poliffiing  and  wearing  down,  either  the 
hardened  callus  itfelf,  or  the  bony  particles  projecting  in  the  cavity  of  the 
joint.  The  only  circumftance  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  in  the  laft  cafe, 
as  the  firft  motions  mull  neceffarily  be  more  painful  and  difficult,  it  will 
be  proper  to  be  more  careful  in  the  employment  of  them,  than  in  the 
other  inftance. 


If  motion  be  almcft  a certain  remedy  again  ft  an  anchylolis  threatening 
the  joint  in  mo  ft  of  the  fractures  incident  to  it,  we  are  not  to  expedt  lefs 
effedt  from  this  remedy,  when  a rigidity  is  likely  to  enfue  from  a com- 
pound fradture,  with  fplintering  of  the  bone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
articulation.  As  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  joint,  in  this  cale,  can  only  pro- 
ceed 
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cccJ  from  an  infpiflation  of  the  fynovia,  and  from  a rigidity,  the  liga- 
ments and  aponeurofes  furrounding  the  joint  may  acquire,  motion  may 
be  confidered  here  too  as  the  means  to  prevent  an  anchylofis.  But  if  we 
confidcr  that  the  (late  of  the  parts  which  leads  us  to  apprehend  this  in- 
convenience, is  the  confequence  of  their  tendon,  inflammation,  and  dii- 
pofition  to  fuppuratioil,  as  alfo  of  the  long  inactivity  they  mu  ft  be  kept 
in,  in  order  to  accomplifh  the  firft  indication  which  is  the  cure  of  the 
frafture,  we  fliall  conclude  that  the  anchylofis,  in  this  cafe,  is  but  a fe- 
condary  accident  which  muft  not  be  attended  to,  at  leaf!',  for  fome  time. 
Motion  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  remedy  in  this  cafe  too  ; but  previous 
to  our  having  recourfe  to  it,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  confolidation  of  the 
bony  parts  fhould  be  conliderably  advanced  ; and  that  the  inflammation 
and  irritation  of  the  ligaments  and  aponeurofes  fhould  fo  far  be  overcome, 
that  motion  may  not  produce  in  them  a painful  extenfion  which  might 
tend  to  excite  the  inflammation  afrefh,  and  to  form  abfeeffes  in  the  part. 
As  foon  as  thefe  chief  indications  are  obtained,  we  muft  call  in  the  affift- 
ance  of  motion  to  prevent  the  anchylofis  with  which  the  joint  is  mena- 
ced. If  the  articulation  be  ftill  fufceptible  of  an  evident  degree  of  mo- 
bility, its  own  motion  alone  excited  and  increafed  by  degrees,  will,  in 
time,  reftore  to  the  ligaments  and  aponeurofes  their  flexibility  ; and  to 
the  fynovia  its  ordinary  fluidity.  But  if  the  fynovia  have  acquired  too 
much  confiftence,  and  that  the  infpiflation  of  the  fluids  which  fill  the 
canals  of  the  ligaments  and  aponeurofes,  fhould  have  made  them  too 
rigid  to  admit  of  being  put  in  motion  without  caufing  very  great  pain, 
we  muft  then  avoid  perfifting  too  obftinately  in  the  ufe  of  this  method. 
I have  feen  confiderable  fwellings  and  ecchymofes  brought  on  after  an 
inconfiderate  ufe  and  exertion  of  motion  under  fuch  circumftances  ; vthefe 
have  made  it  neceflary  to  poftpone  for  a long  time  the  ufe  of  this  effica- 
cious method,  which  had  failed  only  from  the  negledt  of  precautions 
proper  to  have  In  fared  its  fuccels.  In  thefe  cafes  the  motion  of  the  joint 
muft  be  prepared  and  preceded  by  oily  and  faponaceous  embrocations  f1*),  by 
warm  and  emollient  baths,  and  efpecially  by  ftupes.  ft  hefe  remedies,  by 
transmitting  a gentle  motion  among  the  inf piflated  juices,  and  even  by 
beginning  their  liquefaction  through  means  of  the  penetrating  particles 
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they  may  convey  to  them,  are  capable  of  fupplying  the  ligaments  and 
aponeurofes,  and  are  therefore  excellent  means  to  be  employed  previous 
to  that  motion  winch  is  to  reftore  to  the  joint  its  free  play,  and  get  the 
better  of  the  anchylofis. 

Stiffneffes,  of  the  joint  which  continue  for  a long  time  after  fprains, 
luxations,  and  fractures,  even  at  a diftance  from  the  articulations,  are 
alfo  produced  by  an  infpiflation  which  is  the  efifeft  either  of  the  com- 
pelled ftagnation  of  the  fluids  during  the  obftruftion  of  the  parts  affefted, 
or  of  the  continued  reft  to  which  they  have  been  confined  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  moft  urgent  indications  which  thefe  diiorders  prefent.  In  thefe 
cafes  too,  motion  either  alone,  or  combined  with  other  auxiliary  me- 
thods I have  before  mentioned,  is  the  effectual  remedy  to  remove  thefe 
rigidities  In  a word,  whatever  may  be  the  diftant  caufe  from  which 
thefe  accidents  may  be  produced,  their  apparent  caufe  confifts  always  in 
in fpiflated  juices,  which  cannot  be  reftored  to  their  firft  ftate  of  fluidity 
without  the  affiftance  of  motion  ; either  internal  motion  excited  by  re- 
medies adapted  to  the  caufe  of  the  infpiflation,  or  external  motion  pro- 
duced by  mufcular  aft  ion. 

From  the  fafts  already  recited,  which  are  well  known  to  all  the  pro- 
feffion,  we  are  fufficiently  authorized  to  conclude,  that  wherever  there 
is  any  difeafed  infpiflation,  we  mu  ft  have  recourfe  to  motion  to  correft 
it ; but  other  fafts  will  give  the  higheft  degree  of  evidence  to  this  affer- 
tion.  Every  thing  perfuades  us  that  the  fcrophula,  for  inftance,  one  of 
thofe  difeafes  in  which  this  infpiflation  is  moft  remarkable,  is  produced 
by  want  of  motion  in  the  perfons  who  are  affefted  with  it. 

Infancy,  which  is  ufually  the  feafon  of  this  difeafe,  is  indeed  the 
time  when  motion  is  moft  exerted  in  the  machine  ; but  it  is  not  with- 
out neceflity  that  this  principle  is  carried  fo  high  at  this  period.  The 
nature  of  the  food  of  a new-born  infant,  the  rapid  growth  he  is  to  ex- 
perience, the  extent  of  furface  he  prefents,  in  proportion  to  his  fize,  to 
the  fluid  in  which  he  lives ; all  thefe  circumftances  require  in  him  a 
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much  greater  degree  of  motion  than  at  any  other  age.  The  only  nou- 
rifhment  nature  has  provided  for  him,  muft  be  of  an  acefcent  quality, 
fo  that  to  keep  the  fibres  in  a ftate  of  fupplenefs  favourable  to  their  ex- 
tenfion,  a confiderable  degree  of  motion  was  required  in  this  living  ma- 
chine, in  order  to  animalize,  as  it  were,  this  kind  of  food,  and  to  ex- 
tract from  it  the  > materials  proper  for  the  growth  of  the  body.  This 
fame  motion  was  not  lefs  neceffary  to  fupply  a degree  of  heat  that  fhould 
enable  the  child  effectually  to  fupport  the  frefhnefs  of  the  air  with  which 
he  is  furrounded.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  contractions  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  in  earlieft  infancy  are  extremely  frequent,  and  mufcular  motion 
very  quick.  At  this  period  then,  as  at  every  other  time  of  life,  there 
exifts  no  greater  degree  of  motion  than  is  requilite  for  the  wants  of  the 
animal  oeconomy  ; and  therefore  this  principle  cannot  be  interrupted  or 
exerted  above  its  powers  without  producing  an  alteration  in  its  effects. 

While  the  child  draws  from  his  mother’s  bread:  the  food  nature  has  al- 
lotted to  him,  while  he  freely  enjoys  the  faculty  of  moving  as  much  as 
his  mufcular  powers  will  allow,  his  fluids  are  neither  altered  by  infpiffa- 
tion  nor  diflblution,  and  he  remains  in  health.  But  if  for  this  w7hole- 
fome  food  we  fubftitute  one  that  is  made  with  unfermented  flour,  and 
if  this  aliment,  pernicious  in  itfelf,  be  alfo  given  to  excels,  the  child  will 
not  then  enjoy  a degree  of  motion  fufficient  to  give  the  nutritive  juices, 
extracted  from  fiuch  glutinous  food,  the  elaborations  neceffary  to  maintain 
health.  Hence  will  at  length  refult  a fault  of  in fp illation,  the  progrefs 
of  w7hich  will  be  more  rapid,  as  external  or  mufcular  motion  (hall  have 
been  more  confined  by  lwaddling  cloaths,  and  therefore  lefs  able  to 
fecond  the  effeCts  of  that  motion  which  is  primary  and  efiential  to  life. 

Under  thefe  circumftances  nature  feems  indeed  herfelf  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  motion  in  order  to  reftore  the  humours  to  their  proper  fluidity. 
Ileftleffnefs,  agitations,  pain,  and  fever,  which  befpeak  an  increale  of 
motion,  are  fo  many  means  Ihe  often  employs  with  fuccefs  in  children 
to  re  lift  the  acefcent  property  of  their  fluids,  and  the  infpiffation  produ- 
ced by  it.  But  thefe  means  are  far  from  being  always  effectual ; there 
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are  children  who  perifh  fpeedily  after  fuch  exertions  ; others,  after  having 
languifhed  a long  time  under  obftruftions  of  the  mefaraic  glands,  die  at 
laft  of  the  fuppuratiorjs  that  are  formed  in  them  : other?  again,  are 
feized  with  obftruftions  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  or  other  external  figns 
which  indicate  a fcrophulous  habit.  This  difeafe,  as  terrible  from  the 
difficulty  of  cure  as  from  the  accidents  that  attend  it,  feems,  from  the 
fymptoms  that  manifeft  it,  to  be  produced  by  too  great  a degree  of  acef- 
cency  in  the  humours,  which  not  being  fufficiently  agitated  to  correft 
this  difpofition,  an  infpiffiation  of  the  lymph  is  produced,  which  forms 
the  charafteriftic  of  the  fcrophula.  Nature  feems  of  herfelf  to  point  out 
the  remedy,  by  manifefting  an  increafe  of  motion  in  all  the  efforts  fhe 
makes  to  counteract  this  difeafe.  It  is  therefore  by  confulting  this  wife 
cireftrefs,  who  never  deceives  us  when  we  underftand  what  fhe  intends, 
that  we  may  prefume,  that  motion  is  one  of  the  means,  the  efficacy  of 
which  is  moft  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  cure  of  fcrophulous  complaints. 
Fafts,  far  from  invalidating  our  ideas  upon  this  head,  feem  to  add  a frefh 
degree  of  probability  to  them.  Do  we  not  indeed  obferve,  that  all  dif- 
folvents  of  the  lymph  (fuch  as  Rot r on  s)  compofed  of  alkaline,  abforbent, 
and  gently  irritating  fubftances^17) ; that  repeated  purgatives,  that  mineral 
and  faponaceous  waters,  &c.,  which  fucceed  beft  in  the  treatment  of 
this  difeafe  ; in  a word,  that  all  thefe  remedies  aft  no  otherwile  than  by 
increafing  the  motion  in  the  machine  to  a higher  degree  than  before  their 
ufe  ? Some  of  them  too,  it  is  evident,  tend  to  fubdue  the  acefcent  qua- 
lity of  the  liquids,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  infpiffa- 
tion  of  the  lymph,  as  much  by  the  motion  they  excite,  as  by  the  alka- 
line and  abforbent  particles  they  contain  (l8h 

The  topics  alfo  applied  with  fuccefs  upon  fcrophulous  tumours,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  diffolvents,  fuch  as  the  Emplajlrum  de  Vlgo7 
Jjiubotanum7  feem  to  aft  no  otherwife  than  by  increaling  the  power 

ot  motion  in  the  obftrufted  part.  Nature  herfelf,  when  fhe  cannot  by 
her  own  powers,  or  wdth  the  affiftance  of  art,  diffipate  thefe  tumours 
in  an  infenfible  manner,  doth  fhe  not  effeft  the  diffolution  of  them  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  inflammation,  and  fuppuration  which  is  the  conle- 
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quencc  of  it?  Thefe  two  agents  which  fhe  employs  to  complete  her 
purpofes,  are  they  any  thing  more  than  the  produce  of  an  increafe  of 
motion  r But  the  circumftance  which  evidently  demonffrates  the  effi- 
cacy of  that  principle  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is,  that  the  remedies 
adapted  to  it  are  never  more  fuccefsful,  than  when  they  are  combined 
with  ftrong  and  continued  exertions  of  mufcular  motion.  This  is  lo  true, 
that  with  the  ule  alone  of  feme  common  diflolvent,  and  a few  purga- 
tives adminilfered  now  and  then,  joined  to  that  of  vigorous  exercife  taken 
in  the  country  and  in  the  open  air,  I have  fucceeded  in  curing  feveral 
young  perfons  affedfed  with  fcrophulous  tumours  in  the  neck,  feet,  or 
fingers,  fome  of  which,  in  the  latter  inftances,  were  attended  with  fif- 
tulous  ulcers  and  caries  of  the  bones.  But  thele  means  muff  be  con- 
tinued for  a fufficient  length  of  time,  to  enable  the  lymph  to  be  reffored 
to  its  natural  (fate  ot  fluidity,  and  to  be  maintained  in  it  ; and  during  the 
employment  of  them,  we  muff  forbid  the  ule  of  phlk,  and  all  kinds  of 
acid  food. 

* 

The  venereal  virus  alfo,  which,  from  every  circumffance,  feems  to  be 
a coagulater  of  the  lymph,  and  which  bears  lome  analogy  to  the  fero- 
phula,  fince  it  frequently  degenerates  into  this,  appears  to  require  no  other 
remedy  than  a certain  degree  of  motion  excited  and  kept  up  for  a fuffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  deffroy  and  annihilate  the  effedfs  of  this  poifon. 
Mercury  ufed  in  fiidlions,  the  aquila  alba,  the  panacea,  the  fublimate, 
and  all  the  other  preparations  of  this  mineral  internally  taken,  the  fudo- 
rific  woods,  &c.,  do  not  exhibit  in  their  effedfs  any  thing  elle  but  an  in- 
creafed  degree  of  motion  throughout  the  machine.  Nor  can  the  volatile 
alkalis,  propofed  by  Mr.  PrRiLHE(iI)9  be  ufed  upon  any  other  principle  in 
the  cure  of  this  complaint.  Nature  fee  ms  not  to  proceed  any  otherwilein 
her  efforts  to  deffrov  the  virus,  and  to  prevent  its  being  communicated  to 
the  general  mafs,  when  it  hath  originally  been  confined  to  lome  parto 
Inflammation,  and  pain  that  attends  it,  and  luppuration,  which  is  the 
effedt,  are  the  means  flue  oppoles  to  the  propagation  of  this  terrible  dil-  - 
cafe. 


I have 
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I have  feen  gonorrhoeas  ceafe  of  themfelves,  and  venereal  buboes, 
abandoned  totally  to  nature,  perfectly  healed  after  a plentiful  fuppura- 
lion,  and  the  perfons  affefted  with  thefe  complaints  have  not  afterwards 
experienced  'the  leaf!  venereal  fymptcm,  though  they  had  not  made  ufe 
of  any  mercurial  remedy.  I have  feen  a man  radically  cured  of  the  mod 
dangerous  venereal  fymptoms,  for  which  he  was  intending  to  undergo  a 
falivatibn,  at  the  end  of  a putrid  fever  that  1 aided  forty  days,  and  the 
cribs  of  which  was  obtained  by  very  copious  and  long-continued  fweats. 

Mercury  and  its  preparations  are  not  then  the  only  antidote  to  the  ve- 
nereal virus  ; every  tiring  that  can  exalt  the  motion  of  the  machine  to 
a certain  pitch,  and  maintain  it  there  for  a f efficient  time,  may  be  ufed 
with  effect  in  this  cafe  to  redid  the  infpiffation  of  the  lymph,  and  the 
caufe  which  produces  it.  Mufcular  motion,  as  it  cannot  be  continual, 
is  fcarce  able  to  have  this  effedt  ; but  though  it  may  not,  of  itfelf,  have 
power  to  deftroy  the  virus,  it  is  no  lefs  certain  that  it  may  affifd  in  pre- 
venting the  prog  refs  of  it.  It  is  from  obferving  its  good  effects  in  vene- 
real affedtions,  that  I fcruple  not  to  combine  it  with  the  ufe  of  mercurial 
medicines,  which  increafe  internal  motion.  I therefore  always  defire  my 
patients  to  ufe  a great  deal  of  exercife,  while  I treat  them  with  mercu- 
rial fridtions.  Though  the  weather  may  be  rather  cold,  I do  not  confine 
them  to  their  rooms,  and  have  never  had  any  reafon  to  repent  of  this 
method.  There  have  been  fome  patients  even,  who  though  they  went 
out  every  day,  and  took  a long  walk,  morning  and  evening,  have  never 
had  the  mouth  heated,  notwith (landing  they  had  ufed  as  much  as  eight 
ounces  of  ointment  in  the  ufual  quantities. 

The  feurvy  not  being  entirely  a furgical  diforder,  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  be  noticed  here  ; yet  let  me  be  permitted  to  expofe  fome  of  the  price- 
nomena  this  difeafe  prefents  us  with  in  its  various  (lages  ; becaufe  they 
will  form,  in  regard  to  what  has  been  faid  concerning  motion  and  its  ef- 
fects, an  additional  degree  of  probability  by  which  it  would  be  difficult 
not  to  be  convinced.  In  the  firft  and  fecond  periods  of  this  difeafe,  every 
thing  indicates  too  great  an  inipiffation  in  the  fluids  of  the  perfons  who 
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are  attacked  with  it.  Latitudes,  languor,  fwelling  and  hardnefs  of 
the  lower  extremities,  are  all  lymptoms  that  characterize  fuch  a ftate  ot 
the  fluids  ; and  cold  and  damp  weather,  inadtivity,  and  the  ufe  of  grofs 
glutinous  food,  which  are  the  diftant  caufes  of  this  difeafe,  can  fcarce 
produce  any  other  kind  of  vice  in  the  habit.  Accordingly  in  fuch  a 
fituation,  what  are  the  curative  intentions,  and  by  what  means  are  they 
to  be  fulfilled  ? They  con  (ill;  evidently  in  exciting  the  tone  of  the  folids, 
attenuating  the  fluids,  and  reftoring  them  to  their  ufual  fluidity.  Inter- 
nal motion,  increafed  by  certain  remedies  that  have  the  power  of  exciting 
it,  and  the  exertion  of  external  motion,  fee m to  be  the  proper  means  of 
obtaining  tnefe  ends. 


Now,  if  we  confult  facts,  we  (hall  find  that  daily  and  moderate  exer- 
cift,  exerted  fo  as  to  bring  on  a gentle  perforation,  that  the  juice  of 
plants  which  contain  a volatile  alcali  already  formed,  that  the  Peruvian 
and  Winter’s  bark,  that  wine  and  antifcorbutic  fyrups  compofed  of  thefe 
plants  and  of  alcaline  falts,  that  bliflers,  in  a word,  are  all  remedies  of 
remarkable  efficacy  in  the  firft  and  fecond  ftages  of  the  fcurvy.  It  hath 
even  been  obferved  that  all  the  fymptoms  that  denote  this  difeafe, 
have  not  unfrequently  difappeared  after  a fever  continued  for  a few  days. 
It  is  evident  then  that  motion  is  the  means  employed  by  nature  and  by  art 
in  oppoling  this  difeafe  ; but  to  that  ftate  of  infpiflation  which  is  the 
character  of  the  firft  and  fecond  degree  of  the  fcurvy,  there  frequently 
fucceeds  a ftate  of  evident  diflblution  in  all  the  fluids.  In  this  cafe  the 
curative  intention  and  the  means  of  accomplifhing  it  muft  be  adapted  to 
the  change  the  difeafe  hath  undergone.  Hot  antifcorbutic  medicines, 
and  blifters,  fo  efficacious  in  the  firft  and  fecond  ftages  of  the  fcurvy,  be- 
come prejudicial  in  this  more  advanced  ftage,  in  which  diflblution  hath 
fucceeded  to  infpiflation  ; and  a fever  is  then  the  moft  dangerous  accident 
that  can  happen  to  the  patient ; for  a diflblution  carried  to  its  utmoft 
height,  and  death  which  follows  it,  are  the  fpeedy  confequences  of  fuch  i 
an  event. 


The 
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The  remedies  that  fncceed  bed,  at  this  period,  are  derived  from  the 
clafs  of  fubdances  which  contain  a mucilaginous  principle,  fufceptible 
of  a (lightly  acefcent  fermentation,  calculated  to  give  fome  degree  of 
confidence  to  the  liquids,  and  to  redore  the  folids  by  degrees  to  their 
proper  tone.  Oranges,  lemons,  freih  vegetables  (lightly  acidulated,  new 
bread,  ripe  fruits,  grapes,  warm  wine,  honey,  &c.,  are  the  remedies 
which  feem  more  particularly  to  poiTefs  this  property.  Motion,  (o  falu- 
tary  in  the  firft  dages  of  the  fcurvy,  becomes  now  very  dangerous  ; for 
it  hath  been  obferved  in  the  third,  and  more  efpecially  in  the  fourth, 
dage  of  this  diieale,  that  feveral  patients  have  died  of  internal  hoemor- 
rhao;es,  after  having  incondderately  tiled  exercife  which,  though  mode- 
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rate  in  itfelf,  was  dill  above  their  ftrength  ; after  having  made  lome  hid- 
den motion,  or  after  having  been  only  ftirred  with  quicknefs,  and  moved 
incautioufly  from  one  place  to  another. 

But  this  date  of  extreme  diffolution  that  the  fcurvy  offers  at  this  period, 

is  feldom  found  among  perfons  who  live  upon  land,  except  in  prifons 

and  dungeons,  where  inadion,  cold,  dampnefs,  bad  food,  and  affiidion, 

often  contribute  to  carry  this  difeafe  to  its  highed  period  ; for  among 

the  common  people,  even  among  thofe  who  live  mod  poorly,  the  fcurvy 

feldom  (hews  us  any  thing  mote  than  a vice  of  infpiffation,  againft 

which  external  motion,  combined  with  warm  antifcorbutics,  may  be 

employed  with  fuccefs.  Accordingly  in  thofe  obftrudions  of  the  legs, 

which  have  a purple  cad,  with  hardnefs,  and  which  are  deemed  fcorbutic, 

fo  far  from  its  being  neceffary  to  prefcribe  red,  as  in  other  obdrudions 

of  thefe  extremities  ; exercife,  on  the  contrary,  and  walking  in  dry  and 

warm  weather,  combined  with  the  remedies  fuitable  to  the  fcurvy,  have 

always  appeared  to  me  the  mod  proper  means  of  relief ; and  I have  often 

oblerved  that  thefe  obdrudions  were  lefs  confiderable,  and  lefs  fhinin°- 
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towards  the  evening,  after  a good  deal  of  walking,  than  two  or  three 
hours  after  the  patients  had  got  out  of  bed. 


From  what  has  been  (aid,  it  appears,  that  the  indications  which  lead 
us  in  the  application  of  motion  to  the  cure  of  furgical  diforders  are  evi- 
dent. 
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dent.  If  we  mu  ft  attenuate  and  divide  the  fluids,  if  their  too  great  in- 
fpiffation  ffiould  produce  a real  difeafe,  or  form  an  obftacle  to  the  cure  of 
any  one  ; motion  becomes  one  of  the  mod  certain  curative  methods,  the 
efficacy  of  which  is  eftabliffied  by  experience* 
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TO  SHEW  THE  INDICATIONS  WHICH  ARE  TO 
LEAD  US  IN  PRESCRIBING  REST  FOR  THE  CURE 
OF  SURGICAL  DISORDERS. 


The  effects  of  reft  and  motion  being,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  eflay,  as  diametrically  oppofite  as  their  caufes,  and  the  too 
great  infpiflation  of  our  fluids  affording  us  a precife  indication  for  the 
employment  of  motion,  vve  might  immediately  conclude  from  hence, 
that  whenever  it  becomes  neceflary,  in  the  cure  of  furgical  complaints, 
to  increafe  the  thicknefs  of  thefe  fame  fluids,  or  any  of  them,  it  will  be 
proper  to  call  in  the  .affiftance  of  reft.  This  is  a very  natural  confe- 
quence  which  ftiould  feem  to  point  out  both  the  cafes  which  require  the 
ufe  of  this  method,  and  the  indications  which  are  to  lead  us  in  prefcri- 
bing  it.  But  in  order  that  this  confequence  may  be  admitted,  it  becomes 
neceflary  to  fupport  it  by  fails,  which  prefect  themfelves  in  great  num- 
be  rs.  In  all  fraitures,  for  inftance,  where  the  advantages  of  reft  are  fo 
evident,  nature  feems  to  require  nothing  but  an  infpiflation  of  fome  of 
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our  liquids.  Is  it  not  by  the  gradual  concretion  of  a juice  originally 
fluid,  that  flic  unites  in  the  mold  folid  manner,  the  bony  parts  that  have 
1 offered  a folution  of  continuity  ? Is  not  this  defired  effedl  chiefly  brought 
about  by  reft,  and  doth  not  motion  put  the  greateft  impediment  to  it  ? 
This  circumftance  is  imiverfally  known,  and  not  contradicted  by  any 
fact ; but  there  are  many  other  cafes,  in  which  nature  appears  to  have 
the  lame  views  as  in  fradtures,  and  in  which  the  indications  for  reft  are 
as  precife  as  in  thefe  accidents.  Thefe  cafes,  though  not  unfrequent, 
require  a degree  of  attention  and  penetration  to  diftinguilh  them,  and  it 
is  by  taking  a review  of  them,  that  we  Thai!  find  reft  to  be  frequently 
the  moft  certain  method  that  art  can  furnifh  to  the  furgeon  who  knows 
how  to  apply  it. 

In  my  firft  anatomical  purfuits,  I had  feen  fome  fpines  of  crooked 
per  foils,  that  prefen  ted  three  or  four  dorfal  vertebrae,  the  bodies  of 
which  were  fbldered  and  confounded  together,  without  having  paid  any 
particular  attention  to  this  difeafe,  and  without  having  refledled  on  the 
accidents  it  might  have  produced  during  its  continuance  ; but  a patient 
whom  I faw  at  the  Hofpital  in  1766,  fixed  my  obfervation  upon  this  ob- 
ject. Having  been  violently  beaten,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  by  his 
father,  he  felt,  a few  months  after,  a weaknels  in  the  fpine,  attended 
with  pain  and  a difficulty  of  keeping  an  upright  pofture.  He  at  firft 
walked  with  great  difficulty,  and  afterwards  could  not  walk  without 
leaning  upon  a flick,  with  his  body  bent  forwards.  Thefe  firft  fymp- 
toms  which  continued  more  than  fix  months,  were  followed  by  a fever 
accompanied  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the  middle  of  the 
back,  without  any  very  apparent  fweliing  externally.  Thefe  fymptoms 
were  relieved  by  bleeding  and  other  remedies,  and  the  patient  feemed  re- 
ftored  to  his  former  ft  ate  ; but  the  difficulty  of  walking  and  of  fupport- 
ing  himfelf  increafed  by  degrees,  and,  at  length,  a tumour  was  formed 
towards  the  lateral  and  pofterior  part  of  the  laft  faife  ribs,  the  increafe 
of  which  was  very  flow,  and  made  no  change  in  the  colour  of  the  ikin. 
This  tumour  extending;  itfelf  gained  the  region  of  the  loins,  and  more  than 
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fix  months  after  its  appearance,  the  ikin  became  inflamed,  grew  thin,  and 

by 
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by  the  afli  fiance  of  maturating  poultices  applied  to  the  tumour,  a fiftulous 
opening  was  made  in  it,  from  whence  there  iflued,  according  to  the  pa- 
tient’s account,  more  than  a quart  of  matter  as  white  as  milk.  This 
difcharge  having  continued  very  plentiful  for  three  months  without  hopes 
of  cure,  the  parents,  tired  with  the  length  of  the  difeafe,  took  the  refo- 
lution  of  fending  this  young  lad  to  the  Hofpital.  When  he  came  there 
he  had  a fiftulous  opening  on  the  right  fide  of  the  lumbar  region,  which 
furnifhed  an  ichorous  and  plentiful  difcharge  ; a (low  fuppuratory  fever 
accompanied,  and  every  appearance  feerned  to  fliew  that  death  would 
foon  terminate  this  diforder.  A pledgit  of  loft  ointment  only  was  put 
upon  the  fiftulous  orifice,  and  the  difeale  was  left  to  nature. 

I frequently  faw  this  patient,  who  being  better  fed,  and  more  attended 
to  than  at  home,  began  to  recover  a little  from  the  deplorable  ftate  to 
which  he  had  been  reduced.  He  particularly  kept  very  quiet  in  his  bed, 
and  his  lpine  was  then  incurvated  with  an  evident  projeilion  outwards, 
towards  the  laft  dorfal  vertebrae.  About  two  months  after  he  came  into 
the  Hofpital,  the  matter  which  oozed  from  the  fiftulous  opening,  grew 
thicker  and  lefs  plentiful,  the  countenance  appeared  better,  the  pulfe  lefs 
frequent,  and  he  began  to  give  fome  hope  of  recovery.  This  hope  was 
more  confirmed  fix  weeks  alter,  for  the  difcharge  was  ftill  leffened,  and 
the  patient  began  to  feel  lome  degree  of  ftrength  in  the  fpine.  Two 
months  after  this  laft  period,  the  fiftulous  orifice  was  clofed,  and  the  pa- 
tient began  to  walk  with  a ftick  ; but  he  was  crooked,  and  feemed  to 
have  loft  much  of  his  former  height. 

From  the  accidents  this  patient  had  undergone,  and  the  deformity  the 
fpine  had  con  trailed  during  the  courfe  of  his  difeafe,  I imagined  that 
fome  of  the  dorfal  vertebrae  had  been  affeiled  with  caries  ; that  the  re- 
mains of  them  after  being  confounded  together,  and  after  having  been  in 
a ftate  of  granulation,  had  at  length  acquired  a degree  of  folidity  fuffi- 
cient  in  fome  fort  to  fupply  the  bodies  of  thcfe  bones.  I could  not  but 
confider  reft  as  having  been  the  chief  promoter  of  this  falutary  end  ; 

and 
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and  fubfequent  fad's  appear  to  have  completely  confirmed  my  conjectures 
on  this  point. 

Firft,  the  patient  who  had  been  the  fubjed  of  the  preceding  obfer- 
tion,  and  whom  I had  always  kept  within  my  notice,  having  been  feized 
in  1769  with  a peripneumony  of  which  he  died,  I was  allowed  to  in- 
fped  the  body,  and  my  firft  care  was  to  take  notice  of  the  diforders  the 
fpine  had  experienced  three  years  before.  I found,  as  I fafpeded,  feve- 
ral  vertebrae,  the  bodies  of  which  were  confounded  with  each  other ; 
thefe  were  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  of  the  dorfal  vertebrae,  which 
had  loll:  at  leaft  half  of  their  longitudinal  dimenfions,  while  their  fpinal 
proceflfes  which  had  not  buffered  the  leaf!  alteration,  formed  a projedion 
and  a remarkable  convexity  outwards.  This  firft  part  of  my  conjedures 
being  verified,  I have  negleded  110  opportunity  of  informing  my felf,  what 
fhare  reft  might  have  had  in  thefe  fort  of  cures.  Accordingly  I have 
queftioned  all  deformed  perlons,  whenever  I could  do  it  with  propriety, 
and  defired  them  to  give  me  an  account  of  the  accidents  that  had  hap- 
pened to  their  fpine  previous  to  its  deformity.  Thofe  who  are  become 
fo,  merely  from  a lateral  projedion  of  this  column,  without  having  had 
any  colledion  of  matter  during  the  growth  of  this  projedion,  or  after  it 
was  formed,  have  fcarce  complained  of  any  thing  more  than  a gradual 
weaknefs  of  the  part  affefted,  and  have  never  been  obliged  to  keep  from 
motion  entirely.  They  have  almoft  all  been  able  to  rife  out  of  bed  at 
all  times,  and  even  to  walk  with  a ftick  without  experiencing  any  very 
acute  pains.  But  thofe  in  whom  marks  of  former  abfeeftes  were  to  be 

X 

obferved,  who  in  fome  fmall  part  of  the  fpine  have  an  evident  projedion 
and  convexity  outwards,  have  all  been  obliged  to  keep  their  bed  for  feve- 
ral  months,  fometimes  for  whole  years  ; and  it  was  never  till  after  a long- 
continued  reft,  that  the  fpine  began  to  recover,  at  the  part  affeded,  a 
fu  flic  lent  decree  of  folidity  to  allow  them  to  fupport  themfelves  and  to 

uo  J A JL 

walk. 


If  reft,  fuch  as  it  might  be,  without  being  fubjeded  to  any  rule,  hath 
produced  good  effeds  in  thefe  cafes,  we  may  readily  conceive  that  it 

would 
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would  have  been  attended  with  much  greater  advantage,  had  it  been 
prefcribed  and  employed  with  difcernment  ; hill  however  this  kind  of 
difeafe  prefents  us  with  precife  indications  to  determine  the  ufe  of  it.  It 
may  even  be  prefumed,  that  it  would  prove  one  of  the  mold  certain  means 
that  could  be  employed  to  prevent  deformities  of  the  fpine  , for  it  is 
not  at  the  time  this  column  difcovers  a tendency  to  projedion,  that  wc 
ought  to  leave  it  opprefled  by  the  wreight  of  the  fuperior  parts  which  it 
fhould  naturally  fuftain.  We  fhould  wait,  till  by  reft  and  a horizontal 
pofition,  the  pieces  that  compofe  the  column  fhall  have  loft,  by  the  ufe 
of  proper  remedies,  that  morbid  hate  of  foftnefs  which  had  difpofed 
them  to  be  thrown  out.  Thefe  two  means,  of  reft  and  a horizontal  pof- 
ture,  are  equally  indicated  whether  the  progrefs  of  the  diforder  be  aftifted 
by  a weaknefs  of  the  ligaments  connecting  the  vertebrae,  or  by  the  adion 
of  the  mufcles.  But  thefe  unions  of  the  vertebrae,  after  a greater  or 
lefs  deftrudion  of  their  bodies,  which  we  have  obferved  to  happen  in  the 
dorfal  vertebrae,  may  alfo  take  place  in  the  lumbar  vertebrae  ; and  might 
not  reft  contribute  to  effed  this  falutary  purpofe  in  cafes  of  caries  with 
which  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins  are  fo  frequently  affeded  ? Let  us  con- 
fult  fads,  that  we  may  know  how  far  this  remedy  is  to  be  depended 
upon  in  the  cure  of  fo  terrible  a difeafe. 

I have  feen  many  of  thefe  carious  vertebrae,  and  the  death  of  all  thofe 
who  have  been  attacked  with  them,  feems  to  proclaim  that  they  are  an 
incurable  complaint.  But  before  we  lay  down  this  dreadful  prognoftic, 
let  us  trace  the  difeafe  throughout  its  progrefs,  and  let  us  confider  the 
phoenomena  it  prefents  to  us  during  its  long  continuance  ; thefe  may  fug- 
geft  fome  ideas  from  whence  a more  comfortable  prognoftic  may  be  de- 
duced, and  which  future  fads  may  perhaps  juftify.  We  frequently  fee, 
after  a fall  on  the  buttocks  which  fhall  have  occafioned  a concuftion  in 
the  lumbar  vertebrae,  after  a blow  received  on  thefe  parts,  after  a violent 
and  painful  effort  made  to  raiie  too  heavy  a load  &c.,  after  fuch  acci- 
dents, I fay,  we  frequently  fee  that  the  perfons  who  have  luffered  them, 
complain,  fome  time  after,  of  a dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the  loins, 
with  a difficulty  of  walking,  which  increafing  gradually,  without  ever 
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earning  any  very  acute  pain,  ends,  at  length,  in  ib  great  a weaknefs  of 
the  fpine,  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  fupport  themfelves,  and  are 
obliged  to  keep  in  bed.  At  this  period,  which  is  often  nine  or  ten 
months  after  the  accident,  we  generally  begin  to  perceive  a tumour 
which  makes  its  appearance  either  underneath  Poupart’s  ligament,  or  on 
the  fide  of  the  great  ifchiatic  foramen,  and  which  increafes  (lowly  with- 
out  being  painful  to  the  touch.  When  the  tumour  hath  acquired  a cer- 
tain iize,  and  that  the  matter  which  forms  it  is  fufficiently  advanced 
towards  the  (kin,  a manifeft  fluctuation  is  obferved  in  it, : which  feems  to 
furnifh  a pofitive  indication  for  the  opening  of  it^h 

The  Surgeon  who  makes  this  opening,  and  who  lees  that  he  has  given 
ifl[ lie  to  a great  quantity  of  matter,  confined  for  a long  time  in  fwellings 
of  this  kind,  congratulates  himfelf  upon  an  event  which  he  thinks  can- 
not but  turn  out  for  the  good  of  his  patient ; but  the  patient,  who  for 
fome  months  paft  had  experienced  no  evident  degree  of  fever,  who  fuf- 
fered  but  little,  who  had  perhaps  preferved  his  appetite,  who  dept,  and 
who  had  complained  of  no  other  fymptom  but  that  he  could  not  keep 
his  back  upright,  is  far  from  being  relieved  by  this  operation,  at  lead  if 
he  be,  the  relief  is  not  of  long  continuance ; for  the  matter  forming  the 
tumour,  which  at  the  time  of  the  opening  was  white  as  milk  and  with- 
out fmell,  foon  contrails  a confiderable  flench,  a fever  comes  on,  the 
pulfe  becomes  quick  and  final!,  and  the  patients  pretty  frequently  die 
towards  the  thirteenth  day  W The  body  is  afterwards  opened,  when  a 
caries  of  two  or  three  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  often  of  part  of  the 
os  facrum,  prefents  itfelfi  to  the  view;  and  after  this  difcovery,  the  Sur- 
geon is  far  from  imputing  to  his  own  management  the  fpeedy  death  of 
the  patient.* 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  this  patient  had  lived  feveral 
months,  without  any  confiderable  inconvenience,  with  this  caries,  and 

* Many  of  thefe  and  fubfequent  obfervations  have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Justamond, 
In  his  ejjay  on  abfccjjes , as  containing  that  gentleman’s  entire  fentiments  on  the  fubjedh  H. 
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with  this  tumour  though  it  contained  a large  collection  of  matter  : his 
ft  ate  would  not  even  have  been  changed  fo  fuddenly,  if  an  opening  had 
not  been  too  precipitately  made.  We  fhall  be  convinced  of  this  by  at- 
tending to  what  happens  when  thefe  tumours  are  left  to  nature  ; if  they 
burit,  the  opening  is  made  much  later,  and  it  is  only  at  this  period  that 
patients  are  feized  with  any  alarming  fymptoms,  and  that  too  in  a much 
lefs  degree  than  after  the  opening  has  been  made  by  arff*A  The  reafon 
of  this  is  certainly  becaufe  nature  procures  no  more  than  a very  fmall 
iffue  to  the  matter.  If  the  patients  then  die,  they  perifh  much  later 
than  in  the  other  inltance.  This  difference  in  the  event  teaches  ,us  at 
leaf!  that  we  muff  not  meddle  with  thefe  tumours,  that  we  muff  apply 
nothing  to  them  to  haften  their  opening,  fince  nature  appears  to  difap- 
prove  of  their  burfting,  as  a termination  that  is  not  ufually  according  to 
her  withes.  But  here  lome  one  perhaps  may  fay,  that  a dileafe  of  fo  ter- 
rible  a kind  is  beyond  the  refources  of  art  and  the  effoits  of  nature.  Let 
us  beware  of  deciding  this  matter  fo  lightly  ; and  of  afiigning  limits  to 
nature  which  (he  hath  not  prefcribed  to  herfelf ; for  fince  we  have  in- 
ftances  of  caries  of  the  dorfal  vertebrae  cured  by  her  affiftance  alone,  why 
fhould  not  her  power  be  extended  to  the  cure  of  caries  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebra?, if  her  operations  were  not  difturbed  by  ^improper  meafures  r At 
leaf:  the  following  is  a faft  which  feems  to  prove,  that  this  difeale  is  not 
beyond  her  power  of  relief. 

A young  woman  of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  after  having  fallen  on 
the  bottom  of  her  back,  down  a ftaircale,  felt,  for  a confiderable  while, 
a pain,  more  or  lefs  acute,  in  the  region  of  the  loins,  and  was  feized 
with  a gradual  weaknels  in  that  part,  which,  in  a fhort  time,  prevented 
her  from  walking,  and  even  from  fupporting  herfelf ; at  which  period, 
file  applied  to  me.  Revolving  in  my  mind  thefe  fymptoms  and  the  caufe 
that  had  produced  them,  I imagined  her  cafe  to  be  a difeafe  of  the  lum- 
bar vertebrae,  and  the  heft  means- of  cure  that  could  be  prefcribed  were 
reft,  and  lying  a bed.  I explained  to  her  the  imminent  danger  of  her 
lituation,  and  engaged  her  punctually  to  follow  my  advice.  This  fhe  did 
very  exactly,  by  going  to  bed  and  remaining  there  confhndy,  taking 
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care  to  exert  as  little  motion  as  poffible,  agreeable  to  what  I had  recom- 
mended. Not  vdthftanding  thefe  precautions  the  difeafe  continued  to  ad- 
vance ; the  weakness  of  the  loins,  and  the  pain  fhe  felt  there  upon  mo- 
tion, were  accompanied  with  a tumour  that  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance under  Poupart’s  ligament,  which  became,  in  procefs  of  time,  as 
large  as  ones  fift,  and  which  at  length  difcovered  an  evident  fluctuation. 
Warned  by  the  melancholy  end  of  all  thofe  in  whom  fuch  tumours  had 
been  opened,  1 carefully  avoided  applying  any  thing  that  might  haften 
the  burfting  of  it,  and  abftained  ftill  more  religioufly  from  opening  it 
with  a cutting  inflrument.  This  tumour,  with  fluctuation,  after  having 
acquired  its  full  fize,  remained  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  during  four 
months,  and  at  that  period  began  to  be  imperceptibly  diffipated,  fo  that 
in  four  months  afterwards,  there  remained  not  the  leaft  veftige  of  it;  the 
patient  felt  from  one  week  to  another,  that  the  fpine  was  recovering  its 
former  ftrength  ; fhe  began  to  fit  upright  in  her  bed,  while  her  back 
was  fupported ; fhe  then  made  a fhift  to  walk  with  a flick,  and  was  at 
length  capable  of  walking  alone  and  unfupported  with  as  much  firmnefs 
and  confidence  as  ever  ; but  the  happy  termination  of  this  difeafe  was 
owing  to  her  perfevering  for  near  a twelvemonth  in  keeping  her  bed,  and 
in  a ftate  of  reft. 


This  is  one  of  thofe  furprizing  cafes  that  feem  to  be  an  open  page 
p relented  to  the  practitioners  of  our  art,  in  which  nature  invites  them  to 
meditate  her  walks,  and  teaches  them  to  do  nothing  that  may  difturb 
her  intentions.  She  fhews  us  here  a large  collection  of  matter,  to  the 
evacuation  of  which,  in  conformity  to  the  principles  received,  we  fliould 
have  proceeded  as  loon  as  the  fluctuation  had  been  evident,  apprehend- 
ing left  a longer  confinement  of  it  fhould  produce  mifchief.  And  yet 

we  fee  that  this  fame  matter,  after  having  been  collected  for  feveral 
months  in  a diftinCt  cavity,  has  been  received  again  into  the  courfe  of 

the  circulation  without  occafioning  the  leaft  accident ; and  that  the  prin- 
cipal difeafe  produced  by  it  has  been  cured,  without  the  concurrence  of 
art,  otherwife  than  in  prefcribing  reft,  already  fo  loudly  called  for  in  this 
inftance,  by  that  fame  nature  who  has  directed  the  cure  (lK  Inftead  of 
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Silently  admiring  fuch  a phenomenon,  it  is  the  province  of  a man,  intent 
upon  the  improvement  of  his  art,  to  endeavour  to  give  fuch  an  explana- 
tion of  it  as  fhall  not  he  difa vowed  by  nature,  whofe  interpreter  he  is 
to  be. 


Let  us  confider  what  this  difeale  exhibits  to  us  in  the  firft  inftance. 
A difturbance  of  the  organization  in  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
by  means  of  a fhock  conveyed  to  them,  or  a violent  divulfion  of  the 
ligaments  that  unite  them.  The  fwelling  of  the  parts  being  the  conie- 
quence  of  thefe  firft  accidents,  and  a flow  inflammation  coming  on,  this 
at  length  caufes  a fuppuration  and  abfcefs,  the  feat  of  which  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  parts  afteffed.  The  organization  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  being  depraved  it  follows,  that  fmall  feparations  or 
fcales  muft  be  thrown  oft’  from  thefe  bones,  which  is  as  much  effedted 
by  the  organic  adtion  of  the  inflamed  parts,  as  by  the  matter  they  fur- 
nifh.  This  matter  itfelf  after  having  been  efficacioufiy  employed  in  fe- 
parating  the  corrupted  from  the  found  parts,  is  alfo  the  medium  to  which 
nature  intrufts  the  care  of  expelling  and  carrying  them  out  ; but  this 
purpofe  is  efredted  very  flowly.  Thefe  bony  fragments,  of  greater  or 
lefs  dimenfions,  being  detached  by  means  of  the  matter,  float  in  that 
liquid,  to  which  they  prefent  a greater  extent  of  furface  in  proportion  as 
they  are  more  divided.  The  pus  itfelf  in  which  they  are  fteeped,  becomes 
a menftruum  proper  to  diflolve  them,  and  its  quantity  increafing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  continuance  and  extent  of  the  fuppuration  that  feparates 
the  loofe  pieces  of  bone,  it  at  length  makes  a paflage  for  itfelf  towards 
the  depending  parts  which  afford  the  leaft  refiftance.  It  is  generally  un- 
derneath Poupart’s  ligament  that  thefe  tumours  manifeft  themfelves  ; 
but  the  matter  is  ftill  flickered  from  the  external  air,  and  undergoing  no 
change,  produces  no  mifchief  in  the  parts  that  furround  it.  The  frag- 
ments of  bone  which  float  in  this  quantity  of  pus,  may  at  length  be  to- 
tally diflolved  in  it,  fo  as  to  form  a homogeneous  mafs,  which  perhaps 
may  not  then  in  any  wife  differ  from  our  moft  elaborate  nutritive  jui- 
ces This  being  premifed,  we  need  not  be  aftonifhed,  if,  at  this 
period,  nature,  after  having  employed  the  pus  as  a menftruum  to  diflolve 
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the  bony  fragments  to  the  feparation  of  which  it  hath  contributed,  fhould 

refume  it  into  the  general  courfe  of  the  circulation,  by  taking  it  up  from 

its  cavity,  through  means  of  the  feveral  abforbents  that  open  on  the  fur- 

face  of  that  cavity.  The  return  of  the  matter  being  then  effe&ed  as 

{lowly  as  its  collection  was  formed,  the  parts  which  compofe  the  cavity, 

muff  return  to  their  proper  flate  as  gradually  as  they  were  difturbed  from 

it,  without  accident  and  without  inconvenience.' 

* 

With  refpedt  to  the  bones  that  are  primarily  affefted,  and  which  have 
almoft  adopted  the  nature  of  flefh  during  the  long  and  important  procefs 
of  exfoliation,  no  fooner  are  they  difen  gaged  from  thefe  loofe  pieces,  than 
they  begin  to  recover  their  folidity  ; and  if  feveral  vertebrae,  for  inftance, 
have  partaken  of  the  injury,  they  form  among  themfelves  a common 
rnafs  of  offification  that  in  fome  meafure  fupplies  their  bodies,  and  termi- 
nates this  important  cure,  which,  as  we  may  obferve,  can  only  be  the 
work  of  nature,  time,  and  reft  ( 

But  however  advantageous  reft  may  be,  however  pointed  may  be  the 
indication  for  it  in  the  infiances  before  mentioned,  there  are  ffill  other 
cafes  of  caries  in  which  this  indication  is  more  precife,  and  lefs  liable  to 
be  miflaken,  than  in  thole  of  the  dorfal  and  lumbar  vertebrae  ; thefe  are 
th  e caries  affecting  the  joints.  The  ligaments,  or  the  articulating  furfaces 
of  the  bones,  often  fuller  injuries  in  their  organization,  which  cannot  be 
removed  by  the  ufuaB  remedies  employed  in  the  beginning,  in  cafes  of 
concuffions,  wounds,  fractures,  &c. ; or  where  thefe  injuries  arife  from  a 
fault  in  the  habit,  they  oftentimes  will  not  yield  to  the  remedies  proper 
to  refit  the  action  of  any  acrid  irritating  principle  that  may  have  been 
fixed  upon  thele  parts.  In  thefe  inftances  nature,  who  always  tends  to- 
wards a cure,  hath  a very  great  labour  to  perform,  in  the  profecution  of 
which  we  muft  be  careful  not  to  difturb  her  by  any  indifcreet  manoeuvres  ; 
in  order  that  this  labour  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  patient, 
nothing  is  required  but  time  and  reft.  Here,  as  in  the  other  cafes,  nature 
avails  herfell  of  the  ulual  refources ; fine  forms  pus,  by  means  of  which 
fluid  Ihe  feparates  from  the  whole,  the  bony,  ligamentous,  and  cartilagi- 
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nous  parts  that  are  vitiated,  from  whatever  caufe  ; and  fhe  depofits,  in  the 
cavity  of  the  joint,  thefe  fragments,  together  with  the  pus  that  has  fepa- 
rated  and  conveyed  them  there.  This  pus,  after  having  employed  more 
or  lei s time  in  melting  down  thefe  fragments,  might  pofiibly,  as  in  the 
inftance  above  cited,  be  re-abforbed  into  the  general  mais  without  incon- 
venience. My  practice  has  not  furnifhed  me  with  any  inftance  in  which 
nature  hath  followed  this  plan  in  fuch  cafes  ; but  the  following  is  the  m aft 
ordinary  way  fhe  chufes,  and  which  fhe  alio  frequently  adopts  in  caries 
of  the  dorfal  as.  well  as  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  - 

t 

The  pus,  which  till  the  time  of  the  complete  di Ablution  of  thefe  frag- 
ments, feemed  to  exert  no  feniible  corroding  power  upon  the  texture  of 
the  (kin  that  confines  it,  after  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  externaj. 
covering,  at  length  raifes  in  it  an  inflammation  of  a very  final!  extent, 
and  by  means  of  the  fuppuration  let  forward  in  it,  a fiftulous  opening  is 
made,  which  gives  vent  to  a large  colie  dion  of  matter  that  hath  often 
been  from  feven  to  eight  months,  and  more,  in  forming.  By  this  con- 
trivance the  pus  being  evacuated  by  degrees,  and  the  air  not  having  ac- 
cefs  to  its  cavity,  it  doth  not  acquire  that  ftate  of  decompofition  which 
makes  a deftrudive  principle  of  it.  The  irritating  faculty  of  the  pus 
fcarce  fhewing  itfelf  till  all  the  fragments,  as  well  bony,  as  ligamentous 
and  cartilaginous,  are  completely  melted  down,  it  may  reafonably  be  pre- 
fumed, that  the  pus  is  as  it  were  neutralized  by  the  principles  they  im- 
part to  it,  and  that  they  are  thefe  fragments  which  maintain  it  in  that 
mild  and  unduous  ftate  we  obferve  it  to  be  in  before  this  per  fed  diflolu- 
tion.  What  I have  faid  upon  this  point  becomes  fo  much  the  more  pro- 
bable from,  the  circumftance  of  my  having  rarely  found  any  bony  frag- 
ments in  the  matter  of  thofe  ablcefies  that  have  opened  of  themfelves, 
and  that  I have  always  feen  them  in  thofe  colledions  which  have  been 
opened  before  the  time  intended  by  nature.  It  is  plain  however,  that 
during  a work  fo  long  continued,  and  lo  prudently  direded,  nature  muft 
have  been  in  particular  want  of  reft  in  the  part  where  fhe  was  carrying 
on  thefe  operations,  and  that  motion  could  • only  interrupt  and  trouble 
them.  But  if  reft  have  been  hitherto  ufeful,  it  is  no  lefs  neceftary  to 
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conduit  a cure,  fo  happily  and  fo  wifely  begun , to  its  end ; for  the  bony 
and  cartilaginous  furfaces  being  now  difengaged  from  all  the  fragments 
nature  hath  chofen  to  feparate,  prefents  us  with  lively  and  flelhy  granu- 
lations, which  are  in  that  ftate  of  inflammation  proper  to  contract  an  ad- 
hefion  with  contiguous  granulations  of  the  fame  kind.  This  adhefion 
confolidates  itfelf  by  degrees,  and  forms  at  length  a compleat  union  be- 
tween two  bony  furfaces,  deftined  originally  to  move  one  over  the  other. 
But  in  order  to  obtain  this  fabatary  anchylofis,  nature  requires  reft,  and 
reft  continued  with  the  greateft  perfeverance.  In  this  great  and  admira- 
ble operation,  fhe  hath  loft  nothing  but  motion;  and  by  this  indifpenfable 
facrifice,  fhe  has  preferved  a limb  with  part  of  its  functions,  and  prevented 
the  mutilation  of  the  machine. 

The  defcription  I have  here  given,  is  not  a romantic  idea  of  phyfiology 
and  pathology;  it  is  a truth  founded  on  fadt,  of  which  I can  mvfelf  give 
many  inftances.  I have  got  a preparation  by  me  in  which  the  thigh  bone 
is  foldered  with  the  os  innominatum,  and  the  polifhed  offified  furface  of 
which,  together  with  the  folidity  of  its  union,  leave  me  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  fubjedt  it  had  been  taken  from,  had  furvived  a long  time 
the  formation  of  this  anchylofis.  Not  having  known  the  perfon,  nor 
been  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  his  cafe,  I can  only  form  conjectures 
upon  this  fubjedt.  But  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  being  extremely 
fhortened,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  its  anchylofis  with  the  os  innomina- 
tum  has  been  produced  by  a caries,  which  may  have  attacked  the  head  of 
the  bone  and  the  cotyloide  cavity  in  which  it  was  lodged  ; and  that  this 
union  has  been  preceded  by  abfceffes,  and  other  fymptoms  common  to  a 
caries  of  the  joints.  The  following  fadt  will  contribute  to  fupport  this 
opinion. 

A poor  beggar  who  has  an  anchylofis  of  this  nature,  and  in  whom  I 
had  frequently  noticed  fears  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  as  well  on 
the  infide  as  on  the  outfide,  hath  allured  me,  that  after  a fall  upon  the 
great  trochanter,  he  had  for  a long  time  fuffered  extreme  pains,  which 
had  been  at  length  terminated  by  fucceffive  abfceffes,  that  had  kept  him 
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in  hofpitals  for  feveral  years,  and  had  frequently  brought  him  into  a very 
dangerous  ftate.  His  thigh,  which  forms  aim  oft  a right  angle  with  the 
trunk,  being  evidently  much  fhorter  than  the  other,  there  is  no  reafon 
to  doubt  that  this  effedl  has  been  produced  by  the  deftrudtion  of  the  head 
of  the  thigh  bone,  by  a caries  which  nature  muft  have  fucceeded  in  the 

cure  of,  by  following  the  track  I have  juft  been  defcribing. 

* 

But  what  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  myfelf  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  articulation  of  the  thigh  with  the  os  innominatum  ^ , I 
have  obferved  in  articulations  of  the  thigh  with  the  leg,  and  of  the  leg 
with  the  foot.  I have  feen  in  thefe  joints,  abfcefles  attended  with  caries, 
which  after  having  made  for  themfelves,,  in  a long  courfe  of  time,  ftftu- 
lous  openings,  and  after  having  furnifhed,  for  years,  a difcharge  more  or 
lefs  plentiful,  have  at  length  ceafed  to  fuppurate  ; and  have  left  nothing 
more  than  a complete  union  of  the  articulating  furfaces  that  had  been 
deftroyed.  But  thefe  great  cures  have  all  been  owing  to  nature,  and  art 
has  concurred  in  them  no  farther  than  in  preventing  every  kind  of  mo- 
tion, every  change  of  pofture,  which  might  keep  up  the  irritation  of  the 
parts  afteded^.,  D re  flings  feldom,  very  feldom  renewed,  and  an  at- 
tention to  place  the  limbs  at  reft  between  junks,  as  in  fractures,  have 
been  the  only  means  employed  < V . 

I might  poflibly  have  obtained  the  fame  termination  in  a caries,  with 
an  abfcefs,  in  the  articulation  of  the  os  humeri  with  the  fcapula,  had  I 
not  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  giving  vent  to  a large  colledion  of  mat- 
ter that  began  to  {hew  itielf  by  an  evident  fluctuation.  But  at  that  time 
I had  not  been  fufficiently  informed  by  my  own  miftakes.  The  event 
was  fatal  to  the  patient,  who  died  of  a fuppuratory  fever,  after  having 
fallen  into  a marafmus  ; and  though  on  examining  the  part,  I found  a ca- 
ries of  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  and  of  the  glenoide  cavity  of  the  fca- 
pula, a difeafe  hitherto  deemed  incurable,  I have  not  been  the  lefs  per- 
fuaded  fince,  that  the  operation  I had  performed,  if  it  had  not  imme- 
diately caufed,  had  at  lealt  haftened  the  death  of  him  whom  it  had  been 
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intended  to  relieve.  Some  fubfequent  fads  have  entirely  confirmed  me  in 
this  opinion. 


A man  about  fifty  years  of  age  applied  to  me  in  1770,  with  the  bones 
of  the  wrift  fo  carious,  that  in  two  or  three  places  one  might  pafs  a probe 
through  them,  by  following  fome  fi  fill  Ions  openings  that  preferred  them- 
felves  on  the  outfide.  The  wrift. and  the  ha: 


id,  w 


hich 


w ere  cederhat 011  s , 


■ confide rably  fuelled,  and  of  a dark  blue  colour,  feemed  to  require  ampu- 
tation fojmuch  the  more  urgently,  as  the  patient  was  tormented  with  a 
flow  fuppuratory  fever ; it  was  even  the  advice  of  a man  very  ikilful  in 
the  profeflion,  not  to  defer  having  recou rfe  to  this  laft  refource.  Not- 
withstanding this,  I ventured  to  temporize,  and  after  having  applied  the 
ufual  drefiings  for  two  days,  .J  carefully  doled  all  the  fiftulous  openings 
with  drefiings  that  were  not  irritating,  and  the  hand  and  wrift  being  co- 


vered with  comprefies  dipt  in  a balfamic  and  fpiritous  embrocation,  made 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  oil  of  roles,  and  brandy,  I placed  them  in 
junks.  The  parts  being  thus  kept  in  a perfect  and  conftant  ftate  of  reft, 
1 made  no  fcruple  of  leaving  the  firft  drefiings  on  for  ten  days  without  a 
renewal,  more  efpecially  as  neither  the  pain  nor  the  difcharge  required 
them  to  be  removed  fooner ; and  at  this  time,  it  was*  curiofity,  rather 
than  any  abfolute  necefiity,  that  was  the  motive  of  my  doing  it.  As  I 
found  the  difcharge  lefs  in  quantity,  thicker,  and  lefs  foetid  than  when 
the  patient  was  drefled  every  day.  I judged  it  proper  to  put  off  the  re- 
moval of  the  fecond  drefiings  for  twenty  days ; and  at  this  period  the 
fwelling  of  the  hand  and  wrift  were  half  reduced,  and  every  thing  feemed 
to  befpeak,  as  much  from  the  patient’s  countenance  and  pulfe,  as  from 
the  nature  of  the  difcharge,  that  hopes  might  already  be  entertained  of 
a fortunate  termination  of  this  dreadful  difeafe.  In  about  two  months 
and  .a  half  after  this,  thefe  hopes  were  completely  realized  ; for  at  this 
time  all  the  fiftulous  orifices  were  perfectly  cicatrized,  and  the  cure  was 
terminated,  with  no  other  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  except  lofs  of 
motion  in  the  wrift,  which  has  not  Since  prevented  him  from  doing  his 
wfual  work  Fug 
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But  what  abfolute  reft  and  unfrequent  dreffings  have  effected  in  com- 
bination with  nature  in  the  inftances  juft  mentioned  they  have  alfo 
done  under  my  infp.cfion,  in  two  cales  of  caries  of  the  articulation  of 
the  arm  with  the  fore  arm.  One  of  the  patients  in  whom  this  difeafe 
had  come  on  after  fracture,  with  fplinters  and  abfcefs  in  the  joint,  had 
even  been  fent  to  me  in  order  that  1 might  amputate  the  limb  ; the  fur- 
geon  who  had  taken  care  of  him  for  feveral  months  part,  judging  there 
was  no  other  way  ot  putting  a flop  to  the  lymptoms  which  attended  this 
caries.  And  indeed,  a very  coniiderable  and  cedematous  levelling  of  the 
elbow  joint  and  neighbouring  parts,  a plentiful  and  offenfive  dif- 
charge,  a total  lofs  of  appetite,  a {low  and  fuppuratory  fever,  two  fidu- 
lous  openings  that  penetrated  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  through 
which  a probe  being  introduced,  difeovered  a very  extenfive  caries,  were 
all  lymptoms  fufficient  to  juftify  the  operation.  Yet  in  this  cafe,  dange- 
rous as  it  was,  a few  months  of  total  reft,  joined  to  long  intervals  be- 
tween the  dreffings,  having  affifted  the  falutary  formation  of  an  anchy- 
lofis  intended  by  nature,  have  made  all  the  lymptoms  difappear,  and 
have  effected  a perfect  cure  of  this  difeafe,  with  no  other  lofs  than  that 
of  the  motion  of  the  joint. 


Here  are  already  a number  of  facts  brought  in  fupport  of  what  I have 
advanced,  that  whenever  the  mfpifiation  of  any  of  our  fluids  is  required 
in  the  cure  of  any  furgical  difeafe,  reft  rnuft  be  called  in  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ; but  there  are  other  facts,  and  of  a very  different  kind  from  thole  I 
have  here  alledged,  which  confirm  the  truth  of  this  aflertion.  Wounds 
and  ulcers,  for  inftance,  in  the  cure  ol  which  reft  is  prefenbed  with  fo 
much  efficacy,  do  thev  prefent  anv  other  indications  for  the  employing 
of  this  method,  than  fucli  as  are  derived  from  the  neceffity  nature  is  un- 
der of  giving  the  gelatinous  liquid  that  oozes  from  their  lurface  a fuffi- 
cient degree  of  confidence  ? This  confidence  is  not  only  neceflary  that 
it  may  be  enabled  to  fupply,  in  fome  fort,  the  place  of  the  (kin  that  is 
dedroyed,  by  forming  the  external  fear  that  completes  the  cure  ; but 
alfo,  that  in  the  part  beneath  this  artificial  covering,  it  may  fupply  the 
want  of  the  cellular  fubdance,  that  natural  conneding;  medium  of  our 
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parts,  which  has  been  deftroyed  by  the  luppuration.  For  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  the  gelatinous  concretion  which  we  obferve  in  fears,  is  con* 
fined  to  what  we  fee  of  it  outwardly.  Motion,  far  from  affifting  in  this 
good  effed,  cannot  but  prevent  it,  by  deftroying  the  adhefions  already 
begun  underneath  the  part  where  the  fear  is  to  be  made,  by  putting  an 
impediment  to  the  neceffary  concretion  of  the  gelatinous  fluids  that  are  to 
form  it,  and  even  by  deftroying  it  when  it  has  not  acquired  its  utmoft 
degree  of  folidity,  as  we  are  taught  by  experience,  particularly  in  the 
cure  of  ulcers  of  the  legs.  Here  the  indication  for  reft  to  the  part  af- 
fected is  fo  pofitive,  that  they  never  can  be  firmly  healed  without  the 
help  of  this  method,  and  that  excels  of  motion  alone,  without  the  con- 
currence of  any  other  circumftance,  often  makes  them  burft  out  again 
after  they  have  been  completely  healed. 

From  hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  we  muft  be  careful  to  preferibe 
reft  for  the  part  aiteded,  during  the  cure  of  wounds  and  ulcers 
This  attention  muft  even  be  continued  beyond  the  time  of  the  complete 
formation  of  the  fear,  in  cafes  where  the  mufcular  parts  underneath  it 
are  expofed  to  frequent  motion  ; and  it  muft  be  carried  ftiil  farther  when 
thefe  fame  parts  have  been  affected  by  the  difeafe,  becaufe  the  gluten r 
fupplying  the  place  of  the  cellular  fubftance  which  connected  the  muf- 
cular fibres,  may  not  have  acquired  at  firft  a fufficient  degree  of  confid- 
ence, to  refill  the  efforts  it  muft  then  be  expofed  to  by  a ftrong  contrac- 
tion of  thefe  parts.  The  following  fad  will  evidently  prove  how  ufeful 
fuch  a precaution  is  in  this  laft  circumftance, 

A Journeyman  Taylor,  after  having  had  an  abfeefs  by  congeftion, 
came  to  rne  in  1776  with  a fiftuious  opening,  which  was  already  of  fome 
continuance  in  the  upper,  external,  and  rather  pofterior  part  of  the 
thigh,  about  two  inches  below  the  great  trochanter,  I pafled  a probe 
into  the  fiftula,  which  furnifhed  a large  quantity  of  ferous,  and  fomewhat 
feetid,  difeharge,  and  found  that  it  paffed  under  the  external  and  anterior 
mufcles  of  the  thigh,'- pretty  near  the  bone,  and  that  it  extended  about 
fix  inches  beyond  its  external  opening,  taking  its  courfe  towards  the 
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joint.  At  firfl:,  I apprehended  lome  caries  of  the  bone,  but  having  met 
with  bony  particles  in  the  way  of  my  probe,  I thought  it  proper  to  treat 
this  fiftula  by  laying  it  open  through  its  whole  extent,  by  which  I might 
be  at  liberty  to  aft  as  circumftances  fhoukl  require,  if,  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  I fhoukl  find  that  the  difeafe  was  complicated  with  caries. 
The  fiftula  being  opened  through  its  whole  extent,  and  appearing  confi- 
ned to  the  flefhy  parts,  I fhould  only  have  made  a fimple  incifion,  had  I 
not  been  allured  from  experience,  that  in  two  or  three  days,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  my  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  the  bottom  of  the  difeafes 
would  have  been  concealed  from  me  by  the  diftention,  and  even  by  the 
re-union  of  fome  ot  the  found  divided  parts.  But  forefeeing  this  incon- 
venience, which  I had  before  experienced  feveral  times  in  fimilar  cafes, 
I removed  fome  portions  of  the  flefhy  parts,  and  dreffed  the  wound  to 
the  bottom  and  rather  clofe.  I continued  this  precaution  during  the 
whole  of  the  cure,  which  went  on  as  ufual  in  other  fimple  wounds. 
The  fiftula  began  to  fill  up,  and  to  confolidate  itfelf  gradually,  the  edges 
of  the  divided  parts  funk  by  degrees,  and  in  two  months,  formed  almoft  a 
complete  cicatrix,  which  feemed  to  promife  a certain  and  fpeedy  cure. 
But  at  the  time  when  the  fear  was  juft  clofing,  the  patient,  who  had 
conftantly  kept  his  bed,  having  rifen  and  walked  more  than  he  ought  to 
have  done,  felt,  a few  days  after,  fome  pain ; a rcdnefs  appeared 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  fear,  with  a fmall  projecting  blueifh 
point  in  the  middle,  which  having  burft  with  my  nail,  a fmall  opening 
preferred  itfelf,  from  whence  there  iffued  a kind  of  bloody  and  ferous 
difeharge.  I thought  at  firft  that  this  opening  was  not  deep,  but  having 
probed  it,  I had  the  chagrin  to  find,  that  all  I had  done  was  in  vain,  and 
that  there  was  now  a fiftula  almoft  as  extenfive  as  when  I firft  undertook 
the  cafe. 

This  difeovery  foon  made  me  fuppofe,  that  the  action  of  the  mufcles, 
‘at  a time  when  the  fear  was  yet  recent,  might  poffibly  have  deftroyed 
the  adhefions  formed  between  the  parts  that  anfwered  to  the  channel  of 
the  old  fiftula.  I propofed  therefore  to  confine  this  aflion,  and  even  to 
annihilate  it  in  thofe  parts,  till  they  Ihould  have  acquired  a folid  coherence 
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between  themfelvcs.  To  cffiedl:  this,  I placed  on  the  channel  of  the  fif- 
tula  a thick  roll  of  wetted  lint,  and  applied  over  it,  thick,  graduated 
compreffes,  exadlly  maintained,  and  ftrongly  bound  on  the  part  by  means 
of  a bandage  carefully  rolled  on.  This  precaution,  continued  for  forme 
time, 'made  me  hope  that  I might  cure  this  complaint  without  having 
recourfe  to  a frefh  operation  ; but  the  patient  riling  out  of  bed,  infteadof 
tiling  a bed  pan,  and  the  motion  he  gave  to  the  part  loofening  the  ban- 
dage, I obtained  only  a partial  fuccefis  from  it. 

The  fiftula  indeed  elofed  itfelf,  but  this  was  frequently  only  for  a few 
days,  and  though  it  was  not  fo  deep  as  before,  yet  ftill  the  little  finus 
that  remained,  made  me  always  apprehend  a return  of  the  complaint. 
To  get  rid  of  this  anxiety,  I determined  to  pafs,  for  two  days,  into  the 
finus,  a piece  of  lint  impregnated  with  fome  digeftive  ointment  animated 
with  precipitate.  At  the  end  of  two  days  I omitted  this  tent,  and  re- 
newed my  bolftering  and  cornpreffion  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  finus 
as  before,  with  the  additional  precaution  of  placing  the  limb  in  junks 
and  other  fupporters,  as  1 fhould  have  done  for  a fradlure  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh  bone,  or  of  its  neck.  By  all  thefe  attentions,  I at  length  fuc- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a perfect  cicatrix  ; but  that  I might  not  be  expofed 
to  a reiapfe,  I continued  them  perhaps  beyond  the  time  neceflary  to  ef- 
fect my  purpofe,  chufing  rather  to  ufe  too  much  precaution  in  this  cafe 
then  to  negledt  any. 

By  judging  from  this  fadt,  it  fhould  feem  that  nothing  is  required  in 
the  cure  of  finu fifes,  except  the  contadl  of  the  parts  which  form  the 
channel,  and  a perfedl  ftate  of  reft  for  as  long  a time  as  is  neceflary, 
that  they  fhould  contradi  folid  adhefions  between  themfelves.  Are  there 
not  a variety  of  cures,  effedted  in  thefe  complaints  by  exadt  and  well- 
maintained  compreftions,  which  confirm  this  truth  ? Even  the  precau- 
tions by  which*  I fucceeded  in  the  cure  of  the  cafe  above  mentioned, 
do  they  not  almoft  argue  the  inutility  of  the  great  operation  I had  at  firft 
attempted  ^ ? At  leaft  they  tell  us  very  plainly,  that  we  mu  ft  not  re- 
4 i fort 
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fort  to  fuch  an  operation,  till  comprefllon,  employed  with  all  the  faga- 
city  which  different  cafes  may  require,  has  been  found  infufFicient  (UK 

Even  fiftulas  of  the  anus  prefent  fome  precife  indications  for  the  em- 
ployment of  reft.  The  divifion  of  the  nooze  or  bridge  of  flefh  that  lies 
between  the  two  openings  forming:  the  fiftula,  does  nothing  more  than 
protedl  the  parts  forming  the  nooze,  from  that  habitual  motion  which 
prevented  their  re-union.  When  they  are  once  divided,  they  enjoy,  in 
comparifon  with  their  former  ftate,  a degree  of  reft  fufficient  to  allow 
the  cicatrix  to  be  formed  throughout  the  whole  ulcerated  extent  that 
formed  the  (ides  of  the  fiftula.  We  may  even  obferve,  that  the  healing 
of  the  wound  is  never  more  furely  and  more  fpeedily  effected,  than  when 
by  means  of  a fbft  tent,  we  make  our  dreflings  prefs  a little  upon  all  the 
difeafed  part  ; for  they  are  not  the  ointments  with  which  thefe  tents  are 
covered  that  perform  the  cure,  fince  I have  often  effefled  this  without 
their  afliftance.  Neither  is  it  the  pafling  of  the  excrements  that  puts  an 
obftacle  to  the  cure  ; fince  1 have  feen  perfectly  cicatrized  in  a fhort 
time,  fiftulas,  in  which  the  wound  was  conftantly  covered  with  fceces. 
But  the  ufe  of  the  tent  is  fo  far  from  being  an  indifferent  matter,  that  I 
have  often  obferved  the  fiftular  canal  to  become  ulcerated  again,  when 
this  comprefllon  was  left  off  too  foon  after  the  formation  of  the  cica- 
trix. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  the  propriety  of  which  muft  be  evident,  it 
follows,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  poffible  to  cure  fiftulas  of  the  anus 
without  either  incifion  or  ligature.  A careful  comprefllon,  made  by 
means  of  a pretty  firm  tent,  introduced  much  beyond  the  internal  ori- 
fice of  the  fiftula,  might  be  the  more  likely  to  fucceed  in  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  if  by  previous  evacuations  and  a ft  rift  diet,  the  fir  ft:  dis- 
charge of  excrement  could  be  delayed  till  the  tides  of  the  fiftula  fihould 
have  acquired  an  adhefion  fufficiently  ftrong  and  firm,  not  to  be  deftroyed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  fphinfter.  Thefe  are  trials  to  be  made,  if  they 
have  not  yet  been  attempted,  and  the  effeft  of  them  I {hall  foon  have 
an  opportunity  to  determine. 

But 
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But  if  reft  of  the  parts  concerned,  be  indicated  in  the  cure  of  fifty- 
las,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  it  feems  not  lefs  fo  in  the  prevention  of 
them.  A b fee  fifes  which  happen  in  the  circumference  of  the  cheft,  and 
which  fo  frequently  remain  fiftulous,  whether  they  burft  of  themfelves, 
or  whether  they  be  opened  by  Imall  incifions,  become  fo  merely  from 
the  continual  motion  annexed  to  the  parts  in  the  extent  of  which  they 
are  formed.  But  there  are  means  of  reftraining  this  motion,  and  of 
keeping  thefe  parts  in  a ftate  of  reft  neceffary  to  bring  about  their  cohe- 
lion.  A free  incifion,  carried  even  acrofs  the  mufcles  that  cover  thefe  ab- 
feefles,  openings  extended  according  to  the  direction  of  the  finuffes  they 
prelent,  compreflions  dlfpoled  with  Ikill,  &c.,  are  the  means  by  which 
we  obtain  this  definable  effect,  which  is  almoft  a certain  warrant  of  a ra- 
dical cure.  It  is  indeed  conftant,  that  compreffive  dreffings,  fo  effica- 
cious in  the  cure  of  molt  wounds  and  ulcers,  are  in  thefe  cafes  of  ft  ill 
more  remarkable  advantage  than  in  anv  other;  and  that  the  ftate  of  reft 
in  which  they  maintain  parts  naturally  moving  on  each  other,  by  ena- 
bling nature  to  work  with  effedfc  in  uniting  them,  prevents  fiftulous  ul- 
cers, which  would  often  have  been  the  confequence  of  not  attending  to 
reftrain  the  natural  motion  of  the  parts. 

From  what  has  already  been  faid,  it  appears  how  numerous  the  indi- 
cations are  for  the  preferibing  of  reft  in  furgical  diforders  ; though  we 
have  only  mentioned  thofe  in  which  nature  requires  an  infpifiTation  of 
feme  of  our  juices.  But  the  indications  which  call  for  the  ufe  of  this 
principle  are  not  limited  here  ; they  are  applicable  to  fo  many  furgicai 
difeafes,  that  we  may  confider  it  as  the  mod  extenftve  curative  medium 
the  art  can  employ.  The  cales  we  have  already  gone  through  will  im- 
prefs  an  idea  of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion,  and  thofe  which  remain  ftill 
to  be  explained,  will  give  it  the  high  eft;  degree  of  evidence.  But  we 
fhall  go  through  them  in  a fummary  manner,  becauie  the  indications 
which  moft  of  thefe  cafes  prefent  for  the  application  of  this  method,  are 
too  pofitive  to  he  miftaken  ; and  the  employment  of  it  then  becomes  a 
precept  of  the  art. 


Is 
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Is  it  not,  in  facft,  an  eftabhfhed  rule,  that  we  mu  ft  have  recourfe  to  reft 
in  all  lurgical  diforders,  where  motion  may  impede  any  falutary  cohelions, 
or  may  occafion  pains,  irritations,  or  frictions  that  may  bring  011  dil- 
agreeable  confequences,  or  may  difplace  parts  that  fhould  be  kept  in  the 
fituation  they  are,  or  may  produce  dangerous  effufions  of  blood,  dec.  ? 
Therefore,  in  cafes  of  recent  wounds  we  wifh  to  re-unite,  in  diflocations 
newly  reduced,  in  ruptures  attended  with  bad  iymptoms,  and  which 
have  been  juft  returned  by  the  taxis,  in  loftes  of  blood  which  come  on 
during  geftation,  in  cafes  of  wrenches  and  forcible  extenlions  of  the  liga- 
ments, in  ruptures  of  thefe  parts,  as  of  lome  mufcles  and  tendons,  in 
contufions  of  the  joints  ; in  all  thele  cafes,  it  being  evident  that  motion 
indifcreetly  employed  is  liable  to  bring  on  great  mifchiefs,  thefe  mil- 
chiefs  themfelves  are  fo  many  abfolute  indications  which  diredt  the  pre- 
Icribing  of  reft.  Befides,  experience  has  fo  fully  proved  the  neceflity 
and  advantages  of  this  method  in  all  fuch  cafes,  that  it  would  be  need- 
lefs  to  in  lilt  any  longer  upon  it. 


We  flu  all  only  obferve,  that  in  cafes  of  (hocks  in  the  joints,  and  of  di- 
vulfion,  and  contufion  in  the  ligaments  that  furround  and  ftrengthen 
them,  as  motion  neceflfarily  produces  pains  which  cannot  but  increafe 
the  irritation,  tenfion,  and  inflammation  which  ufually  attend  thefe  ac- 
cidents from  the  firft,  reft  prefen ts  itfelf  as  the  moft  efficacious  method 
of  cure  that  nature  can  furnifh  under  fuch  circumftances.  We  ought 

O 

then  to  rely  upon  it  the  more,  as  it  cannot  be  lupplied  by  any  thing 
elfe  ; for  all  that  art  fhould  attempt,  is  only  to  mitigate  the  pains,  to  al- 
fuage  the  irritation  and  tenfion  of  the  parts,  and  to  prevent  inflammation 
and  the  fatal  fuppurations  it  may  occafion.  Now,  amidft  all  the  methods 
that  art  can  fuggeft  to  counteradl  thefe  effects,  reft  is  the  moft  powerful ; 
bleeding,  diet,  and  external  applications  being  only  accefifory  helps,  the 
efficacy  of  which  is  fo  much  the  more  evident  as  they  are  combined  with 
this  principal  agent  But  fuppofing  tlvat  thele  means  fhould  have 

been  neglcdted  in  the  firft  inftance,  or  that  notwithftanding  the  applica- 
tion of  them,  abfceffes  fhould  be  formed  in  the  cavities  of  the  joints,  and 
that  the  furface  of  the  bones  defigned  for  their  motion  fhould  be  affedted 

with 
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with  caries ; reft,  at  this  period,  and  in  the  fubfequent  treatment  of  the 
difeafe,  as  we  have  before  proved,  is  one  of  the  chief  methods  of  cure 
correfponding  to  the  views  of  nature. 

We  cannot  likewife  but  be  fenlible  of  the  efficacy  of  reft  in  inflam- 
matory tumours  of  the  tefticles,  and  in  a falling  down  of  the  womb. 
Is  it  not  alio  evident  in  cafes  of  commotion,  either  of  the  fpinal  marrow, 
or  of  any  of  the  important  vifcera  that  are  contained  in  the  abdomen,  the 
thorax,  and  the  cranium  ' The  accidents  which  follow  thefe  commotions, 
being  always  the  effed  of  a violent  degree  of  motion  communicated  to 
thefe  parts,  do  they  not  prefent  us  with  poiitive  indications  for  the  pre- 
fcription  of  reft  M ? I have  feen  a young  lady  of  nineteen,  who,  after 
having  by  chance  jumped  fome  few  fteps  off  a ftaircafe,  remained  fenfe- 
lefs  for  feveral  hours.  She  afterwards  fell  into  fwoonings  every  time 

file  wanted  to  fit  upright  in  her  bed  ; and  it  was  only  by  reft  and  a 

horizontal  pofture,  perfevered  in  for  feveral  months,  that  file  was  com- 
pletely cured  of  this  accident. 

% 4 , 

From  what  has  been  already  faid,  therefore,  we  may  be  convinced 
that  reft,  as  well  as  motion,  is  indicated  on  io  many  occafions,  that  we 
might  ftridly  affirm  thefe  two  means  of  cure  to  be  univerfal  and  exclu- 
five  ; and,  what  is  more,  there  are  infinite  numbers  of  reafons  that 
prefent  themfelves  in  fupport  of  this  conclufion.  The  diforders  which 
the  animal  ceconomy  may  experience,  are,  in  fad,  nothing  more  than 
the  produce  of  an  excefs  or  deficiency  of  motion  00  ; and  nature  and 

art  cannot  really  fucceed  in  repairing  thefe  diforders,  but  by  increafing 

the  power  of  motion  when  it  is  too  weak,  and  diminifhmg  it  when  it 
is  too  ftrong.  Nature,  Indeed,  in  all  her  efforts  to  cure,  clearly  fliews 
us  thefe  two  points  of  view,  to  which  all  that  medicine  and  furgery  can 
prefcribe,  in  the  diforders  belonging  to  their  refpedive  province,  is  obli- 
ged to  conform  itfelf.  But  amidft  the  feveral  curative  means,  to  be  able 
to  chuie  thofe  which  can  produce  either  of  thefe  effeds,  in  the  exact 
proportion  required  for  the  recovery  of  health,  would  be  the  utmoft 
per  fed;  ion  of  our  art ; to  which  human  ikill,  however,  can  never  expect 

to 
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to  attain.  In  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  fhew,  in  this  effay,  the  advan- 
tages that  may  be  derived  from  motion  and  reft  in  the  cure  of  furgical 
affedlions,  I have,  indeed,  only  given  a fketch  of  the  lubjeft.  May  the 
other  competitors  give  complete  fatisfaclion  to  the  members  of  the 
academy  upon  this  point,  and  prefent  them  with  performances  worthy 
of  themfelves ! 


E e . NOTES 


NOTES 

BY  THE  AUTHOR, 


(a)  1 O the  obfervations  contained  in  Monsieur  Quesnay's  Memoir 
upon  Wounds  of  the  Brain , (printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Surgery,)  where  this  fail  is  eftablifhed,  may  be  added, 
the  obfervation  of  a rod  of  iron  having  paffed  through  the  brain,  with- 
out caufing  the  death  of  the  patient — Journal  de  MedecineP  Auguft  1777. 

(b)  The  ganglions  of  the  cervical  and  intercoftal  nerves,  and  of  thofe 
which  are  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  are  they  not,  as  Mr. 
Le  Cat  has  afferted,  with  fo  much  probability,  in  his  diflertation  on  the 
nervous  fluid,  which  obtained  the  premium  at  Berlin,  in  1757;  are  they 
not  particular  organs,  in  which  the  fluid  undergoes  elaborations,  and 
receives  qualities  relative  to  the  functions  of  each  of  the  vifcera,  to 
which  the  nervous  filaments  proceeding  from  thefe  ganglions  are  diftri- 
buted  ? 


E e 2 
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(c)  I mean  the  fluid  which  forms  the  connection  between  the  mate- 
rial and  Spiritual  parts  of  our  being. 

(d)  This  medium  comprehends  a certain  latitude,  within  the  limits  of 
which,  health  is  included. 

jt 

(e)  By  thefe  bounds  we  are  to  underftand  the  quantity  of  life,  not  the 
duration  of  it.  A valetudinarian  lives,  but  he  enjoys  a lefs  degree  of 
life  than  the  man  who  is  in  full  health. 

(j)  The  following  faCt  will  prove,  that  however  inconfiderate  fuch  a 
practice  may  be,  there  are  frill  many  perfons  who  follow  it. — A country 
furgeon,  being  called  fome  years  ago  to  reduce  a fraCture  of  the  olecranon, 
did  nothing  more  than  place  the  fore-arm  in  a Bate  of  extension,  and  main- 
tain it  there  by  a bandage  and  feme  fplints.  Twenty  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, the  parents  of  the  patient  called  in  the  affiftance  of  two  furgeons 
from  a neighbouring  eptfcopal  city.  They  exclaimed  openly  a gain  ft  the 
practice  that  had  been  purfued,  and  decided,  that  as  an  anchylofis  was 
the  unavoidable  confequence  of  fuch  a fraCture,  the  bent  pofture  of  the 
fore-arm  fhould  be  preferred  to  its  extenfion.  Accordingly  they  exerted 
all  their  efforts  to  feparate  the  union  already  begun,  and  placed  the  fore- 
arm in  a fling.  This  fact  was  told  me,  a few  months  after,  by  one  of 
the  furgeons  concerned,  who  related  it  as  a proof  of  his  own  judgment, 
and  of  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  Arft  furgeon  employed,  who  probably 
had  not  been  directed  in  his  practice  by  reflections  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe  ; otherwile  he  would  not  have  fuffered  practices  fo  repug- 
nant to  the  good  principles  he  would  have  adopted  : for  to  place  the  fore- 
arm in  a bent  pofture  in  a fraCture  of  the  olecranon,  is  the  fame  thing  as 
bending  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  in  a fraCture  of  the  patella. 

• i »■ 

(g)  I fay  a moderate  extenfion,  becaufe  a too  ftrong  one,  efpecially  if 
the  olecranon  were  fraCtured  near  its  origin,  would  pufh  the  cubitus  too 
much  forward,  and  prevent  the  fraCtured  lurtaces  from  being  adapted  to 
each  other.  This  would  occafion,  after  the  union  was  completed,  a 
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bony  projection  on  the  fide  of  the  joint,  which  might  totally  impede  its 
motion.  If  the  fraCture  flhould  have  happened  nearer  to  the  extremity  of 
the  olecranon,  the  forcible  extenfion  of  the  fore  arm  would  make  a gap 
between  the  fraCtured  pieces  on  the  fide  of  the  cavity  of  the  joint  ; the 
olecranon  would  confequently  become  fomewhat  lengthened,  and  thrown 
up,  and  the  effect  of  this  injudicious  practice  would  at  lead  be  a difficulty 
and  a decreafe  of  motion. 

(h)  Upon  this  fubjeCt  may  be  feen  the  fecond  part  of  my  ElTay  on 
Counter- ft rokes  in  other  Parts  of  the  Body  beiides  the  Head,  which 
obtained  the  prize  in  1771,  under  the  the  name  of  John  Martin  Bazille. 
Prix  de  F Academic,  Vol.  IV. 

(1)  I have  feen  fome  perfons  attacked  with  this  difeafe,  in  whom  the 
fymptoms,  before  the  opening  of  thefe  ablcefles,  had  not  been  more  in- 
tenfe  than  thofe  here  mentioned  ; and  who,  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
matter,  have  perifhed  at  the  period  I have  marked. 

(k ) I have  at  prefent  under  my  notice  a very  driking  indance  of 
what  is  here  advanced.  A young  man  of  four-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
who  has  an  abfcefs  in  the  loins  after  a difeafe  of  the  fpine,  fo  evident, 
that  it  forms  a pretty  condderable  projection,  had  experienced,  during 
the  formation  of  this  abfcefs,  no  other  fymptoms  than  a debility  of  the 
fpine,  attended  with  a dull  kind  of  pain,  without  any  remarkable  fever  or 
lofs  of  appetite,  &c.  But  this  abfcefs  having  at  length  burd  itfelf,  the  pa- 
tient was  feized  a few  days  after  with  a drong  fever,  and  a total  lofs  of 
appetite  and  red,  which  gave  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  diforder  would 
foon  terminate  fatally.  But  after  he  had  continued  a fortnight  in  this 
alarming  date,  he  began  to  grow  better  ; the  difcharge,  from  being  icho- 
rous and  offenfive  as  it  was,  lofes  daily  its  bad  fmell,  and  acquires  a better 
confidence;  the  pulfe  becomes  more  regular,  and  every  thing  feems  to 
promife,  that  with  time  and  red,  the  patient  will  efcape  with  no  other 
inconvenience  than  that  of  being  a little  deformed. 
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Such  was  the  ftate  of  this  patient,  when  this  effay  was  fent  to  the 
Academy ; and  it  had  been  fo  much  mended  fince  that  time,  that  the 
cure  appeared  certain.  The  patient  had  recovered  his  appetite,  digefted 
well,  the  matter  which  iffued  from  the  fiftulous  opening  was  thick,  and 
lefs  in  quantity,  the  fpine  gathered  ftrength  daily,  and  the  patient  began 
to  walk  with  a flick.  But  the  fpine  being  more  crooked  than  I at  firil: 
imagined,  I thought  that  by  bringing  it  gradually  to  a ftate  of  extenfion, 
while  the  intermediate  fubftance  which  was  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebras  was  ftill  capable  of  yielding,  the  deformity  might 
at  leaft  be  partly  corrected,  or  its  farther  progrefs  prevented.  With  this 
view  l ordered  him  to  lie  on  his  back,  and  placed  a fmall  bolfter  under 
the  part  of  the  fpine  that  projected.  The  defire  the  patient  had  of  being 
cured  without  deformity,  induced  him  to  bear  the  pain  this  brought 
on,  without  complaining.  He  no  longer  dept  at  night,  and  though  I 
made  him  change  his  pofture,  and  removed  the  bolfter  as  foon  as  he  had 
told  me  of  the  pain  he  fuffered  from  it ; yet  I had  the  mortification  of 
feeing,  that  the  fymptoms  which  had  disappeared,  immediately  after  this 
trial,  returned.  The  difcharge  became  more  and  more  plentiful ; a flow 
fever  appeared  and  continued  ; a tumour  even,  but  very  deep  feated,  ma« 
nifefted  itielf  on  the  loins  oppofite  to  the  fiftulous  opening  ; and  there  came 
on  at  intervals,  a lofs  of  appetite,  a diarrhoea,  and  after  fix  months  gradual 
decay,  the  patient  died.  Though  I found,  on  opening  him,  the  bodies  of 
the  two  laft  dorfai  vertebrae  entirely  deftroyed,  and  an  incompleat  union 
, between  the  bodies  of  thofe  vertebrae  that  were  in  contafi,  I am  not  the  lefs 
perfuaded  that  the  patient  would  have  been  cured,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
unfeafonable  extenfion  of  the  fpine,  which  brought  on  the  return  of  the 
pain,  and  of  the  other  fymptoms.  When  nature,  for  the  prefervation  of 
an  individual,  makes  a facrifice  of  the  motion,  or  of  the  figure  of  any 
part,  it  is  often  neceflary  that  art  ftiould  not  ftrive  againft  her  in  attempt- 
ing  to  reftore  what  Ihe  gives  up,  but  ftiould  only  be  the  fpeilatrefs  of 
what  is  going  forward.  This  faff,  and  forae  others  which  will  be  recorded 
in  a colleftion  of  obfervations  I am  preparing  to  give  to  the  public,  will 
furnifti  fufficieut  proof  of  this  affertion ; and  in  this  refpedt  I ftiall  not 
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hefitate  to  confefs  my  midak^s.  The  hidory  of  thefe,  oftentimes  proves 
more  inftrudive  to  others,  than  that  of  our  fuc cedes. 

(l)  The  impoflibility  of  walking,  and  the  neceflity  of  keeping  in  bed, 
which  attend  this  difeafe,  are  a proof  of  this. 

(m)  It  is  always  the  depraved  organization  of  the  bones  that  caufes 
the  caries  and  the  defquamatiotis  ; but  this  depravity  may  be  produced, 
not  only  by  the  action  of  fome  power  on  the  bones  themfelves,  but  alfo 
by  injuries  affeding  either  the  cartilages  that  line,  or  unite  them  ; or  the 
ligaments  which  form  and  drengthen  their  union  ; or,  laftly,  the  periodeum 
which  covers  them  : for  the  affedions  of  thefe  parts  which  are  eflential 
to  the  bones,  are  often  tranfmitted  to  them,  and  occafion  the  caries. 

(n)  I might  alledge  in  fupport  of  this,  the  white  colour,  due  confid- 
ence, and  total  inoffenfivenefs  of  fmell,  in  the  matter  difcharged  from 
thefe  abfcefles  at  the  time  of  their  being  opened.  See  the  fird  part  of 
my  Efifay  on  Counter-drokes,  &c.  already  referred  to  in  note  (h). 

( o ) In  faying  this  I have  fuppreded  a fad  which  might  have  difcovered 
me  to  be  the  author  of  this  efiay.  For  in  the  eflay  before  referred  to,  may 
be  found  an  indance  of  an  anchylofis  of  the  thigh  with  the  os  innomina- 
tum,  after  a caries.  See  page  590  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  prizes  of 
the  Academy  of  Surgery  (25h  I fhall  even  obferve  here,  that  that  patient 
experienced  the  lad  fymptoms  which  brought  him  to  the  hofpital,  merely 
on  account,  of  a frefh  fall  on  the  part. 

(p)  I have  at  prefent  under  my  care,  a young  man  who  has  the  joint 
of  the  ancle  completely  anchylofed,  in  confequence  of  a caries  of  the 
aftragalus,  the  os  calcis,  and  the  articulating  extremity  of  the  tibia.  This 
cafe  promifes  a fpeedy  cure,  as  there  are  now  but  a few  fidulous  orifices 
open,  through  which  fome  few  {mall  exfoliations,  dill  to  be  made, 
will  pafs. 


(q)  The 
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(q ) The  following  are  faCts,  fupplied  me  by  the  practice  of  the 
hofpkal,  fince  I fent  this  effay  to  the  academy,  and  come  very  con- 
clufively  in  fupport  of  the  curative  means,  the  efficacy  of  which  I have 
cftabiifhed.  Peter  le  Leu  having  fallen,  on  the  22d  of  December  1777, 
on  his  right  knee,  felt  a fharp  pain,  but  ftill  took  fo  little  notice,  that  he 
continued  his  work  the  next  day.  Two  days  after,  the  pain  increafed 
to  as  to  make  it  impoffible  for  him  to  work  ; a confiderable  fwelling, 
attended  with  much  fever,  came  on,  and  an  abfcefs  was  at  laft  formed  in 
the  joint.  A fluctuation,  at  a projecting  point  on  the  infide  of  the  knee, 
became  evident  five  weeks  after  the  accident  ; and  the  pus  collecting  more 
and  more,  at  length  farmed  an  external  and  very  apparent  tumour.  The 
furgeon  propofed  opening  it,  but  the  patient  not  fubmitting,  he  was  left 
to  the  care  of  nature  alone.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  the  matter  made 
two  openings  for  itfelf,  from  which  there  iffued  at  firft  a matter  without 
fmell,  and  in  very  great  quantity.  But  the  pus  foon  changed  its  nature, 
becoming  in  a few  days  bloody  and  fetid,  and  the  patient  then  found 
himfelf  in  a much  worfe  ftate  than  before  the  vent  of  the  matter,  which 
had  been  encouraged  by  all  kinds  of  maturating  applications.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  the  patient,  left  totally  to  himfelf  about  this  time,  confining  himfelf 
conftantly  to  his  bed,  and  avoiding  all  motion  of  the  part  to  fave  him- 
felf from  the  pain  that  attended  it,  the  difcharge  began  to  lofe  its  fetid 
fmell  and  to  become  lefs  plentiful.  The  articulating  furfaces  of  the 
thigh  bone  and  the  tibia  were  afterwards  gradually  foldered  together,  fo 
that  when  the  patient  came  into  the  hofpital  on  the  1 5th  September,  1 778, 
he  had  nothing  more  than  a fmall  fiftulous  opening  at  the  upper  and 
internal  part  A the  leg,  from  which  only  a imall  quantity  of  pus  was 
diicharged,  the  good  condition  of  which  be! poke  the  fpeedy  termination 
of  this  difeafe.  It  has  ended  in  a complete  anchylofis,  with  a projection 
of  the  tibia  backwards,  fuch  as  would  be  mbferved  in  a luxation  of  the 
bone  towards  that  part,  and  which  is  probably  as  much  owing  to  the 
deft ruCtion  of  the  crucial  ligaments  at  the  time  of  the  fuppu ration  of 
the  joint,  as  to  the  pofition  the  patient  may  have  kept  the  part  in  during 
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The  following  faCt  furniflies  another  inftance  in  which  nature  Teems 

% 

to  be  preparing  the  fame  kind  of  termination.  A foldier  named  Pecquigni, 
in  the  regiment  of  Touraine,  having  marched  Tome  days  after  he  had 
received  a wrench,  has  buffered  all  the  accidents  that  can  poffibly  follow 
To  imprudent  a ffep.  A pain  and  inflammatory  fwelling  came  on,  the 
fuppuration  of  which  being  long  delayed,  it  was  refolved  to  remove 
him  to  another  place.  The  tumour  having  at  length  fuppurated  and 
opened  itfelf  by  five  or  fix  fiftulous  orifices,  which,  on  being  probed, 
evidently  difcovered  a very  extenfive  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  tarfus,  and 
of  the  joint  of  the  leg  with  the  foot.  The  patient  wras  fent  back  to  the 
hofpital  at  Rouen,  where  he  came  on  the  14th  of  Auguft.  Pie  had  a 
flow  fuppuratory  fever,  which  grew  higher  every  night,  and  was  at- 
tended with  cough  and  a hoarfenefs.  The  foot  and  lower  part  of  the 
leg  were  extremely  fwelied,  and  at  the  circumference  of  the  tarfus  and 
the  joint,  there  were  feveral  fiftulous  openings  which  furnifhed  a great 
quantity  of  ichorous,  bloody,  and  very  foetid  pus.  The  ftate  of  ftupi- 
dity  in  which  I found  the  patient  the  next  day  and  the  day  after,  a 
colliquative  fever,  with  a diarrhoea,  an  afh-coloured  and  emaciated  counte- 
nance, made  me  confider  amputation  as  a very  uncertain  method  of 
preferving  his  life.  This,  joined  to  the  averfion  I have  for  thefe  muti- 
lations which  are  To  often  ineffectual,  led  me  to  entertain  hopes,  even  in 
this  cafe,  critical  as  it  was,  of  the  effects  of  reft  and  infrequent  dreffings, 
which  1 had  fo  effectually  employed  for  three  months  in  a caries  of  the 
wrift,  which  I (hall  mention  hereafter.  Accordingly  I covered  the  fiftu- 
lous openings  with  pledgits  dipt  in  the  commanders  balfam  and  put 
over  them  large  plaifters  of  diachylon,  refolving  to  drefs  my  patient  only 
every  five  or  fix  days,  and  putting  the  part  between  junks.  Since  five 
weeks  that  I have  perlifted  in  this-  method,  the  diarrhoea  has  flopped,  the 
countenance  and  the  pulie  are  infinitely  mended,  the  dilch'arge  is  thicker, 
lefs  in  quantity,  and  lefs  foetid  ; the  patient  fleeps,  and  has  recovered 
lome  appetite,  fo  that  we  may  already  indulge  in  the  hope  of  feeing  this 
malady  terminate  by  a falutary  anchylolis. 
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(r)  To  this  fa£t  I can  add  another  of  the  fame  nature,  in  which  the 
miichiefs,  though  carried  to  a much  higher  degree  than  in  the  fore-men- 
tioned obfervation,  are  evidently  yielding  to  the  method  I have  been  de- 
fcribing.—Michael  Davoux  came  into  the  hofpital  in  May,  1778,  with  a 
compleat  caries  of  the  whole  carpus,  accompanied  with  three  fiftulous 
openings,  communicating  with  each  other  on  the  infide  and  ou  t fide  of 
the  joint,  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  caries  were  cedematous, 
and  fwelled  to  fo  confiderable  a bulk,  that  moft  of  the  fingers  meafured 
more  than  five  inches  in  circumference.  If  we  add  to  thefe  circumftan- 
ces  a flow  colliquative  fever,  with  a foetid  and  plentiful  difeharge,  wc 
fhall  have  an  idea  of  the  difeafe.  The  amputation  of  the  fore- arm 
feemed  indeed  the  only  refource  of  the  art  in  this  cafe ; but  before  I de- 
termined on  this  operation,  I was  defirous  at  leaf!  of  giving  a trial  to 
the  methods  that  had  fucceeded  fo  well  to  me  in  fimilar  cafes.  Pied  sat  3 

D 

dipt  in  the  commanders  balfam,  placed  upon  the  fiftulous  openings,  and 
confined  by  diachylon  plaifters  and  comprefles  dipt  in  a balfamic  embro- 
cation, have  been  the  only  remedies  ufed  for  this  patient,  fince  the  time 
of  his  coming  into  the  hofpital,  to  the  end  of  September.  Thefe  have 
been  afiifted  by  intervals  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  days  between  each 
renewal  of  the  dreffings,  and  by  maintaining  the  part  in  the  moft  con- 
ftant  ftate  of  reft,  by  means  of  falfe  junks.  Thefe  means  have  brought 
this  terrible  difeafe  into  a ftate  that  enables  us  to  prognofticate  its  cure  ; 
for  at  the  time  I am  writing,  all  the  fiftulous  orifices  on  the  back  part  of 
the  hand  are  clofed  ; and  of  thefe,  which  anfwered  to  thofe  on  the  infide, 
there  now  remains  but  one,  which  furnifhes  nothing  but  matter  of  a 
good  coniiftence,  and  in  fmall  quantity.  Thefe  *circumftances,  added  to 
a very  confiderable  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  parts  affe&ed,  feem  in 
fail  to  be  the  forerunners  of  an  approaching  cure. 

(0  it  is  fufficiently  known,  that  a whole  limb  may  be  put  in  motion, 
while  the  circumference  of  a wound  or  ulcer,  upon  fome  part  of  that 
limb,  may  be  in  a perfeft  ftate  of  reft.  It  is  not  therefore  this  fort  of 
motion,  that  we  mean  to  forbid  here  ; it  is  that  kind  that  fhould  be  exerted 
fo  as  to  bear  upon  the  injured  part  itfelf,  and  fo  as  to  deftroy  in  it,  the 
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arrangement  and  adhefion  of  the  nutritive  particles  nature  has  brought 
there  for  the  formation  of  the  fear. 

CO  It  is  however  to  be  prefumed,  that  when  fiftulous  openings  extend 
underneath  aponeurofes  fo  ftrong  and  fo  tenfe,  as  the  fafeia  lata,  com- 
preftions  can  fcarce  ever  be  made*  fo  powerful  and  1b  exa Oc  as  to  eftedt  the 
propofed  union  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  finus. 

(u)  If  the  fiftulous  opening  be  produced  by  a deep-feated  caries,  it 
will  be  readily  conceived,  that  any  comprelfion  which  fhould  re-unite 
the  finus,  before  the  caries  were  cured,  would  prove  both  ufelefs  and  per- 
nicious. 

(w)  In  the  memoir  referred  to  above,  and  which  1 had  not  quoted, 

left  I Ihould  have  been  difeovered,  it  may  be  leen,  how  much  I infill 

upon  reft,  as  a mean  of  cure  in  molt  dilorders  that  are  the  effe£t  of 

counter-ftrokes  in  the  joints,  extenfton  of  the  ligamentous  parts,  &c. 

* 

(x)  The  fame  memoir  above  quoted,  in  rep  re  fen  ting  thefe  different  ac- 

cidents as  the  natural  confequence  of  counter-ftrokes  in  thefe  parts,  proves 
alfo,  that  reft  is  the  method  of  cure  chiefly  pointed  out  in  thefe  cafes. 
We  may  even  conceive  that  the  prefeription  of  that,  as  well  as  of  motion, 
is  as  much  the  province  of  the  phylician  as  of  the  furgeon  ; and  that  it 
would  be  rendering  a very  important  fervice  to  the  art  of  healing,  to  ex- 
plain the  indications  which  fhould  lead  us,  either  to  prdcribe  or  forbid 
the  ufe  of  thefe  two  means,  in  difeafes  which  are  more  properly  belong- 
ing to  medicine  ; for  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  they  are  too  indifcrimi- 
nately  ordered  in  the  cure  of  internal  complaints.  I have  feveral  fa<fts 
by  me  which  prove,  that  exercife,  and  pretty  ftrong  exertions  of  motion, 
have  been  very  indifcreetly  recommended  in  cafes  which,  had  they  been 
properly  diftinguilhed,  ought  to  have  directed  the  exclusion  of  this  kind 
of  remedy,  the  effect  of  which  could  not  but  be,  as  it  proved,  very  pre- 
judicial ; and  I have  other  inftances,  in  which  reft  has  been  preferibed 
from  fallacious  indications,  which,  if  better  underftood,  Ihould  have  de- 
ft' f z ter  mined 
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termined  the  employment  of  motion.  But  the  conditions  of  this  thefis, 
not  allowing  me  to  make  any  excurfions  foreign  to  my  fubjedl,  I have 
only  judged  it  right  to  mention  this,  as  one  of  the  moft  interefting  queft 
tions  that  can  be  difeuffed* 

(y ) Every  thing  in  nature  is  motion  % it  is  the  univerfal  reftorer  and 
deftroyer.  Abfolute  reft,  efpecially  in  animated  beings,  is  an  imaginary 
thing  ; for  reft  can  only  be  relative,  fince  it  implies  only  a degree  of  mo- 
tion reduced  below  a certain  term  of  comp  a rife  in 
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CO  T HE  author  has  prefixed  an  advertifement  to  this  effay,  in 
which  he  mentions  his  reafons  for  publifhing  it  himfelf.  Though  this 
detail  is  here  omitted,  as  being  in  no  wife  effential  to  the  point  in  quef- 
tion,  or  interefting  to  an  Englifii  reader,  yet  I have  judged  it  moft  pro- 
per to  keep  the  performance  in  the  form  it  was  defigned  by  the  writer  to 
appear. 

m 

(2)  This  fuppofes  the  nervous  fluid,  (if  even  there  be  fuch  a thing 
exifting)  to  be  fire . I mean  not  to  difpute  this  point  with  my  friend.  I 
would  only  obferve,  that  this,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  introduction  to 
this  eflay,  is  entirely  conjectural.  However  ingenious  it  may  appear  to 
be,  it  cannot  ferve  as  the  bafis  of  thofe  great  truths,  with  which  this 
valuable,  though  fmall  performance,  abounds,  and  which  are  founded  on 
experience  alone.  This  introduction  therefore,  might  perhaps  have  been 
left  out  without  any  detriment  to  the  fiubjeCt.  But  as  I hope  it  will  be 
found  entertaining,  and  full  of  new  ideas,  I fhould  not  have  done  jultice 
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to  my  friend’s  public  appearance  in  this  country , had  I altered  his  drefs* 
or  pared  off  any  of  its  embroidery. 

(3)  The  general  opinion  of  anatomifts  is,  that  the  Pons  Varolii  is 
formed,  by  the  union  of  the  peduncles  of  the  brain,  with  thole  of  the 
cerebellum.  Thefe  peduncles  feem  evidently  to  be  produ£tions  of  the 
medullary  fubftanee  of  each  of  thefe  parts* 

(4)  If  the  grayifh  or  cineritious  colour  of  the  brain,  be  the.  diftia- 
guifhing  character  of  a fecretory  organ,  it  fhould  feem,  that  the  whole 
cortical  fubftanee  of  the  brain  fhould  be  the  glandular  part  of  it,  or  that 
part  in  which  the  fluid  deftined  to  be  conveyed  by  the  medullary  fob- 
fiance  is  fecreted.  This,  indeed,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe. 
Nature  however  fee  ms  to  have  placed  the  medullary  fubftanee  more  out 
of  the  reach  of  external  injury,  than  the  cineritious  fubftanee  ; for  the 
former  is  deeper  feated,  and  the  latter,  (from  whence  it  is  alfo  called 
cortical,)  is  every  where  placed  on  the  outlide  of  the  medullary  fub- 
fiance,  furrounding  it  on  all  lides,  and  feeming  to  protect  it.  Accord- 
ingly, in  wounds  of  the  brain,  it  is  the  cineritious  fubftanee  which  is 
fir  ft  affe&ed,  and  more  of  that  is  always  neceflarily  deftroyed  than  of  the 
medullary  fubftanee.  This  laft  indeed  has  been  confidered,  by  all  wri- 
ters,  as  the  moil  important  part  of  the  brain,  and  that  chiefly  from  its 
more  internal  pofition.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  urged  in  favour  of 
our  authors  hypotheiis,  that  the  cortical  fubftanee  of  the  brain,  being 
only  defigned  to  iccrete  tnoie  fluids  that  are  to  put  our  loco-motive  po\v« 
ers  in  a£lion,  it  was  not  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  fo  particular  an  cbjeft 
of  nature  s care.  It  fliould  feem  indeed,  in  general,  that  nature  is  more 
anxious  to  place  the  organ  which  conveys  the  iecreted  fluid,  out  of  the 
way  of  danger,  than  that  in  which  the  fee  ret  ion  is  performed.  For  the 
■fecretion  may  ftill  be  carried  on  in  one  part  of  that  organ,  though  ano- 
ther part  of  it  fhould  be  difeafed,  or  even  deftroyed.  The  inftances  of 
this  are  fo  common,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  mention  them.  But  if  the 
channel  which  conveys  the  fluid  be  cut  off,  and  the  fluid  fo  fecreted 
fhould  be  neceffary  to  life,  the  communication  between  the  fecretory  or- 
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gan  and  the  vital  principle,  would  be  intercepted.  If,  for  instance,  one 
part  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  or  fome  of  the  lafbeal  veflels,  fhould  be  in- 
capable of  fecreting  and  abforbing  the  chyle,  this  procels  may  be  carried 
on  by  the  reft  ; butnf  the  thoraic  dudt  be  injured,  the  animal  muft  una- 
voidably perifh,  becaufe  no  more  nourifhment  can  be  conveyed  into  the 
machine*.  Accordingly,  the  thoracic  du£t  is  placed  with  lb  much  care, 
that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  it  fhould  ever  lufter  from  external  injury.  But 
this  is  all,  as  was  before  obferved,  the  field  of  conjecture,  in  which,  any 
man  who  wanders,  muft  unavoidably  lofe  himfelf. 

(5)  Thefe  tubercles  feem  to  be  entirely  compofed  of  the  medullary 
fubftance  of  the  brain.  This  does  not  appear  to  agree  with  our  author’s 
lyfterm 

(6)  The  lymphatic  veflels,  are  not  continuations  of  the  arteries.  They 
are  a diftinCt  fet  of  veflels,  whofe  origin  is  throughout  the  whole  furface  of 
the  body,  and  from  the  furface  of  every  cavity  in  it ; and  the  termination 
of  which  is  in  the  thoracic  du£t.  They  conftitute  the  fjftemof  abforbents 
throughout  the  animal  ceconomy  ; and,  as  it  appears  from  the  late  dilco- 
veries  made  concerning  them,  by  anatomifts  who  have  been,  and  fome 
of  whom  are  happily  ftill  the  light  of  the  prefent  age,  their  functions  are 
as  important,  and  as  furprizing,  as  thofe  of  any  other  veflels  in  the  body. 

(7)  We  have  a decifive  proof  of  the  pofiibility  of  nutrition  without  the 
aid  of  the  thoracic  du£t,  in  the  cafe  related  in  Vol.  LXX  of  the  Philofo- 
phical  TranfaCtions,  by  Dr.  Cheston  of  Glocester.  In  this  inftance 
the  duft  was  rendered  impervious  by  the  accumulation  of  offific  matter 
within  its  cavity,  fo  as  to  render  the  paflage  of  any  fluid  from  thence  to 
the  fubclavian  vein,  a matter  of  abfolute  impoflibility.. 

(8)  As  thefe  two  kinds  of  motion,  defcribed  by  our  author,  are 
very  diftinct,  fo  do  the  effects  they  each  of  them  produce,  feem  to  be. 

* In  oppofition  to  this  opinion,  fee  the  cafe  of  an  oflified  and  impervious  thoracic  duCt, 
related  in  Vol.  LXX  of  the  Philosophical  Tran  fa  61  ion?,  by  Dr.  Che  STON.  H. 
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The  excefs  of  inteftine  motion  produces  all  thofe  general  difeafes  in  the 
habit,  which  are  the  effect  of  any  univerfally  irritating  caufe  whatfoever ; 
fuch  as  inflammatory  fevers,  epileptic  fits,  univerfal  fpafm  of  all  kinds, 
apoplexies,  violent  and  fudden  haemorrhages,  with  many  other  diforders 
that  fall  chiefly  under  the  province  of  the  phyfician,  and  were  therefore 
out  of  our  author’s  difcuflion.  A deficiency  of  inteftine  motion,  on  the 
contrary,  produces  all  thofe  complaints  that  are  the  effect  of  a general 
relaxation  and  debility,  throughout  the  animal  oeconomv.  Under  this 
clafs  may  be  ranged  all  putrid  fevers,  dropfies,  &c.  There  is  another 
furgical  difeafe  which  may  like  wife  be  referred  to  either  or  both  of  the 
above  caufes  combined  ; I mean  true  or  mixed  aneurifms  of  the  larger 
arteries,  that  are  not  the  immediate  effedt  of  external  injury.  Al- 
though thefe  complaints  manifeft  themfelves  in  fome  particular  part,  as 
in  the  thigh,  leg,  or  arm,  and  therefore  put  on  the  appearance  of  local 
difeal  es,  yet  the  fatal  event  that  almoft:  conftantly  follows  any  operation 
performed  in  thefe  cafes,  feems  to  indicate  a general  difeafe  of  the  whole 
arterial  fyftem.  This  may  proceed  either  from  the  inteftine  motion  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  being  too  ftrong  for  the  refiftance  of  the  arterial 
coats,  or  from  a want  of  inteftine  motion  in  the  arterial  casts  themfelves, 
which,  preventing  them  from  reading  properly  on  the  fluid  thrown  into 
them  by  the  force  of  the  heart,  occcafions  them  to  give  way,  and  to  fweil 
out  into  aneurifmal  tumours  ; or,  which  is  moft  probable,  both  thofe  caufes 
combined  may  produce  this  difeafe.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  no  lefs 
apparent,  that  this  is  fome  peculiar  difeafe  of  the  whole  habit  ; for  among 
the  feveral  inftances  of  this  kind  that  I have  feen,  I never  faw  one  recover 
after  amputation,  which  is  generally  the  only  operation  that  can  be  peiv 
formed  in  thefe  cafes  *.  In  one  of  them  that  was  under  my  care  at  the 

Weftniinfter  Hofpital,  I had  flattered  myfelf  with  fome  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

* 

It  was  a very  large  aneurifm  of  the  femoral  artery,  for  which  I was  obli- 
ged to  amputate  the  thigh,  very  near  the  groin,  becaufe  the  difeafe  ran 
far  up  the  limb.  The  wound,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fuppuration, 

* A cafe  of  popliteal  aneurifm,  which  was  treated  by  amputation  in  the  Glocefter 
Infirmary,  proved  fuccefsful.  He 
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appeared  florid  and  well  ; the  patient  was  in  good  health  and  fpirits,  and 
for  more  than  three  weeks,  every  appearance  was  as  favourable  as  I 
could  wifh.  This  was  a longer  time  than  I had  ufually  known  patients 
to  live  after  amputation  in  thefe  cafes  ; molt  of  thofe  I had  feen,  having 
expired  within  a fortnight.  The  ftump  was  now  nearly  healed  over, 
when,  all  on  a fudden,  a total  languor  came  on,  and  a fphacelus  of  the 
ftump,  which  carried  off  my  patient  in  four-and-twenty  hours  after  its 
firll;  appearance.  Muft  thefe  deplorable  cales  then  be  left  to  themfelves  ? 
or  are  the  very  rare  in  fiances  of  fucceis,  which  fome  perfons  lay  they 
have  feen  in  them,  fufficient  to  juftify  us  in  running  the  immenfe  rilque 
we  do  in  meddling  with  them  ? It  muft  be  owned,  indeed,  that  thefe 
patients,  if  not  relieved,  will  at  length  of  themfelves  become  viftims  to 
the  difeafe  ; but,  as  we  know  not  how  long  they  might  live  under  it  with 
care  and  quiet,  why  fhould  we  venture  to  rifque  haftening  the  death  of 
twenty  perfons,  let  us  fuppofe,  for  the  bare  poflibility  of  laving  one  ? A 
dreadful  alternative  indeed  ! but  let  us  hope  that  fome  method  may  here- 
after be  found  out,  to  render  the  affiftance  of  art  lefs  precarious  in  thefe 
cafes.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  as  a farther  proof  of  this  difeafe 
being  a general  one  of  the  whole  habit,  that  in  recent,  and,  as  they 
ufually  are,  fpurious  aneurifms  of  the  arteries  in  the  extremities,  from 
bleeding  or  other  external  injury,  the  operation  of  tying  up  the  artery  as 
praftifed  in  thefe  cafes,  is  itfelf  fometimes  fuccefsful  ; and  even  when 
that  fails,  the  fubfequent  amputation  of  the  limb,  which  then  becomes 
neceffary,  moft  commonly  faves  the  life  of  the  patient;  but  thefe  are 
only  local  diiorders,  in  which  the  reft  of  the  arterial  fyftem  is  not  in  the 
leaft  concerned 

* The  improvements  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  the  treatment  of  aneurifms,  were  fubfe- 
quent to  the  annotator’s  obfervations  on  the  fubjedg  as  here  fet  down.  They  afford  proper 
matter  for  the  reader’s  confideration,  fince  the  trials  hitherto  made,  have,  happily,  tended  to 
contradidf  the  opinion,  that  the  difeafe  is  a general  one  of  the  habit,  and  therefore  not  curable 
by  any  operation.  Some  valuable  communications  on  this  fubjedt  are  to  be  found  in  the 
London  Medical  Journal ; in  the  yth  volume  of  which,  is  a defcription  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
operation,  and  an  account  of  its  fuccefs.  H. 
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Such  is  the  nature  of  the  diforders  proceeding  from  the  excefs  or  defi- 
ciency of  intefline  motion,  or  of  that  which  is  independent  of  the  will, 
and  eflential  to  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excefs  of  the  loco-motive 
faculty,  produces  a great  number  of  local  difeafes,  fuch  as  external  inflam- 
mation,  abfceffes,  &c.,  and  is  one  general  caufe  of  fradures,  luxations, 
and  fp rains  in  the  extremities  ; while  the  deficiency  of  it,  occafions  rigi- 
dities of  all  kinds  in  the  limbs  and  joints,  local  obftrudions,  rheuma- 
tifm,  gout,  &c.  Thus  we  fee,  that  diforders  produced  by  the  excefs  or 
deficiency  of  intefline  motion,  arc  general  as  their  caufe  : thofe  brought 
on  by  the  fame  errors  in  the  loco-motive  faculty,  are  partial  as  their 
principle.  I have  confidered  fractures  and  luxations  as  being  produced 
by  excefs  of  the  loco-motive  power,  for  it  has  always  appeared  to  me, 
that  moft  bones  were  broken  by  the  ftrained  action  of  the  mufcles  upon 
them,  rather  than  by  the  application  of  external  force.  In  cafes  where 
the  limb  is  quite  paffive  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  accident,  as  where  a 
coach  or  cart  wheel  pafles  over  it,  it  is  indeed  evidently  otherwife.  But 
when  the  accident  happens  by  fome  flip  or  ludden  effort,  the  mufcles, 
inferted  in  the  bone,  are  then  excited  to  their  greateft  power  of  action, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  kept,  if  poffible,  from  falling.  It  is  at  this 
inftant,  I fuppofe,  that  the  bone  breaks.  In  fradures  of  the  patella,  this 
manifeflly  appears  to  be  the  cafe.  This  bone  is  fo  thick,  and  its  texture 
fo  firm  and  compad,  that  any  outward  force  applied  that  fhould  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  break  it,  would  infallibly  fhatter  the  joint,  and,  perhaps  the 
whole  limb,  to  pieces  : for  external  force  cannot  be  confined  immediately 
to  the  fpot  on  which  it  is  exerted,  bat  neceffarily  extends  itfelf  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight,  velocity,  and  other  advantages  it  may  ad  with. 
We  may  conceive  then,  that  fradures  of  the  patella,  always  happen  while 
the  knee  is  bent,  which  it  generally  is,  when  the  foot  flips  in  any  man- 
ner. The  ftrong  extenfor  mufcles  inferted  into  the  patella,  then  exert 
all  their  power  to  bring  the  leg  to  the  ftraight  line,  which  would  prevent 
the  body  from  falling;  but  as  they  cannot  overcome  the  fudden  effort 
which  determines  the  fall,  all  their  force  muft  neceffarily  be  fpent  on 
the  patella,  which  being  then  prefled  acrois  a fulcrum,  formed  in  the 
flate  of  genu-fled  ion,  by  the  condyles  of  the  thigh  bone  being  pufhed 

forward, 


forward,  mu  ft  the  more  readily  give  way  ; and  thus  the  knee  pan  is  bro- 
ken before  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground.  That  the  cylindrical  bones  of 
the  extremities  may  alio  be  broken  in  this  manner,  is  probable,  from  the 
great  difference  of  fraitures  happening  while  the  limb  is  in  a paffive,  or  in 
an  aflive  ft  ate.  In  the  former  cafe,  there  is  generally  a much  greater 
comminution  of  the  bones,  the  neighbouring  parts  are  more  injured,  and 
the  fraflures  for  the  mod:  part  are  compound.  In  the  latter  cafe,  or  when 
the  limb  is  broken  by  fome  iudden  flip  or  effort,  the  mifchief  is  frequently 
nothing  more  than  a fimple  fracture  of  the  bone.  Both  thefe  caufes,  it 
is  true,  (to  wit,  a too  ftrong  exertion  of  mufcular  aftion,  and  a violent 
concuffion  from  external  force,)  may  concur  in  producing  fractures,  dif- 
locations,  and  fprains.  Thefe  mull  neceffarily  be  of  the  worft  kind  ; 
and  accordingly  we  fee,  that  in  fractures  from  fudden  leaps,  in  which  the 
force  of  the  mufcles  of  the  toot  is  exerted  in  its  higheft  degree,  and  in 
which  the  part  muff:  alfo  receive  a very  powerful  external  ftroke,  pro- 
portioned to  the  height  and  velocity  of  the  fall,  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  on  which  the  foot  may  light ; in  thefe  cafes,  I fay,  we  generally 
find  the  ancle  joint  torn  to  pieces,  and  that  a mortification,  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  complicated  injury,  deftroys  the  patient  in  a very  fhort 
time,  imlefs  this  fatal  event  be  prevented  by  immediate  amputation*. 

Thefe 

* The  following  very  remarkable  accident  happened  to  a traveller  on  the  box  of  a ftage 
coach.  He  was  thrown  on  the  ground  with  great  violence,  by  the  overturning  of  the  carriage, 
and  was  foon  afterwards  taken  to  a neighbouring  houfe,  with  his  ancle  in  a very  deformed 
ftate.  Two  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  who  were  immediately  called,  finding  a great  degree  of 
mifchief  done  to  that  joint,  and  that,  from  a preternatural  fullnefs  of  the  pofterior  parts,  fome 
of  the  tarfal  bones  were  di (placed,  took  no  fmall  pains  to  reflore  to  its  proper  fituation,  what 
was  evidently  much  out  of  it.  Their  endeavours,  however,  were  fruitlefs ; fo  that  after  a 
confiderable  time  fpent  in  the  attempt,  (as  well  as  at  the  defire  of  the  patient  himfelf,)  they 
were  obliged  to  defift.  The  joint  was  then  poulticed,  with  a view  to  reduce  the  tenfion, 
which,  by  this  time,  was  become  very  confiderable.  7 hree  days  afterwards,  it  appeared,  that 
an  extraneous  body  had  been  forced  in,  between  the  inferior  part  ot  the  tibia,  and  the  tendo 
Achillis.  The  violent  prefTure,  which  had  been  made  ufe  of  to  return  this  fubflance  to  its 
place,  produced  a mortification  of  the  integuments,  and  thefe  Houghing  off  in  the  courfe 
of  a few  days,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  extradling,  what  was  before  fufpe£ted  to  be,  a 
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Thefe  refearches  into  the  mode  by  which  different  accidents  can  be 
produced,  may  be  thought  more  curious  than  ufeful ; but  it  muff:  be  con- 
fidered,  that,  in  many  furgical  diforders,  great  ftrefs  is  defervedly  laid 
on  the  manner  in  which  an  injury  happens,  on  the  nature  of  the  inftru- 
ment  it  was  made  with,  and  even  on  the  fituation  of  the  patient  when 
he  received  it.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  thefe  different  accidents  may 
fuggeft  very  different  indications  of  cure.  But  this  point  cannot  be 
difcuffed  here,  for  I would  not  anticipate  my  friend  in  bringing  forward 
obfervations,  which  are  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  will  fhortly  come 
from  himfelf 

(o)  A fat  perfon  might  therefore  fubfift  longer,  with  a lefs  proportion 
of  nourifhment,  than  a lean  one ; for  while  there  is  any  fat  remaining  in 
the  cells  of  the  cellular  fubftance,  it  will  neceffarily  be  abforbed,  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  animal.  q\j, 

(io)  Vide  Dr.  Caverh  ill’s  treatife  on  the  gout,  relative  to  the  cure 
of  that  difeafe  by  motion. 

(i  i)  The  gentleman  who  is  the  fubjeft  of  this  remark,  is  my  intimate 
friend.  Juft  after  this  performance  was  printed,  he  had  a pretty  fmart 
attack  of  the  difeafe,  in  his  foot.  He  attributed  the  return  of  this  com- 
plaint, to  his  having  again  neglefted  his  ufual  amufement  of  tennis,  for 
two  years  part.  When  he  was  feized  with  this  fit,  which,  from  its  firft 
violence,  feemed  as  if  it  would  laft  fome  time,  I advifed  him  to  rife  con- 
ftantly  from  his  feat,  notwithflanding  it  put  him  to  great  pain,  and  by 
degrees,  to  move  his  foot  as  much  as  poffible.  I alfo  dire£led  foft  and 
dry  friction,  to  be  ufed  frequently  in  the  day.  By  thefe  means,  and  by 

portion  of  the  aftragalus,  feparated  by  the  fracture  of  that  bone.  The  patient,  by  proper 
care,  afterwards  recovered.  An  inftance  fimilar  to  this  happened  to  a poor  man’s  leg,  owing 
to  the  falling  in  of  a ftone  Quarry;  by  which  accident  it  had  been  moft  terribly  fhattered, 
and  a large  fragment  of  the  aftragalus  forced  into  the  fame  fituation  with  the  above.  H. 


# This  alludes  to  the  Memoir  on  Counter-ftrokes,  annexed  to  the  prefent  publication.  H. 
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keeping  him  inaconftant  copious  perfpiration,  the  fit  lafted  no  longer  than 
three  or  four  davs.  After  it  went  off*,  he  had  a large  boil  formed  on  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  thigh,  which  fuppurated  very  plentifully,  and 
confined  him  for  about  a week  longer. 

(12)  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  added,  that  all  perfons 
fubjedl  to  the  rheumatifm,  are  always  more  affedled  with  the  pain,  in  the 
morning,  at  their  firft  rifing,  after  they  have  remained  for  feveri  or  eight 
hours  in  a compleat  • ftate  of  reft.  The  pain  is  fcarcely  fupportable  at 
their  firft  getting  out  of  bed,  but,  with  theexercife  of  the  day,  and  gently 
ufing  the  part  to  motion,  it  always  grows  more  tolerable.  From  this  it 
fhould  appear,  that  the  advantage  of  warmth,  however  great  it  may  be  in 
this  difeafe,  cannot  be  comparable  to  that  of  motion  ; fince  the  fuperior 
warmth  of  the  bed  and  of  a ftate  of  deep,  cannot  compenfate  for  the 
want  of  motion. 

(13)  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  defiderata  in  forgery,  to  be  able, 
either  to  affift  nature  in  the  formation  of  an  anchylofis,  or  to  form  one 
artificially  when  nature  does  not  feem  to  be  difpoled  to  it.  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  obferve  here,  that  all  the  means  which  the  ingenuity  of 
furgeons  has  hitherto  contrived,  to  effect  this  purpofe,  feem  totally  con- 
trary to  the  method  laid  down,  in  the  courfe  of  this  eflay,  for  bringing 
it  about,  by  abfolute  reft  and  total  inadtion.  It  has  been  thought, 
indeed,  that  the  exciting  of  inflammation,  would  be  likely  to  procure 
adhefions  between  thefe  folid  parts.  This  reafoning  has  been  founded  on 
analogy,  from  confidering  the  effedts  which  inflammation  frequently  has 
on  the  flefhy  parts.  Injections,  cauftics,  and  letons  pafled  through  the 
joint,  in  cafes  of  difeafed  articulations,  have  all  been  tried  upon  this 
principle.  I muft,  indeed,  confefs,  that  I have  tried  them  myfelf,  and 
feen  them  often  tried  by  others,  without  fuccefs.  If  the  author’s  ideas 
of  forming  an  anchylofis  are  juft,  as  we  may  conclude  they  are  from  the 
fadts  he  adduces  hereafter  in  fupport  of  them,  (fome  of  which  I have  been 
witnefs  to,)  it  will  appear,  that  all  the  methods  before  propofed  for  this 
purpofe,  have  rather  impeded  than  forwarded  it  ; fo  difficult  is  it  to 
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know,  how  to  diredt  the  operations  of  nature.  If  the  method  here  pm- 
pofed  fhould  hereafter  prove  generally  fuccefsful,  many  limbs  will  pro-* 
bably  be  preferred,  as  will  appear  from  that  part  of  this  eflay  which 
treats  on  the  eftedts  of  reft  in  furgical  diforders. 

(14)  The  practice  of  ufmg  motion  in  fradtures  of  the  patella  and  ole-> 
cranon,  in  order  to  prevent  an  anchylofis  of  the  joint,  which  was  alrnoft 
always  the  confequence  of  the  old  method  of  treating  thefe  complaints, 
was  firft  made  ufe  of,  as  I believe,  by  Mr,  Watson,  Surgeon  to  the  JVeJl - 
min/ler  Hofpital , though  I know  not  that  he  has  ever  laid  any  claim  to 
this  very  great  improvement  in  the  art  of  Surgery.  So  far  I am  certain, 
that  I have  feen  him  follow  this  pradtice  above  five  and  twenty  years  ago. 
Let  me  however  be  permitted  to  obferve,  that  there  is  no  neceffity  for 
waiting  till  the  twenty  fifth  day,  in  order  to  begin  moving  the  joint. 
Mr.  Watfon’s  method,  in  fradtures  of  the  patella,  w'hich  I have  always 
followed  fince  I have  been  in  pradtice,  is  to  bring  the  fradtured  extremi- 
ties as  near  as  pofiible  to  each  other,  and  to  put  on  fuch  a bandage  as 
fhail  only  allow  of  a very  obfcure  degree  of  motion  in  the  joint.  But 
this  obfcure  motion  he  permits  his  patients  to  exert  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  after  the  accident,  by  diredting  them  to  rife  out  of  bed,  and  walk 
gently  about  the  room,  with  crutches,  a little  every  day,  till  the  union 
is  fufficiently  firm  to  allow  them  to  bear  on  the  ground.  From  following 
this  method,  I never  law  the  leaft  inconvenience  ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  motion  of  the  joint  became  perfedtly  free,  after  the  confolidation  of 
the  fradture,  even  though  there  were  a confiderable  interval  between  the 
fradtured  extremities.  Let  me  be  allowed  to  adduce  a cafe,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  utility  of  this  pradtice.  About  two  years  ago,  I attended  the 
fon  of  Sir  Arch.  Ed — — , who  had  accidentally  fradtured  the  upper  part 
of  the  olecranon  ; a cafe  which  does  not  occur  near  fo  often  as  the  frac- 
ture of  the  patella,  and  that  for  obvious  reafons.  The  fradture  was  at- 
tended with  much  fweliing  and  contufion,  which  prevented  me  from 
difeovering  it  till  fome  days  after  the  accident,  though  I fufpedted  what 
had  happened  from  the  firft.  When  the  fweliing  and  tenfion  were  re- 
moved, the  bones,  in  this  young  habit,  had  already  begun  to  fhoot  out 
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fome  callus,  which  prevented  me  from  carrying  the  arm  back  to  its  full 
degree  of  extenfion.  I brought  it  however,  on  the  firft  time  of  applying 
the  bandage,  as  near  to  a ftraight  line  as  1 could,  and  maintained  it  in 
that  pofition,  by  fupporting  it  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the  body.  In  three 
daj^s  time,  I took  off  the  bandage,  and  found  I could  extend  the  arm 
much  ftraighter  than  at  firft  ; I therefore  gave  the  joint  a very  gentle 
degree  of  motion,  for  the  fpace  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  ap- 
plied the  bandage  again.  In  this  manner  I proceeded  every  fecond  or 
third  day,  renewing  the  bandage,  and  giving,  each  time,  more  and 
more  motion  to  the  joint,  as  the  danger  of  difplacing  the  fractured  parts 
diminifhed.  At  length  I fucceeded  in  bringing  the  arm  perfectly  to  the 
ftraight  line,  and  when  the  young  gentleman  got  well,  which  was  in 
about  fix  weeks  after  the  application  of  the  bandage,  he  had  as  free  a 
motion  and  ufe  of  the  joint  as  ever.  I am  apt  to  think  the  cure,  in 
thefe  cafes,  will  be  much  more  fpeedily  performed,  by  adopting  this 
method,  than  by  waiting  till  the  twenty-fifth  day,  before  we  begin 
moving  the  difeafed  joint. 

(15)  Spirituous  liniments  almoft  faturated  with  foap,  and  united  to 
the  active  volatile  aicaline  fpirit,  have  always  fucceeded  heft  with  me,  in 
preventing  or  curing  difeafes  of  the  joint.  If  camphor  be  united  with 
them,  it  leems  to  make  them  infinitely  more  efficacious ; for  camphor, 
befides  the  great  volatility  of  its  particles,  feems  to  pofiefs  a peculiar  fe- 
dative  quality,  which  renders  it  a very  proper  application  in  all  inflam- 
mations, and  in  all  cafes  where  pain  mu  ft  be  mitigated.  — This  method 
indeed,  joined  to  fumigations,  fomentations,  and  ftupes,  with  vinegar, 
feems,  as  Dr.  Cueston  has  very  well  obferved  in  his  Pathological 
Observations  and  Enquiries,  to  be  the  moft  likely  way  to  fucceed 
in  the  cure  of  thofe  dreadful  dilorders  the  knee  joint  is  fubjedl  to,  and 
which,  when  they  are  incipient,  are  termed  white  fwellings.  One  cir- 
cumftarice  may  perhaps  be  added,  which  is,  that  fridtion  itfclf,  gentle 
fridlion  I mean,  may  be  as  efficacious  in  bringing  about  the  defired  end, 
in  thefe  cafes,  as  any  of  the  other  methods.  This  indeed  is  a circum- 
ftance  very  neceffary  to  be  attended  to,  for  which  reafon,  I always  di- 
re dt 
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re£t  the  embrocations  made  ufe  of,  to  be  employed  very  freely,  and  the 
friction  exerted  with  them  to  be  continued  for  a long  time,  and  very  fre- 
quently renewed*  It  leems  to  be  as  neceffary,  in  the  practice  of  Sur- 
gery, to  know  for  how  long  a time,  and  how  frequently  we  fhould  em- 
ploy the  means  we  may  propofe  for  the  cure  of  any  furgical  complaints, 
under  different  circumftances,  as  it  is  in  phyfic,  to  afcertain  the  proper 
dofes  of  medicine,  and  their  repetition,  for  the  relief  of  internal  difor- 
ders,  in  various  conftitutions.  ’Tis  much  to  be  lamented,  that  both 
medicine  and  furgery  are  ftill  very  imperfect  in  this  particular. 


(t6)  In  cafes  of  rigidity  alfo,  mo  ft  commonly  remaining  in  the  ten* 
dinous  parts,  after  violent  contufions  or  fractures,  I cannot  too  much  re- 
commend the  ufe  of  fri&ions,  with  oily,  volatile,  and  faponaceous  ap- 
plications, and  a fteady  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  them.  I have  fre- 
quently feen  fra&ures  and  contufions  about  the  wrift,  which,  after  a 
long  time,  have  left  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  in  particular  on 
the  iniide  of  the  fore  arm,  in  a ftate  of  canfiderabie  fwelling,  pain,  and 
ftiffnefs,  infomuch,  that  after  all  the  bones  were  firmly  and  evenly  con- 
folidated,  there  has  appeared  as  great  a degree  of  deformity  as  if  a luxa- 
tion or  frafture  fubfifted  ftill*.  The  embrocations  before  mentioned,  are 

ufually 

* This  deformity  of  the  wrift  does  not  feem  to  be  properly  underftood.  It  is  much 
more  frequently  met  with,  among  people  advancing  in  years,  (particularly  women)  after  falls, 
than  in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  and  feems  to  me  to  arife  from  a rupture  of  the  ligaments, 
which,  in  a natural  ftate,  prcferve  the  fymmetry  of  this  joint.  Hence  the  radius  drops 
inwards,  while  the  carpal  bones  feem  to  be  thrown  outwards.  Whoever  has  feen  the  true 
diflocation  of  this  joint,  which  however  is  always  to  be  reduced  with  the  greateft  eafe,  will 
readily  diftinguifh  the  two  cafes.  From  repeated  experience  I have  found,  that  the  heft  me- 
thod to  prevent  this  deformity  is,  after  making  a moderate  extenfion,  and  bending  the  hand 
inwards,  fo  as  to  relax  the  palmaris  mufcle,  &c.,  to  pafs  a bandage,  pretty  tight,  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  arm  and  wrift,  and  then  over  the  back  of  the  hand,  fo  as  to  put  the 
latter  into  a declining  ftate;  by  this  means  the  radius,  which  caules  the  greateft  part  of  the 
deformity,  is  raifed  to  its  proper  place.  If,  afterwards,  a Fp lint  of  feme  ftrength  be  applied 
on  the  back  of  the  arm,  and  extended  about  two  inches  over  the  joint  of  the  wrift,  it  will 
ferve  as  a fulcrum,  by  being  inclofed  in  another  roller,  to  keep  the  parts  in  a proper  fitua- 
tion.  It  is  frequently  proper  to  include  a comprefs,  in  this  latter  bandage,  on  the  proie&ing 

part 
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ufually  ordered,  to  relieve  thefe  troublefome  and  difagreeable  complaints, 
but  I think,  fufficient  ft  refs  is  not  at  the  fame  time  laid  upon  the  free 
life  of  thefe  liniments,  and  the  long  continuance,  as  well  as  frequent 
repetition,  of  the  fridlion  that  is  to  be  ufed  with  them.  This  I believe  to 
be  the  reafon  why  thefe  complaints  generally  laft  fo  long,  and  are  fome- 
times  never  removed.  The  patient,  wearied  out  with  the  inefficacy  of 
means,  which  feem  to  fail  merely  from  being  improperly  ufed,  grows 
importunate  with  the  furgeon,  to  try  fomething  elfe.  The  furgeon,  un- 
willing to  fee  his  art  baffled,  and  not  perhaps  attending  to  the  true  reafon 
of  it,  frequently  changes  his  heft  methods  for  others  infinitely  lefs  likely 
to  fucceed  ; but  to  which,  report,  and  the  experience  of  others,  feem  to 
have  given  a fandtion.  The  officioufnefs  of  idle  people,"  who  are  continu- 
ally talking  of  the  numberlefs  fine  cures  they  have  feen  effedted  by  goofe 
greafe,  fteeping  in  bullocks’  paunches,  and  other  fuch  methods,  often 
induce  patients  to  try  them,  in  preference  to  a better  method,  ordered  by 
a fkilful  furgeon,  which,  had  they  perfevered  in,  or  ufed  it  properly, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  had  the  delired  effedt.  Time  alone  fome- 
times  gradually  brings  about  the  recovery  of  the  parts. 

(17)  Rotrou’s  Solvent — The  compofition  of  Rotrou’s  folveni  is 
given  as  follows  : 44  Crude  antimony,  mixed  with  three  parts  of  nitre, 
44  and  expofed  to  the  fire  in  a crucible,  lofes  all  its  phlogifton  by  the 

44  adlion  of  the  nitre.  The  mixture  enters  into  a pafte  like  fufion,  it  is 

» 

44  then  poured  on  a marble,  pulverifed,  and  kept  in  a bottle.”  Baumts 
Manual  of  Chemiftry,  p.  206*. 

(18)  Burnt 

part  of  the  radius,  taking  care,  however,  that  it  fhall  not  prefs  on  the  radial  artery.  The 
back  of  the  hand,  and  the  arm,  above  the  bandage,  in  general,  fwell  pretty  much  ; but,  to 
prevent  inflammation,  the  bandage  fliould  be  conftantly  moiftened  with  Goulard  water  or 
home  other  topic.  It  fhould  farther  have  been  obferved,  that  the  radius  is  frequently  frac- 
tured in  this  cafe,  but  not  always  in  the  fame  place.  H. 

* In  the  account  of  Rotrou’s  Medicines  given  by  Astruc,  at  the  end  of  his  fourth 
book,  is  the  following  combination  of  nitre  and  antimony,  under  the  name  of  Pulvis 
Liquans : 

H h 


R Rcguli 


* 
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(18)  Burnt  fponge  is  one  of  the  remedies  that  feem  to  a£l  in  this  man- 
ner, in  the  cure  of  this  dileafe.  If  perfevered  in  for  a long  time,  and 
ufed  very  freely,  I am  inclined  to  think  it  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  alcaline 
and  abforbent  medicines  againft  this  complaint,  and  alio  againft  the  broil- 
chocele,  in  which  latter  inftance,  I have  fometimes  ufed  it  with  fuccefs. 
But  to  do  any  good  in  theie  laft  cafes,  it  muft  be  ufed  much  more  freely 
than  it  generally  is.  I have  had  patients  who  have  taken  more  than  an 
ounce  of  it  every  day. 


(19)  I find,  in  Lieut aud’s  Synopfn , and  Wecker’s  Antidotarium 
[pedals,  the  following  plafters  of  Vigo. 

Emplastrum  de  Ranis,  velDE  Vigo,  cum  mer curio , maxima  rerum 
copia  exfurgit.  Primo,  coquuntur  in  vino  & aceto  ranae  & lumbrici, 
cum  radicibus  ebuli  & enulas,  floribus  chamaemeli,  lavandulae,  &c.  Dein 
feorfim  liquantur  cera  & axungire,  ftyrax  & terebinthina,  cum  oleis  rana- 
rum,  lumbricorum,  liliorum,  &c.  Quibus  fufis  adduntur  olibanum  myr- 
rha,  euphorbium  & crocus,  cum  oleo  effentiali  lavandulae.  Turn  decodlo 
& liquamini,  fimul  mixtis,  & ulterius  coftis,  adjicitur  mercurius  ope 
terebinthinae  & ftyracis  extindtus  ; ut  ex  omnibus  notiffima  arte  fubadlis 
emergat  emplaftrum,  quod  inter  eximia  refolventia  & incidentia  baud 
immerito  decantatur.  Ideo  conducit  in  tumoribus  cyfticis  & anomalis  ; 
gummata  venerea  evincit  ; glandulis  fcrophuloiis  opitulatur,  &c.  Pof- 
trerno  nommnquam  adhibetur  amplitudine  congrua,  ad  movendam  faliva- 
tionem,  vel  oppugnandum  virus  venereum  adhibetur,  atque  in  huric  fmem 
paratur  cum  duplicate  vel  quadruplicate  mercurio,  ut  ad  hoc  opus  effica- 
cius  evadat.  Lieut  aud,  p.  897. 

}]_  Re  gull  antimonii  optime  prepay  ati  et  in  pulverem  triti. 

Niiri  purificati  et  in  pulverem  JeorJim  rcdafli  ana  lt)ifs. 

Thefe  two  powders  being  mixed,  throw  a fpoonful  at  a time  into  a red  hot  crucible, 
and  let  the  whole  calcine  for  fix  hours.  This  is  afterwards  to  he  pulverized  and  kept  in  a 
glafs  veffel.  To  complete  the  procefs,  we  are  directed  to  add  to  each  pound  of  the  powder, 
warmed  over  the  fire,  fix  ounces  of  ftrong  cinnamon  water,  drop  by  drop,  (lining  it  con- 
tinually till  the  whole  is  evaporated.  1L 


Diachylon 
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Diachylon  cum  Gummi  Viconis.  — Rad.  Althae.  Ibfs — Semin. 
Uni  Fcenigraeci  ana  Violarum — Sem.  Malvae — Sem.  Altbae — Sem.  Cy- 
doniorum  ana,  §1 s — Sem.  Pfyllii  Jij  — Rad.  Ireos  31  j — -Olei  Chamaemelini 
— Olei  Anethini — Qlei  Uliorum — Olei  Lini — Olei  Irini  ana  3 nj — Pin- 
gued.  Gallinae — Pinguecl.  Anatis — Pingued.  Anleris  ana  giij — Olei  Amygd. 
dale. — Oelvpi  humidi — Succi  Glycerrhizae  ana  Jx— Terebinthinae  ^ifs — 
Sevi  vituli  Ibis — Lithargyri  auri  Jx — Bulliant  omnia  fimul  baculo  agitando, 
xifque  ad  conlumptionem  mucilaginis.  Deinde  cum  cera  alba,  quantum 
fufficit,  fiat  ceratum  molle  addendo  Sagapeni — Opoponaci— Bdellii  mollis 
— Galbani  ana  jiij — Plammoniaci  5^  difloluta  in  aceto,  fiat  Emplaftrum. 

Emplastrum  de  Min  10  Vigonis  — ft  Olei  rofati  adorati  ibifs — Olei 
Myrtini — Unguenti  Populeonis  ana  §iv- — Pinguedinis  Gallinae  §ii — Sevi 
Caftrati — Sevi  vaccini  ana  Ibfs — Pingued.  Porcinae  ^ vi j — Lithargiri  auri — . 
Lythargiri  argenti  ana  Siiils — Mini!  3iij- — Ce ruffe  §iv — -Terebinthinae  3x 
Cerae  q.  f.  Fiat  emplaftrum  fecundum  artem,  tendens  ad  nigredinem. 
Wicker,  Antid . Spec,  Lib.  II. 

Emplastrum  Diabotanum. — Forte  plus  aequo  celebratum,  nomen 
fortitur  ab  ingenti  plantarum  copia,  quae  ejus  compofitionem  ingrediun- 
tur ; inter  quas  notandae  veniunt ; cicuta,  valeriana,  chamaepithis,  an- 
gelica, raphanus  rufticanus,  cucumis,  fchrophularia  ; chelidonium,  gra- 
tiola,  &c.  quorum  decodlum,  addito  nonnullarum  fucco,  evaporation! 
committitur  ; ut  adjiciatur  gummi  ammoniaci,  galbani  &c.  in  aceto  fcil- 
litico  folutio.  Dein  admifeentur  lythargyrus  ; olea  lumbricorum,  catel- 
lorum,  &c.  in  aqua  cofta.  Quae  omnia  mixta  poftea  recipiunt  fulphur, 
ceram,  ftyracem  &c  picem  ; non  fecus  ac  pulverem  radicum  ireos,  cycla- 
minis,  ferpentariae,  hellebori,  ari,  ariftolochiae,  &c.  baccarum  lauri  & 
nonn uliorum  feminum  ; varia  gummata,  camphoram,  oleum  caryophillo- 
rum,  &c.  Quid  emergat  e tanta  rerum  farragine  vix  definiri  poteft. 
Huicce  tamen  emplaftro  infufe  compolitionis,  tribuuntur  vires  refolventes, 
ernollientes  & demulcentes  ; nec  refragatur  experientia  : praecipue  deprae- 
dicatur  adverfus  tumores  cyfticos,  glandulas  induratas,  ganglia,  &c. 
Lieutaud,  p.  810. 


Hh  2 


(20)  In 
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(20)  In  fcrophulous  ulcers  attended  with  caries,  I have  ufed,  with 
good  fuccefs,  a fmall  portion  of  the  magnes  arfenicalis,  which  I have 
applied  to  the  foul  ulcers  and  carious  bones.  The  idea  of  ufing  this 
medicine  in  fcrophulous  ulcers,  was  fuggefted  to  me,  from  a furgical 
manufcript  I found  at  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  which  advifed  it,  as  a fpecific 
in  thofe  cales.  But  though  apparently  a very  ufeful  application,  and 
indeed  more  fo  than  any  other  topic  I have  ever  tried,  yet  I cannot  take 
upon  me  to  fay,  that  it  deferves  this  appellation.  There  were  alfo  fome 
other  curious  matters  I extracted  from  manufcripts  in  that  collection,  and 
of  which  a full  account  has  appeared,  in  the  work  which  I have  publiffied, 
on  the  treatment  of  cancerous  difeafes. 

(21)  I knew  not,  till  I read  this  pamphlet,  that  volatile  alkalis  had 
been  propofed  by  Mr.  Perilhe  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  ; but,  for  fome 
years  pad,  it  has  been  my  con  dan t pra£tice,  both  in  private,  and  at  the 
We fi  minder  Hofpital  to  give  flrong  volatile  medicines  in  the  cure  of 
the  venereal  difeafe.  The  volatile  I ufed  formerly  to  prefcribe,  was  the 
volatile  tinClure  of  guaicum  ; and  this  I did  with  a view  to  affift  the 
a£tion  of  mercury  ; for  I have  always  held,  that  in  order  to  render  mer- 
cury more  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  diieafe,  it  was  neceflary 
to  excite  the  powers  of  it  by  warm  and  ftimulating  medicines.  By  this 
combination,  I have  fucceeded  in  curing  feveral  venereal  complaints, 
which  fubffted  after  the  patients  had  been  falivated,  and  had  per- 
fevered  in  a courfe  of  mercurial  medicines  for  a very  confiderable  length 
of  time,  I coniider  falivation,  indeed,  merely  as  an  overdofe  of  mercury, 
and  cannot  think  it  contributes  the  lead:,  in  itfelf,  to  the  expulfion, 
of  the  virus.  But  thefe,  and  feveral  other  obfervations,  which  reading 
and  a careful  practice  has  fupplied  me  with,  on  the  venereal  difeafe, 
would  lead  me  too  far  here.  I fhail  only  hint  at  one  particular 
cafe,  of  a terrible  venereal  cancer,  that  had  eaten  away  the  greater  part 
of  the  penis,  and  the  cure  of  which  feemed  to  prove,  that  the  cancerous 
ulcer,  fometimes  fucceeding  to  this  difeafe,  requires  a different  treatment 
from  the  venereal  virus  itfelf ; and  that,  although  the  cancer  ffiould  be 
cured,  the  virus  ftill  remains  in  the  body.  The  patient  I allude  to,  had  taken 

4 a pro- 
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a prodigious  quantity  of  mercury  before  I law  him.  He  had  had  many 
univerfal  lymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  which  had  all  yielded  to  this  treat- 
ment ; and  there  remained  only,  when  he  applied  to  me,  this  terrible 
cancerous  ulcer  before  mentioned,  which  had  already  eaten  away  one 
half  of  the  penis,  and  was  fpreading  very  fall  on  the  prepuce  towards 
the  integuments  of  the  abdomen.  With  great  difficulty,  I fucceedcd  in 
putting  a flop  to  this  cancer,  without  a grain  of  mercury,  by  methods 
which  I lhall  give  a full  account  of  on  another  occalion.  To  my  great 
lurprize,  however,  no  looner  was  the  cancer  healed,  than  my  patient 
was  feized  with  venereal  fymptoms  all  over  the  body,  viz.  ulcers  in  the 
throat,  univerfal  pains,  fwelled  legs,  and  nodes  upon  the  bones.  A\l 
thefe,  however,  yielded  readily  to  a prudent  adminiftration  of  mercury, 
joined  to  adtive  volatile  ftimulating  medicines  and  the  warm  bath  ; and 
the  patient,  at  this  day,  three  years  from  the  time  of  his  being  under 
my  care,  enjoys  a perfedt  ftate  of  health. 

(22)  The  heft  inftrument  ever  invented  for  thefe  cafes,  is  that  publiffi- 
ed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  under  the  name  of 
Mr.  Vacher,  and  it  feems  to  adt  entirely  upon  theie  principles  ; for,  by 
keeping  the  fpine,  as  much  as  poffible,  in  one  continued  ftate  of  extcnlion, 
it  not  only  prevents  the  vertebra?  from  preffing  upon  each  other,  but 
likewife  hinders  them  from  moving  one  upon  the  other,  and  confequently 

in  fome  meafure  maintains  them  in  a ftate  of  reft. 

/ 

(23)  It  is  needleis  to  expatiate  upon  the  novelty  and  excellence  of  all 
thefe  obfervations  refpedting  abfeeffes  proceeding  from  carious  vertebras 
of  the  back  or  loins,  or,  in  other  words,  of  what  we  familiarly  call 
j bfoas  cafes , which  deftroy  fo  many  patients  at  all  periods  of  life.  But 
thefe  call  to  my  remembrance  a remarkable  cafe,  which  fell  under  my 
care  in  the  Wejlminjler  Hofpital , and  the  event  of  which  I could  never 
fatisfadtorily  account  for.  This  cafe  is  related  at  large  in  my  Efay  on 
slbfceffes,  page  128. 


(24)  From 
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(24  ) From  this  obfervation  of  the  pofllbiiity  of  a limb  being  in  motion, 
while  the  circumference  of  an  ulcer  or  fore  in  it,  may  be  at  reft,  we  may 
account  for  the  utility  of  bandage,  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  legs*  Pro- 
per bandage  anfwers  the  very  purpofe  of  keeping  the  ulcer,  and  the 
parts  about  it,  fteady  and  at  reft,  notwithftanding  the  motion  that  may 
be  given  to  the  limb.  But  we  muft  obferve,  that  an  upright  pollute, 
by  forcing  the  lower  extremities  to  fupport  the  whole  weight  of  the  trunk,, 
counteracts  the  good  effects  of  bandage  ; fo  that  whatever  lateral 
motions  of  the  limb  we  may  allow  our  patients,  in  ulcers  of  the  lower 
extremities,  we  muft  take  great  care  to  confine  them  to  a horizontal 
pollute.  It  is  evident  tins  cannot  extend  to  lores  in  the  upper  extremities, 
for  the  weight  of  the  body  not  prefling  upon  them  in  an  upright  pollute* 
the  reft  of  the  part  is  only  to  be  attended  to  in  theft  cafes. 

(25)  The  reader  will  find  in  the  annexed  Memoir  on  Counter-Strokes? 
all  the  different  cafes  to  which  the  author  alludes. 

* 

(26)  Balsamum  Commend ator is,  Beaurne  da  Chevalier , vel,  a non- 
nullis,  Beaume  univerfel , eft  tinclura  fpirituofa  rad ic urn  angelicas  & floru m 
hyperici ; in  qua  peradta  digeruntur  primb  myrrh  a & olibanum  ; dein  ftyrax, 
benzoinum,  balfamum  tolutanum,  aloe  & ambra  cineritia.  Crebo  in 
ufum  venit  illud  balfamum  ; ac  pro  exquifitiore  ftomachico  &carminante 
habetur ; roborantium,  & praeiertim  cephalicorum  claffem  fubit.  Idcirco 
confert  in  cardialgia  ; dolores  a flatulentia  compefcit  ; fomnolentiam  arcet  * 
din  re  fim  movet,  &c.  Dofis  a guttis  quatuor,  ad  viginti,  in  jufculo,  vino, 
fyrupo,  aliove  hauftu.  Infuper  eximium  vulnerarium  & anteputridum 
externum  cenfetur ; nee  infimum*  locum  tenet  inter  refolventia  : idea 
faufte  admovetur  vulneribus  recentibus,  contufioni  & gangraenae : nee 
minus  auxiliatur  partibus  paralyticis.  Lieutaud,  p.  673. 
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An  ESSAY 

ON  THE  FOLLOWING 

PROPOSITION. 

TO  EXPLAIN  THE  EFFECTS  OF  COUNTER-STROKES 
ON  THE  SEVERAL  PARTS  OF  THE  BODY,  EXCLUSIVE 
OF  THE  HEAD,  AND  THE  METHODS  OF  RELIEVING 
THEM. 


A THEME  fo  interefting,  could  only  be  propofed  by  the  Academy 
of  Surgery  : and  it  required  the  fagacity  of  that  celebrated  body,  to 
perceive,  in  the  difcuffion  of  a queftion,  which  to  ordinary  furgeons  may 
poffibly  appear  barren  of  matter,  a feries  of  fails  and  practical  inferences, 
well  calculated  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  an  art,  the  improvement  of 
which  is  their  foie  objeil,  and  the  rational  exercife  of  which,  tends  greatly 
to  relieve  the  bufferings  of  mankind.  Powerful  motives  thefe,  to  excite 
emulation  among  competitors  for  a prize,  to  be  awarded  by  the  hand 
of  Science  ! 
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To  afk  an  explanation  of  the  effects  of  counter-ftrokes  on  the  fever al 
parts  of  the  body,  exclufive  of  the  head,  is  to  beg  the  queftion  concerning 
the  exigence  of  thefe  counter-ftrokes,  and  of  the  mifchiefs  that  enfue 
from  them.  To  demand  an  expohtion  of  the  means  of  relieving  them, 
is  to  require  of  thole  who  may  attempt  to  folve  this  important  queftion, 
a methodical  and  confide  rate  application  of  the  means  which  the  art  may 
fuggeft  to  a man  of  knowledge,  who,  in  the  efteds  of  counter-ftrokes, 
perceives  at  once,  both  the  connection  between  the  caufe  and  the  effed, 
and  the  mechanifm  by  which  the  injuries  he  fees  have  been  produced. 

If  it  be  a matter  of  furprize,  that  the  exiftence  of  counter-ftrokes  in 
the  head,  fhould  have  appeared  problematical,  even  at  a time  when  flip- 
ported  by  reafon  and  experience,  it  is  frill  infinitely  more  aftoni filing, 
that  the  efforts  of  counter-ftrokes  on  other  parts  fhould  have  been  in 
home  fort  overlooked,  and  that  no  writer  fhould  refer,  at  leaft  explicitly, 
to  this  kind  of  caufe,  numbers  of  accidents  which  he  muft  have  feen 
Although  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  pradice  is  not  fo  much  affeded 
by  this  omiflion,  as  might  be  imagined,  on  account  of  the  number  of  cafes 
in  which  a knowledge  of  the  mechanifm  by  which  the  accident  was  occa- 
sioned, could  have  little  influence  on  the  mode  of  cure  to  be  purfued,  yet 
there  are  cafes  in  which  a knowledge  of  this  mechanifm  can  only  fuggeft, 
with  propriety,  the  curative  means  to  be  employed.  This  is  fufficient 
to  render  a folution  of  the  propofed  queftion  very  interefting,  although 
it  fhould  not  even  convey  to  the  mind  that  degree  of  fatisfadion,  which 
we  always  experience,  when  we  are  convinced  of  having  difcovered  the 
immediate  relation  of  the  caufe  to  the  effed. 

Counter-ftrokes,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  exclufive  of  the 
head,  are  fo  frequent,  that  difeafes  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  forgery* 
may  be  confidered  as  being  produced  by  them.  I fhall  endeavour  to  prove 
this  propofition  by  fads,  rather  than  by  argument.  Befides  thofe  which 
1 have  collected  from  the  experience  of  feme  great  mafters  in  the  art,  whom 
I have  attended,  there  are  no  inconfiderable  number  which  have  occurred 
in  my  own  pradice.,  and  which  all  contribute  in  the  nioft  palpable  man- 
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ner  to  evince  the  pernicious  effects  of  thefe  counter-ftrokes.  If  there- 
fore, I can  only  give  a rational  analysis  of  thefe  fads,  accompanied  vvitli 
a mode  of  cure,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  thefe  accidents  and  their  caufe, 
I flatter  myfelf  that  I fhall  anfwer  the  two  requifites  of  the  propoiition  ; 
but,  fen  Able  as  I am  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  of  my  own  in- 
fufficiency,  and  of  the  discernment  of  thofe  who  are  to  decide  upon  the 
fubjed,  I am  excited  to  engage  in  the  attempt,  rather  by  a defire  of 
fhewing  my  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  art,  than  by  any  hope  of 
fuccefs  in  the  enterprize. 

A counter-ftroke,  taken  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe,  is  a fhock,  which, 
from  the  part  immediately  ftricken,  is  tranfmitted  to  a greater  or  lefs  dif- 
tance,  and  which  produces,  in  its  progreffion,  mifehiefs  more  or  lefs 
evident ; while  the  part  which  firft  received  the  fhock,  often  remains 
uninjured. 

In  a more  confined  fenfe,  as  we  generally  confider  it  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  a counter-ftroke  is  a fhock  which  is  conveyed  from  the  part 
immediately  ftricken,  to  other  parts,  and  produces  in  them  the  fame 
mifehiefs,  which  the  body  giving  the  fhock  would  have  occafioned,  if 
thefe  parts  had  been  immediately  expofed  to  its  adion 

When  w^e  are  once  acquainted  with  the  laws,  according  to  which, 
motion  communicates  itfelf  and  is  loft,  and  with  the  circumftances  necef- 
fary  to  occafion  a congeries  of  folid  fibres,  to  yield  more  eafily  in  one 
place  than  in  another,  we  may  form  a fufficiently  exad  theory  of  the 
effeds  of  counter-ftrokes  on  the  hard  parts.  Several  fads  will  afford  me 
the  opportunity  of  elucidating  the  mechanifm  of  thefe  counter-ftrokes ; 
which  will  be  better  underftood,  when  it  fhall  only  be  an  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  fuch  and  fuch  mifehief  may  have  been  pro- 
duced, in  a part  diftant  from  that  which  has  received  the  firft  fhock. 
Thus,  after  having  pointed  out  the  effeds  of  counter-ftrokes  on  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  exclufive  of  the  head,  I fhall  fpeak  of  the 
proper  mode  of  treating  them,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mifehief 
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which  may  have  been  occafioned  ; and  that  I may  proceed  with  order, 
this  eflay  fhail  be  divided  into  two  parts. 

In  the  firft,  I fhail  explain  the  effects  of  counter-flrokes  on  the  feverai 
external  parts  fubjedt  to  the  adtion  of  this  caufe,  and  fhail  point  out  a 
method  of  cure  adapted  to  the  caufe,  to  its  effedts,  and  to  the  accidents 
which  are,  or  may  be,  the  confequence  of  if* 

In  the  fecond  part,  I fhail  treat  of  the  effedts  of  counter-ffrokes  upon 
feverai  of  the  vifcera  contained  in  the  cavities  of  the  human  body,  beiide 
that  of  the  cranium ; and  fhail  indicate  the  mode  of  treatment  that  may 
be  ufed,  with  the  greateft  probability  of  fuccefs,  againfl  the  injuries  that 
are  occafioned  by  therm 
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It  is  evident  from  fads,  that  the  principal  pieces  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  trunk,  and  of  the  extremities  of  the  human  body, 
are  fubjed  to  the  effeds  of  counter-ftrokes.  Thofe  efpecially  which  con- 
stitute the  lower  extremities,  are  the  moft  liable  to  them,  for  which 
reafon,  we  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  examining  the  mifehiefs  that 
may  be  produced  in  them  by  fuch  a caufe,  and  the  mode  of  relieving 
them.  But  before  we  proceed  to  this  part  of  the  queftion,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  fome  preliminary  fads,  calculated  to  explain,  almofl 
intuitively,  the  mechanifm  of  counter-ftrokes,  and  the  connedion  be- 
tween their  effeds  and  the  caufe  that  produced  them.  Any  part  of  the 
machine  may  fuftain  a Shock,  whether  a body  put  in  motion  Shall  ftrike 
againft  the  part,  or  whether  the  part  itfelf  Shall  ftrike,  with  a certain 
velocity,  againft  a body  at  reft.  This  being  premifed,  let  us  obferve, 

i ft.  That  the  feet,  at  every  ftep  of  progreffive  motion,  receive  Shocks 
which  are  conveyed,  without  any  fenfible  effeds,  along  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities, the  fpine,  &c. 

2dly.  That  thefe  fmall  Shocks,  which  are  nothing  in  the  inftance  of 
habit  we  haye  been  mentioning,  are  more  fenfibly  felt  in  leans,  and  may 
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be  attended  with  many  mifchiefs  in  paffing  through  the  parts  to  which 
the  ffiock  is  conveyed. 

jdlv.  That  in  falls  on  the  feet,  it  often  happens,  that  the  fliock  is 
fufficient  to  produce  accidents,  which  require  the  abidance  of  art ; but 
in  this  refpeft,  the  accident  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
fall,  and  to  the  ftate  of  the  parts  which  receive  the  motion,  as  we  (hall 
.make  it  appear  in  a future  difcuffion. 

Man  is  deftined  to  walk  upright,  to  run,  to  leap  ; and  is  therefore  ex* 
pofed  to  all  the  bad  effedls  that  may  refult  from  the  kind  of  fhock  we 
have  been  fpeaking  of.  Accordingly,  we  cannot  behold,  without  admi- 
ration, the  precautions  which  nature  has  employed,  in  the  manner  by 
which  the  pieces  that  compofe  the  lower  extremities  and  the  trunk,  are 

articulated  with  each  other,  in  order  to  prevent  the  invincible  refiflance 

• '■  * 
which  the  feet  meet  with  on  the  ground,  from  producing  (at  leaft  in 

ordinary  inflances)  any  mifchief  in  the  bony  parts  conftituting  either 

thefe  extremities  or  the  trunk  ; and  alfo  in  order  that  the  important  vifcus 

contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  fhould  be  preferved  from  any 

ffiock  fufficient  to  difturb  its  organization.  A curfory  review  of  thefe 

obje&s  will  enable  us  the  better  to  underhand  all  the  contrivances  of 

nature  to  elude  the  effedts  of  counter-ftrokes  that  may  be  tranfmitted 

through  this  channel. 

The  bones  of  the  tarfus  and  metatarfus,  are  formed  and  articulated  in 
fuch  a manner,  as  to  leave  a hollow  of  a certain  depth  in  the  foie  of  the 
foot ; a cavity  from  which  nature  derives  other  advantages  befide  that  of 
making  a paffage  for  tendons,  blood-veffels,  and  nerves ; for  this  hollow 
forms  a kind  of  arch,  the  parts  of  which  being  moveable  upon  each  other, 
may  give  way  a little  in  yielding  to  the  motion  of  the  upper  parts  that 
prefs  upon  them ; the  motion,  therefore  of  thefe  parts  being  in  fome 
meafure  deftroyed  here,  they  retain  the  lefs  of  it. 
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The  cartilages  with  which  the  articulating  furfaces  of  the  bones  of  the 
foot  and  leg  are  covered,  deftroy  alfo  a part  of  this  motion,  fo  that  it  is 
much  weakened  when  fent  away  from  thence,  or  when  we  confider  it  at 
the  articulation  of  the  leg  with  the  thigh  ; where  the  cartilages  covering 
the  extremities  of  thefe  bones,  and  the  intermediate  femilunar  cartilages, 
evidently  concur  in  the  fame  effedt.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
the  motion  communicated  to  the  upper  parts  reding  upon  the  thigh,  hath 
already  loft  much  of  its  force,  when  we  confider  it  in  the  articulation  of 
the  thigh  with  the  os  innominatum,  where  wre  meet  with  frefh  cartilages, 
which  abforb  ftill  more  of  the  motion.  But  the  circumftance  which  ab~ 
forbs  the  moft  of  it  in  this  place,  is  the  obliquity  with  which  the  head  of 
the  thigh  bone  bears  upon  its  neck  ; for  by  means  of  this  difpofition,  the 
two  offa  innominata,  by  the  quantity  of  motion  ftill  remaining  in  the  upper 
parts,  prefs  upon  each  other  forwards  at  the  lymphifis  of  the  pubis,  and 
laterally  upon  the  os  facrum,  at  the  point  of  their  articulation  with  this 
bone.  Now,  we  know,  that  at  thefe  points  of  union,  there  are  fome 

m 

very  thick  cartilages  ; and  by  tracing  the  motion  along  the  fpinal  column, 
we  obferve  with  what  art  nature  hath  articulated  and  arranged  the  pieces 
which  compofe  it,  to  diminifh  the  violence  of  this  motion  ; fo  that  we 
are  no  longer  furprized,  that  the  motion  of  fo  large  a mafs  as  the  human 
body,  accelerated  even  during  the  time  of  a fall  from  a confiderable  height, 
fhould  be  reduced  almoft  to  nothing,  when  tranfmitted  to  the  brain,  by 
the  refiftance  which  the  feet  have  met  with. 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe,  however,  that  the  cartilages  of  the  joints,  the 
ligaments  that  furround  them,  and  the  motion  of  the  bones  over  each 
other,  are  the  only  circumftances  that  concur  in  this  matter  ; the  mufcles 
have  alfo  their  fhare  in  deftroying  the  motion  of  the  upper  parts  over  the 
lower  ones,  ftriking  againft  the  ground  : for  notwithftanding  the  admi- 
rable arrangement  of  the  pieces  that  compofe  the  fpine,  the  brain  would 
receive,  in  the  moft  common  leaps,  a commotion  fufficient  to  dif- 
turb  its  organization,  if,  at  the  inftant  of  the  ihock,  the  motion 
were  conveyed  in  fuch  a direction,  as  that  the  trunk  and  extremities 
Ihould  be  in  a ftraight  line;  but  fortunately  this  is  a circumftance 
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which  cannot  often  happen.  The  lower  end  of  the  thigh  bone,  is  ge- 
nerally forced  to  make  an  angle,  more  or  lefs  obtufe,  with  the  tibia, 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  fall  ; which  angle  would  even  become  fo 
far  acute,  as  that  the  buttocks  would  come  to  the  ground,  unlefs  the 
mufcles,  known  by  the  name  of  extenfors  of  the  leg,  exerted  themfelves 
to  oppofe  this,  or  rather,  unlefs  they  gave  way  only  by  degrees,  and  to 
a certain  points 

This  firft  flexion  neceflarily  brings  on  another,  that  of  the  trunk  for- 
wards on  the  thigh  ; a flexion  which  is  moderated  by  all  the  mufcles 
fixed  in  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium,  otherwlfe  the  head  would  ftrike 
againft  the  knees. 

It  is  fufBciently  evident  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  in  all  inftances 
of  leaps  or  falls  upon  the  feet,  the  fpinal  column  mu  ft  be  bent  forwards, 
and  that  the  head  then  tends  to  fall  downwards  and  forwards,  by  defer!- 
bing  a curve  ; but  the  mufcles  which  ferve  to  extend  the  head,  the  back, 
and  the  neck,  are  at  this  inftant  thrown  forcibly  into  aftion,  and  retain 
the  trunk  and  head  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  motion  remaining  in  them 
can  only  (except  in  falls  from  a very  great  height)  bend  the  head  and 
trunk  forwards  to  a certain  degree  ; from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  in 
cafes  of  leaps  or  falls  upon  the  feet,  mod  of  the  mufcles  of  the  human 
body  are  employed  in  deftroying  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  motion,  by  allow- 
ing the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached,  to  yield  only  by  degrees,  and 
fucceffively,  to  the  impulfe,  or  aftion  of  the  weight. 

! 

Notwithstanding  this  admirable  arrangement,  nature  is  ftill  frequently 
in  default.  The  direction  of  the  fhock,  though  a moderate  one,  is  fome- 
times  fuch  as  to  elude  the  aft  ion  of  moft  of  the  agents  which  have  been 
prudently  employed  to  leflfen  it  ; or  elfe  the  motion  is  too  violent  to  allow 
thefe  agents  to  abforb  a fufficient  quantity  of  it  to  prevent  mifehief  in 
fome  of  the  part  through  which  it  is  tranfmitted.  This  fatal  truth  is 
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but  too  well  evinced  by  numbers  of  fafls  ; but  as,  in  the  instances  above 
mentioned,  the  lower  extremities  are  the  parts  that  receive  the  firft 
fhock,  which  is  conveyed  by  them  to  the  trunk,  we  ihall  firft  examine 
the  effects  of  counter- flrokes  on  the  feveral  pieces  which  compofe  them. 
We  fhall  then  trace  the  effects  of  a fimilar  caufe  upon  the  bones  which 
concur  in  forming  the  trunk  ; and  laftly,  wre  fhall  explain  the  mifchiefs 
that  maybe  produced  from  counter-ftrokes  on  the  feveral  parts  that  con- 
ffitute  the  upper  extremities.  In  treating  each  of  thefe  points  feparately, 
we  fhall  point  out  the  method  of  cure  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  mil- 
chief  produced  by  the  counter-ftroke,  and  to  the  accidental  circumftances 
attending  it.  This  mode  of  proceeding  prefents  us  with  a very  natural 
divifion  of  the  firft  part  of  our  eflay. 
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TO  EXPLAIN  THE  EFFECTS  OF  COUNTER-STROKES 
ON  THE  SEVERAL  PIECES  CONSTITUTING  THE  LOWER 
EXTREMITIES,  AND  THE  MODE  OF  CURE  ADAPTED 
TO  THEM. 


Fa  LLS  upon  the  feet,  and  leaps,  being  the  moil  ordinary  catifes 
of  the  violent  counter-drokes  which  the  lower  extremities  fometimes 
fuffer,  it  is  natural  that  the  effects  which  this  caufe  may  produce  upon 
the  parts  moft  contiguous  to  thofe  which  receive  the  diock,  fhould  firfk 
engage  our  attention  ; fuch  as  thofe  which  concur  in  the  formation  of  the 
ancle  joint. 

The  manner  in  which  the  low’er  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the  lee: 
are  articulated  laterally  with  the  aftragalus,  the  extent  of  furface  which 
this  bone  prefents  to  the  articulating  cavity  which  receives  its  upper  part, 
the  motion  of  the  other  bones  of  the  tarfus  with  which  it  is  articulated, 
the  great  number  of  ligaments  which  unite  thefe  bones  to  each  other, 
every  circumdance  fhews  us,  on  the  part  of  nature,  a multiplicity  of 
contrivances  employed  to  elude,  in  the  bed:  manner,  the  effects  of  coun- 
ter-drokes in  the  articulation  of  the  leg  with  the  tarfus  ; infomuch,  that 
although,  in  leaps  or  falls  upon  the  feet,  it  be  the  joint  neared:  to  the 
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part  receiving  the  fhock,  it  feldom  buffers  any  injury  from  it,  this  joint  hath 
lometimes,  however,  experienced  miichiefs  originating  from  Inch  a caufe. 

A young  man,  in  leaping  from  about  eight  feet  high,  having  refted 
much  more  on  the  left,  than  on  the  right  foot,  felt,  at  the  inftant,  a 
pain,  which  though  not  violent,  was  fucceeded  by  a numbnefs,  and  a 
little  difficulty  in  motion.  The  vivacity  of  youth  made  him  pay  little 
attention  to  thefe  fymptoms  which  were  at  firft  flight;  but  the  painf 
as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  motion  afterwards  increafing,  and  the  foot- 
being  much  fwelled  about  the  joint,  he  applied  to  a burgeon,  though  not 
till  about  two  months  alter  the  accident.  Every  mode  of  relief  tuppoled 
to  be  heft  adapted  to  the  cafe  was  tried  in  vain  for  four  months  ; the  mif- 
chief  inc reafed.  Several  abfceffes  were  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
joint,  which  being  opened,  were  found  to  communicate  wfith  the  infide 
of  the  articular  cavity,  into  which  the  probe  might  be  eafily  pafted.  The 
remedies  moft  proper  for  the  patient  in  his  prefent  ftate,  having  been 
tried  without  effeft,  and  the  fever  increafing,  it  was  refolved  to  amputate 
his  lego  ‘Upon  examining  the  joint,  I found  the  aftragalus,  and  the  arti« 
ctila  ting  fur  faces  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  affefled  with  caries. 

A few  bleedings  in  the  firft  inftance,  above  all  things  reft,  and  the 
application  of  refolutive  fpirituous  topics  to  the  part,  would  certainly  have 
prevented  thofe  fymptoms  which  led  to  the  amputation  of  the  limb  ; 
thefe  are  the  means  at  leaft,  which  I have  always  employed,  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs,  in  fimilar  cafes.  It  mu  ft,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  fpirituous  refolutive  topics  are  not  always  proper.  They  fhould  be 
laid  afide  whenever  the  pain  is  confiderable,  and  cataplafms  made  of  the 
pulp  of  emollient  plants  fhould  be  fubftituted  for  them  ; and  when  the 
pain  is  aft  u aged,  embrocations  with  the  faturnine  foap  may  be  ufed,  or 
comprefles  dipt  in  water  quickened  with  feafalt,  and  with  fait  ammoniac, 
to  which  a little  brandy  being  added,  may  be  applied  to  the  part.  It 
is  very  unfrequent  in  leaps  or  falls  on  the  feet,  attended  with  bad  fymp- 
toms, that  the  foot  fhould  have  borne  perpendicularly  enough  on  the 
ground,  to  occafion  thefe  fymptoms  always  to  arife  from  the  effects  of 
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counter- 11  rokes  in  the  joint  : if  the  foot  be  twilled  ever  fo  little  to 
one  fide,  there  will  be,  an  extenfion  of  the  ligaments  on  the  oppofite  fide  ; 
there  will  be,  what  is  called  a wrench,  and  this  accident  can  at  moll 
only  be  reckoned  an  effect  of  the  counter- llroke  taken  in  its  moll  extenfive 
lenfe : the  curative  indications  are,  however,  the  fame  as  thofe  which 
have  been  juft  mentioned. 

I fhall  only  obferve,  that  whenever,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  thefe 
means,  there  fhall  remain,  after  the  Ihock  in  the  joint  with  extenfion 
and  bruile  of  the  ligaments,  a permanent  ftiffnefs  and  fwelling  of  the 
furrounding  parts,  oily  and  mucilaginous  liniments,  luch  as  thole  of  the 
unguentum  althaeas,  animated  however  with  a fmall  quantity  of  brandy, 
may  be  tried  with  effect ; or  liniments  made  with  the  marrow  of  animals, 
quickened  alfo  with  the  addition  of  fome  fpirituous  topic.  The  part  may 
likewife  be  bathed  in  tripe  liquor,  or  in  warm  animal  blood  ; and  if  all 
thefe  remedies  fhould  prove  infufficient  to  reftore  the  joint  to  its  fupple- 
nefs,  and  to  diffipate  the  fwelling  of  the  ligamentous  and  tendinous  parts 
that  furround  it,  no  delay  muft  be  ufed  in  pumping  artificially  upon  the 
part  with  hot  water  animated  with  fea  fait  and  fait  ammoniac  ; or  in  fend- 
ing the  patient  to  the  waters  of  Aix-la-chappelle,  Bourbon,  Bourbonne, 
or  any  other  of  the  fame  kind.  In  cafes  of  relaxation  of  the  ligaments, 
and  habitual  pain  in  the  parts  about  the  joint,  with  a partial  anchylofis, 
complaints  which  are  alfo  often  the  confequence  of  counter-ftrokes,  I have 
likewife  ufed  the  following  remedy  with  much  luccefs.  Let  the  joint  be 
furrounded  with  a bag  full  of  plaifter  of  Paris  in  powder,  to  which  a fourth 
part  of  fea  fait  and  of  lalt  ammoniac  muft  be  added,  taking  care  to  heat  the 
bag  before  its  application,  which  muft  be  frequently  renewed.  1 have 
alio  employed  with  effect,  a cataplafm  made  with  the  pulp  of  the  roots  of 
the  confolida  major,  mixt  up  with  honey,  in  equal  parts,  and  fpread 
upon  tow.  What  is  here  prelcribed  for  the  ancle  joint,  is  equally  pro- 
per for  t lie  other  parts  of  the  body,  whenever  the  effefts  of  counter-ftrokes 
fhall  leave  fymptoms  behind  them  which  may  require  the  ufe  of  fuch 
means.  I (hall  therefore  avoid  repeating  them,  and  (hall  only  hereafter 
indicate  thofe  remedies  that  are  the  beft  calculated  to  relieve  the  urgent 
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fymptoms,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  cafes,  in  which  the  application 
of  any  of  the  different  topics  here  propofed  may  be  of  advantage,  will 

not  be  overlooked. 

The  counter-ftroke  in  the  ancle  joint,  may  alfo  give  rife  to  a fradture 
of  the  fibula,  the  lower  extremity  of  which,  being  forced  a little  to  one 
fide  in  an  oblique  fall  on  the  feet,  refifts,  while  the  weaker  part  of  the 
bone  gives  way  and  is  fradtured,  without  however  occafioning  a luxation 
of  the  foot  fideways.  1 have  met  with  more  than  one  inftance  of  fuch 
fradtures  ; for  which  reafon,  in  all  accidents  of  a fall  upon  the  feet  from 
any  height,  or  even  of  a wrench,  we  muft  always  examine  whether  the  in- 
jury we  perceive  about  the  joint,  be  not  complicated  with  a fradture  of  the 
fibula,  t is  rather  difficult  to  difcover  this  accident,  when  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg  has  begun  to  fwell  ; the  turning  of  the  foie  of  the  foot  a little 
inwards,  may  be  the  effedt  of  the  extenfion  of  the  ligaments,  or  of  adiafta- 
fis,  and  not  be  an  indication  of  the  fradture  of  the  fibula,  which  we  muft 
endeavour  to  find  out  by  fome  more  certain  figns.  The  beft  way  of  doing 
this,  is  to  grafp  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  with  one  hand,  while,  with 
the  other,  we  move  the  tarfus  to  each  fide  ; and  with  a little  patience 
and  habit,  we  fhall  diftinguifh  the  crepitation  of  the  bone,  which  is  the 
pathognomic  fign  of  the  fradture.  The  following  fadt  will  ffiew  how 
neceflary  it  is  to  make  this  difcovery.  A mafon,  having  made  a falfe  ftep, 
felt  an  acute  pain  about  the  external  ancle,  which  he  thought  to  be  merely 
the  confequence  of  a flight  fprain,  and  paid  no  great  attention  to  it ; he 
even  continued  to  work,  notwithftanding  the  fwelling  which  came  on 
the  part,  and  the  increafe  of  the  pain,  which  however  became  at  length 
fo  violent,  that  he  was  forced  to  give  over  work  on  the  third  day  after 
the  accident ; but  not  having  recourfe  to  any  chirurgical  affiftance,  he 
abftained  only  partially  from  motion,  and  applied,  merely  according  to  his 
own  ideas,  different  poultices  upon  the  part.  At  length  being  obliged  to 
come  to  the  hofpital,  he  met  with  every  affiftance  winch  his  cafe  required; 
but  it  was  no  longer  time  to  think  of  difcovering  the  fradture,  the  fwel- 
ling was  confiderable,  and  already  announced  a luppuration  formed  about 
the  joint,  which  loon  manifefted  itfelf  on  the  application  of  remed’es  pro- 
per 
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per  to  forward  it.  The  abfcefs  was  properly  opened,  and  the  furgeon, 
examining  with  his  finger  the  bottom  of  it,  found  that  the  external  ancle 
was  broken  off.  Notwithftanding  the  good  confiitution  of  the  patient, 
the  free  openings  that  were  made,  and  the  careful  ufe  of  all  the  means 
that  were  the  belt  calculated  for  his  relief,  yet  he  went  through  a feries 
of  accidents,  which  obliged  him,  about  two  months  after,  to  fubmit  to 

the  amputation  of  his  leg,  as  the  only  way  to  fave  his  life. 

* 

* 

But  let  us  fuppofe  that  we  (hould  be  called  in  time,  and  that  the  frac- 
ture of  the  fibula  fhould  be  difcovered,  the  treatment  proper  for  fuch  an 
accident  i*>  too  well  known  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  Let  me  only 
be  allowed  to  obferve,  that  in  the  firft  inftance,  we  mu  ft  carefully  avoid 
applying  a circular  bandage  on  the  fradlured  part.  It  is,  indeed.,  evident 
that  fuch  a mode  of  proceeding  tends  only  to  pufh  the  fradlured  parts  of 
the  fibula  inwards  againft  the  tibia,  which  is  by  no  means  the  intention 
we  fhould  have  in  view : on  the  contrary,  we  muft  endeavour  to  keep 
them  in  appofition  to  each  other,  by  preferving  the  natural  diftance  be- 
tween the  two  bones  ; and  in  order  to  effedt  this,  we  muft  firft  place,  both 
on  the  outfide  and  on  the  infide,  on  the  fpot  that  anfwers  to  the  interofleous 
Ipace,  a flip  of  linen  of  a certain  thicknefs,  or  a narrow  fplint  well  co- 
vered, in  order  that  the  circular  bandage  to  be  applied  immediately  over, 
may  prefs  a fufficient  quantity  of  flefh  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  to 
keep  the  fradlured  parts  of  the  latter  in  exadt  appofition,  and  at  a proper 
diftance  from  the  tibia.  This  mode  of  binding  up  the  limb,  anfwers 
nearly  the  fame  purpofe,  as  if  the  circular  bandage  were  put  round  the 
Angle  bone  fradlured,  which  cannot  be  done.  It  is  from  having  been 
witnels,  both  to  the  accidents  which  have  fometimes  fucceeded  the  imme- 
diate application  of  the  circular  rollers  in  fradtures  of  the  fibula^,  and 
to  the  good  effedts  of  fplints  firft  applied,  that  I infift  upon  this  precaution, 
which  is  alfo  indicated  in  compound  fradtures  of  the  leg,  which  are  them- 
felves  often  the  reful t of  counter- ftrokes. 

A man  carrying  a load,  upon  a (loping  ground,  made  a hafty  ftep,  or 
rather  a kind  of  fpring,  in  which  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  bore 
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almoft  entirely  upon  the  right  leg ; the  motion,  lofing  itfelf  in  the  an- 
cle-joint, produced  no  apparent  mifchief  there ; but  the  tibia,  the  fibres 
of  which  are  naturally  rather  arched  forwards,  gave  way,  and  was  bro- 
ken juft  below  its  middle.  The  upper  end  of  the  fradtured  bone  pierced 
the  integuments,  and  purfuing  the  oblique  direction  of  its  motion,  fixed 
itfelf  in  the  ground. 

This  was  a kind  of  counter-ftroke,  the  mechaniftn  of  which  is  very 
evident,  and  for  which  it  is  eafy  to  point  out  the  means  of  cure  ; they 
are  the  lame  as  thofe  that  are  proper  for  every  compound  fradture  of  the 
leg,  though  arifing  from  another  caufe.  Accordingly,  without  confider- 
ing  the  mechanifm  or  caufe  of  the  fradture,  I only  attended  to  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  reducing  it  properly  ; this  was  done  very  exadtly,  after 
having  previoufly  fet  the  integuments  free,  which  were  much  upon  the 
ftretch.  After  this,  the  eighteen-tailed  bandage  was  applied  according  to 
the  rules  of  art ; the  patient  was  blooded,  and  re  ft  rained  to  a proper 
diet.  At  the  ufual  period  the  fuppuration  came  on,  which  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eleventh  day,  was  plentiful.  The  portion  of  the  tibia  that 
was  bare,  had  no  unfavourable  afpedt  ; the  patient’s  pulfe  and  counte- 
nance were  good  ; notwithstanding  which  he  began  to  experience  fome 
Ihiverings  ; on  the  eleventh  day  be  grew  delirious  ; and  on  the  twelfth, 
he  had  fome  convulfive  motions  in  the  lower  jaw  ; a fever  came  on  ; a 
change  took  place  in  the  limb  ; the  fymptoms  were  all  aggravated,  and 
he  died  on  the  fourteenth  day  from  his  accident  W . 

A ftudent  of  fix  teen  years  of  age,  in  leaping  a ditch,  fradtured  his  leg 
by  the  fame  mechanifm  as  the  man  who  was  the  fubjedt  of  the  preceding 
obfervation.  The  bones  had  alfo  pierced  the  Ikin,  and  the  youth  being 
carried  home  to  his  parents,  the  fradture  was  very  exactly  reduced ; he 
was  blooded,  and  confined  to  a proper  diet.  He  was  attended  very  aft 
fiduoufly  by  one  of  my  brethren  in  the  profeffion,  and  mvfelf ; on  the 
twelfth  day,  he  was  again  feized  with  convulfive  fpafms  in  the  lower 
jaw,  accompanied  with  an  obfcure  delirium  ; and  on  the  thirteenth,  he 
died*  He  is  one  of  the  three  patients  fpoken  of  in  the  preceding  note. 
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The  tibia,  in  particular,  may  experience,  from  the  effects  of  a counter- 
ftroke,  another  kind  of  frafture,  of  which  the  other  bones  are  certainly 
but  little  fufceptible.  At  lead:  it  does  not  appear  impoffible  to  me,  but 
that,  in  a violent  fhock  on  the  tibia,  the  compaft  fubftance  of  this  bone 
may  refift,  while  there  may  be  a frafture  in  the  tranfverfe  bony  fibres, 
which  compofe  either  the  fpongy  or  the  reticular  fubftance.  May  not  a 
rupture  of  lome  of  the  fibres  of  this  laft  fubftance  be  occafioned  by  a fall 
on  the  feet,  or  by  leaping  from  a certain  height,  while  the  body  of  the 
bone  fhall  remain  entire  ? May  not  an  injury  of  this  kind  give  rife  to  an 
abfeefs  in  the  cavity  of  the  bone,  and  to  ail  the  mifehiefs  which  mu  ft 
attend  fuch  a complaint  ? The  following  fa  ft  feems  to  fpeak  in  favour 
of  what  is  here  advanced. 

0 

A young  man,  of  five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  having  received  a 
violent  blow  on  the  broad  furface  of  the  left  tibia,  had  nothing  more  than 
a contufion  externally  without  frafture,  which  foon  gave  way  to  fpiri- 
tuous  topics  that  were  applied  to  it.  He  ftill  continued,  however,  to  feci 
an  obtufe  kind  of  pain,  which  feemed  to  come  from  the  infide  of  the 
bone.  He  paid  little  attention  to  it  for  four  or  five  months  ; but  the 
pain,  which  then  became  more  acute,  was  accompanied  with  a fwelling 
of  the  bone,  which  increafing  gradually,  produced  an  inflammation  of 
the  periofteum  and  integuments,  the  matter  of  which  burfting  of  itfelff 
left  a fiftulous  opening  externally  By  paffing  a probe  into  this  open- 
ing, it  was  found  to  penetrate  into  the  cavity  of  the  bone.  The  patient 
being  properly  prepared,  the  exoftofed  part  of  the  tibia  was  laid  bare 
throughout  its  whole  extent ; the  crown  of  a trepan  was  applied  over 
the  fiftulous  orifice  in  the  bone,  and  the  parts  furrounding  the  exoftofis, 
were  removed  by  the  gouge,  chiflel,  and  mallet.  By  thefe  different  pro- 
ceedings, an  opening  was  made  through  the  bone,  (which,  though  ex- 
oftofed, was  very  hard)  fufficiently  large,  to  enable  the  operator  to  ex- 
tra ft;  a piece  of  bone,  eighteen  lines  in  length,  which  being  infulated  in 
the  medullary  cavity,  afforded  us  an  inftance  of  a true  internal  exfo- 
liation (sK 
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With  refped  to  fimple  and  compound  fradures  of  the  leg,  they  arc 
moft  commonly  the  effed  of  counter- ftrokes,  fmce  all  thofe  which  hap- 
pen in  the  inflance  of  falls,  are  feldom  the  refult  of  a blow  immediately 
applied  to  the  part  of  the  bone  that  gives  way.  But  as  they  require  no 
other  treatment  than  that  which  is  equally  applicable  to  fradures  in  ge- 
neral, I final!  proceed  immediately  to  confider  the  effects  of  counter- 
ftrokes  on  the  joint  of  the  knee. 

Although  this  joint  may  fometimes  be  expofed  to  the  effeds  of  counter- 
ftrokes,  it  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  that,  in  cafes  of  falls  on  the 
feet,  the  great  furface  by  which  the  os  femoris  and  the  tibia  are  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  and  the  intervening  cartilage  which  is  met  with  in 
the  joint  between  thefe  two  bones,  are  contrivances  well  calculated  to 
elude  the  effects  of  counter- ftrokes  which  the  joint  might  fuffer.  The 
circumftance  which  renders  thefe  effeds  lefs  frequent,  and  lefs  to  be  ap- 
prehended, is,  that  the  fhock  muft  be  very  violent  in  order  to  produce 
any  mifchief ; and  this  could  not  be  in  the  inflance  of  leaps,  or  falls  on 
the  feet,  unlefs  the  whole  weight  of  the  trunk  bore  diredly  upon  the 
articulating  furfaces  of  the  tibia  ; that  is  to  fay,  unlefs  the  thighs  and 
the  trunk,  at  the  inftant  of  the  fhock,  fhould  maintain  that  redilinear 
pofition  which  would  make  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  upper  parts  bear 
upon  the  articulating  furfaces  of  that  hone.  It  is  evident  that  fuch  a 
pofition  muft  be  very  difficult  in  a part  which  has  fo  many  joints  and 
bendings  as  the  trunk,  and  the  inflexions  of  which  depend  upon  fuch  an 
infinite  number  of  mufcles.  But  luppofing  even  this  pofition  to  exift, 
the  effeds  of  it  would  not  be  felt  in  the  knee  joint ; they  would  rather 
take  place  in  the  articulation  of  the  thigh  with  the  os  innominatum  : the 
head  of  the  thigh  bone  might  be  feparated,  and  its  neck  fradured,  on 
account  of  the  oblique  diredion  with  which  the  weight  of  the  body 
bears  upon  thefe  parts  ; or  if  the  (hock  were  not  violent  enough  to  pro- 
duce fuch  effeds,  it  might  occafion  a contufion  in  this  joint.  It  might 
even  happen,  from  the  pofition  above  fuppofed,  that  the  motion  of  the. 
head  upon  the  fpinal  column  being  fuddenly  flopped,  might  occafion  a 
mortal  commotion  in  the  brain,  even  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  (hock  of 
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the  os  femoris  upon  the  tibia  would  not  be  fufficient  to  produce  the 
leaf!:  mifehief  at  the  part  where  thefe  bones  are  connedled,  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  knee  joint  is  much  expoled  to  the  eft  efts  of  counter- 
ftrokes  ; but  they  arc  chiefly  occafioned  by  falls  upon  the  knee,  or  blows 
upon  the  patella, 

Reafon  admits  the  poflibility  of  counter- ftrokes  with  bad  confequences, 
in  this  part,  and  fads  confirm  it. 

A lad,  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  having  received  a blow 
with  a wooden  (hoe  on  the  knee,  while  the  leg  was  half  bent,  the  con- 
tufion  was  fcarce  felt  externally,  notwithftanding  which,  he  experienced 
at  the  inftant,  a {harp  pain,  which  feemed  to  come  from  the  infide  of  the 
joint.  This  pain  was  foon  relieved  ; but  he  ftill  continued  to  feel  it  in 
fome  degree,  and  a tumour  appeared,  which  increased  gradually,  with  a 
difficulty  of  walking,  A fever  came  on,  and  the  pain  grew  more  violent 
about  a month  after  the  accident.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  patient, 
who  had  hitherto  received  fcarce  any  afliftance,came  into  the  Hofpital, 
and  was  under  my  care.  A few  days  after,  the  fluctuation  being  evident 
in  a certain  extent  of  the  tumour,  it  was  opened,  and  a confiderable 
quantity  of  very  fluid  matter  was  difeharged.  It  was  thought  at  firft, 
that  it  came  only  from  under  the  integuments  ; but  becoming  more  and 
more  lerous  afterwards,  and  the  wound  not  healing,  mifehief  was  fuf- 
pedted  within  the  joint ; and  in  order  to  determine  the  point,  the  bottom 
of  the  abfeefs  was  completely  laid  open  ; upon  which  a fmall  finus,  lead- 
ing into  the  joint,  manifefted  itfelf.  In  vain,  after  this  difeovery,  were 
all  poffible  means  tried  to  cure  this  young  man  ; deterfive  injedlions,  a 
proper  pofition  of  the  limb,  dilatation  and  opening  of  the  cupfular  liga- 
ment, every  thing  proved  unfuccefsfuh  It  being  no  longer  poffible  to 
preferve  the  patient’s  life  without  amputating  the  thigh,  which  his 
parents  would  not  conlent  to,  he  died  fome  time  after.  The  joint  heina 
opened,  manifefted  a. very  advanced  caries  of  the  articulating  condyles  of 
the  leg  and  thigh,  with  an  almoft  total  deftrudtion  of  the  crucial  liga- 
ments. The  internal  furface  of  the  patella  was  affedted  only  with  a lu- 
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perficial  caries ; and  its  external  furface,  which  had  received  the  ft  rake, 
had  experienced  no  kind  of  alteration, 

i 

Effeds  fimilar,  or  nearly  fo,  of  counter- ftrokes  in  the  knee  joint, 
would  undoubtedly  occur  more  frequently,  after  violent  falls  on  the 
knees,  or  fharp  ftrokes  on  the  patella,  if  proper  means,  which  readily 
prefect  themfelves  to  the  furgeon,  were  not  uled  to  prevent  thefe  confe- 
quences.  Reft  is  the  firft  of  the  remedies  which  it  is  proper  to  have 
recourle  to  in  thefe  cafes  ; and  the  ftngle  precaution  of  avoiding,  for  a 
few  days,  every  kind  of  motion  of  the  knee  joint,  aflifted  wTith  two  or 
three  bleedings,  and  the  ufe  of  forne  emollient  and  anodine  embrocations, 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  the  balfamum  tranquillum,  or  the  application  of 
fome  refolutive  cataplafms,  would  probably  have  prevented  the  mifehiefs 
which  I have  juft  been  giving  an  account  oft 

But  the  following  cafe,  is  one,  which  more  particularly  proves,  that  falls- 
upon  the  knees,  do  not  always  confine  their  effeds  to  injuries  within  fide 
the  joint, 

A woman,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  Hofpital  after  a 
fall  upon  the  right  knee;  the  patella  was  not  fractured,  but  the  parts  fur- 
rounding it  were  much  fwelled  ; and  the  pain  fhe  felt  in  the  motions  of 
flexion  and  extenfion  , might  have  been  fuppofed  to  arife  only  from  the 
violent  contufion  which  the  external  parts  had  buffered.  By  careful  exa- 
mination, however,  and  repeated  trials,  I difeovered  an  evident  fradure 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  bone,  or  rather  a feparation  of  its  con- 
dyles. Fra.dures  of  the  thigh  very  often  arife  from  a fimilar  caufe  ; the 
kind  of  arch  formed  by  the  thigh  bone,  renders  it,  notwithftanding  its 
ftrength,  very  liable  to  fradure,  when  in  falling  from  a certain  height, 
the  inferior  extremity  of  this  bone  is  fuddenly  checked,  while  its  upper 
part  is  ftill  prefled  upon  by  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  in  motion. 
The  mechanifm  of  the  fradure  which  then  takes  place,  is  eafily  under- 
ftood  ; and  the  method  of  cure  which  it  requires.  It  is  exadly  the  fame 
as  if  the  fradure  had  been  produced  by  a blow  applied  immediately  to 
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the  broken  part.  The  treatment  proper  for  thefe  accidents  is  too  well 
known,  to  make  it  neceflary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  details  upon  the 
fubjedl.  There  is  one  obfervation,  however,  to  be  made  ; which  is, 
that  in  a fradlure  from  a counter- ftroke,  the  bone  being  broken  at  the 
inftant  that  the  force  which  occafions  the  fradlure,  is  fuperior  to  the  re- 
fiftance  of  the  bone,  the  reft  of  the  motion  may  be  fpent  on  other  parts  ; 
while  there  are  cales,  where  the  fhock,  being  applied  immediately  to  the 
part  where  the  fradlure  happens,  continues  to  exert  all  its  adlion  upon 
the  fpot  itfelf,  after  having  produced  the  principal  injury  we  have  been 
mentioning.  This  circumftance  may  deferve  fome  confideration  refpe cl- 
ing the  cure  of  thefe  accidents. 


Although  moll  of  the  fradtures  happening  to  the  body  of  the  thigh 
bone  may  be  the  effedl  of  counter- ftrokes,  they  are  not,  however,  always 
owing  to  this  caufe.  But  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  fradtures  which  hap- 
pen to  the  neck  of  this  bone,  fince  thefe  are  never  the  confequence  of  a 
blow  received  immediately  upon  the  part.  The  circum fiances  under 
which  this  fradture  ufually  occurs,  demonftrate  fufficiently  that  it  muft 
always  be  the  effedl  of  a counter-ftroke.  It  hath  often  been  produced  by 
a fall  upon  the  great  trochanter  ; and  it  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  a fall 
on  the  feet,  or  011  the  knees.  It  may  be  obferved  however,  in  this  re- 
fpedl,  that  the  fradlure  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  will  fcarcelv  happen, 
if  the  two  knees,  or  the  two  feet,  bear  at  once  and  equally  upon  the 
ground,  even  fuppofmg  the  body  to  be  maintained  in  that  ftraight  line 
which  would  make  the  whole  weight  of  the  upper  parts  prefs  upon  the 
heads  of  the  thigh  bones  ; and  this,  ift,  becaufe  the  effedl  being  divided 
between  the  two  thigh  bones,  would  be  leflened  ; and  2dly,  becaufe  this 
effort  being  conveyed  obliquely  over  each  of  the  heads  of  thefe  bones, 
the  ofla  innominata  may,  in  lome  meafure,  glide  over  thern^;  a circum- 
ftance which  will  render  the  fradlure  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone 
more  difficult.  But  when  the  weight  of  the  body  bears  only  upon  one 
extremity,  although  the  fall  be  not  even  from  any  great  height,  yet  the 
motion  of  the  upper  parts  being  entirely  fpent  upon  the  neck  of  the 
thigh  bone,  which  is  in  an  oblique  diredlion  to  the  line  of  gravity  pafling 
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through  the  head  of  that  bone  ; and  the  os  innominatum  not  being  able  to 
glide  over  that  head,  becaufe  it  prefies  upon  it  perpendicularly,  this 
gives  us  tlie  reafbn,  why  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  is  more  readily  bro- 
ken, under  this  circumftance  than  under  the  former.  Suppofe  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  to  be  abforbed  were  the  fame  in  both  inftances,  a fall,  or  a 
violent  blow  on  the  great  trochanter,  may  likewife,  and  in  fact  often  doth 
produce  this  fra  ft  ure.  In  the  accident  of  falling  on  the  feet  or  on  the 
knees,  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  thigh  bone  being  ftopt,  while  the 
head  of  it  is  greatly  prelied  by  the  upper  parts  in  motion,  tends  more  and 
more  to  form  the  arch,  and  breaks  the  bone  at  its  neck,  where  the  arch 
is  already  begun,  hi  the  initance  of  a fall  on  the  great  trochanter,  on 
the  contrary,  the  head  of  the  hone  refilling;  in  its  cavitv.  while  the  moft 
prominent  part  is  ftricken  externally,  the  intermediate  piece,  which  is 
the  neck,  tends  to  refume  the  ftraight  line,  and  is  fraftured  by  a mecha- 
nifm  the  reverfe  of  the  former.  But  ft  ill  the  accident  is  the  fame  in 
both  cafes,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment.  The  proper  modes  of  re- 
ducing  this  kind  of  frafture,  and  thofe  which  can  heft  maintain  the  redu- 
ced pieces  in  their  fituation,  are  then  to  be  adopted.  Thefe  are  fully  dift 
culled  in  Mr.  Sabatier’s  paper  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  at  Paris,  I fhall  only  add  to  the  wife 
precepts  contained  in  this  paper,  that  befides  the  junk  placed  on  the  inter- 
nal  part  of  the  thigh,  it  will  be  proper  to  place  two  other  junks  on  the 
out  fide,  which  extending  from  beyond  the  feet,  proceed  far  above  the 
hips,  palling  one  above,  the  other  below  the  great  trochanter.  The  up- 
per extremity  of  thefe  junks  being  faftened  by  a bandage  paffed  round 
the  body  and  the  hips,  the  motions  of  the  thigh  are  by  this  contrivance 
admirably  well  confined.  By  this  additional  precaution,  accompanied 
with  the  moft  abfolute  reft,  I have  fuccceded  in  curing,  with  tolerable 
eafe,  fome  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  which  have  left  only 
a very  flight  degree  of  lamenefs  after  them.  It  will  be  proper  alfo  to  recoi- 
led', that  this  frafture  may  be  complicated  with  contufion  in  the  joint,  or 
on  the  great  trochanter;  and  that  this  complication,  requires  attentions 
which  I fhall  have  occalion  to  fpeak  of  hereafter. 
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It  mu  ft  not  however  be  fuppofed,  that  a fall,  or  even  a confiderable 
fhock  on  the  great  trochanter,  are  always  capable  of  producing  a frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone.  In  order  to  accomplifh  this,  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  that  the  direction  of  the  fhock  fhould  coincide  with  the  force  of 
the  motion  impreffed  upon  the  part,  if  this  motion  be  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibres  of  the  neck  of  the  thighbone;  otherwife,  the  head 
of  this  bone  would  fooner  be  crufhed  againft  its  cavity,  or  the  cavity  itfelf 
would  be  broken,  rather  than  the  neck  of  the  bone.  But  if  the  diredlion 
or  lum  total  of  the  motion  be  fuch,  that  the  fraclure  cannot  be  the  refult, 
then  the  counter-ftroke  produces  another  kind  of  injury,  frequently  more 
dangerous  than  the  fradlure  ; that  is,  the  contufion  of  the  joint,  and  par- 
ticularly the  fqueezing  or  bruifing  of  fome  of  the  parts  that  are  contained 
in  it.  The  round  or  inter-articular  ligament,  which,  in  progreffive  mo- 
tion, is  never  fqueezed,  may  become  fo  in  a fall,  or  in  a fhock  upon  the 
great  trochanter,  when  the  direction  of  the  motion  tends  forcibly  to  pufh 
the  head  of  the  femur  immediately  upon  the  part  from  whence  this 
ligament  proceeds.  The  fynovial  glands,  which  form  a confiderable  mafs 
in  this  joint,  may  alfo  be  roughly  fqueezed,  between  that  part  of  the 
cavity  which  they  occupy,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  driven  with  force 
againft  them  ; hence  will  arife  accidents  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 
the  injury  done  to  the  joint. 


In  the  firft  inftance,  pain,  fwelling  and  inflammation  of  the  parts  con- 
tained within  the  joint,  always  manifeft  themfelves,  accompanied  with 
a difficulty  of  motion  in  the  limb  ; and  the  intenfenefs  of  the  fymptoms 
is  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  fhock,  and  to  the  greater  or  lefs 
irritable  Bate  of  the  patient.  The  pain  is  often  acute  in  the  beginning, 
and  is  attended  with  a total  inability  to  move  the  limb.  At  other  times, 
the  pain  is  dull,  fo  as,  at  firft,  fcarcely  to  engage  the  attention  of  pa- 
tients : they  continue  to  walk,  though  with  fome  difficulty;  yet  ftill  they 
keep  upon  their  feet,  and  fometimes  perfift  in  hard  labour.  This 
difference  may  arife  from  the  nature  of  the  parts  bruifed.  I fhould 
imagine,  that  when  the  ligament  is  bruifed,  the  pain  and  other  fymptoms 
are  more  violent,  and  that  the  contrary  happens  when  the  fynovial  glands 
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have  partaken  of  the  injury.  The  complaint  which  is  the  confequence  of 
this  laft  accident,  may  be  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  chronic  diforders.  The 
glands  tumefy,  and  fometimes  fecrete  a fynovia,  which  partaking  of  the 
diftempered  hate  of  the  organs  that  fupply  it,  is  not  entirely  abforbed, 
and  may  produce  a d reply  of  the  joint,  a partial  anchylolis,  or  a luxation 
from  relaxation^  ; or  elfe  this  liquor  degenerating,  becomes  acrimonious, 
deftroys  the  cartilage  lining  the  furface  of  the  joint,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  ; the  articular  and  cafpular  ligaments  are  corroded  with  caries,  and 
in  procefs  of  time,  an  abfeefs  is  formed  externally,  the  opening  of 
which  ferves  only  to  haften  the  death  of  thofe  who  are  affedted  with  it. 

It  may  alfo  be  prefumed,  that  the  contuflon  of  the  cartilages  themfelves, 
and  that  of  the  bones,  which  may  very  poffibly  be  the  confequence  of  a 
violent  Ihock  in  the  joint,  may  fometimes  be  the  caufe  of  all  the  mifehiefs 
within.  Thofe  cafes,  undoubtedly,  in  which  the  progrefs  of  the  fymp- 
toms  is  very  How,  afford  us  inftances  of  fimilar  contufions.  The  follow- 
ing fadt  feems  to  corroborate  the  preceding  obfervations. 

» 

A woman,  about  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age,  laden  with  a balket 
full  of  bottles,  having  jumped  down  a few  flairs  in  going  into  a cellar, 
preferved  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  upper  parts  upon  the  left  thigh  and 
leg  fo  well,  that  fhe  kept  herfelf  from  falling  ; but  fhe  experienced,  in 
the  infide  of  the  joint  of  the  hip,  a violent  fhock,  which  was,  how- 
ever, attended  only  with  a very  bearable  degree  of  pain,  fince  fhe  was 
able  to  continue  her  ordinary  work  for  more  than  a fortnight,  without 
complaining.  But  fhe  flill  felt,  in  walking,  a pain  which  gradually  in- 
created,  from  the  continual  exercife  fhe  was  obliged  to  ufe  in  her  capacity 
of  fervant : the  difficulty  of  motion  increafed  with  the  pain  ; and  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  three  months  after  the  accident,  were  grown  fo 
much  worfe,  that  the  woman  was  no  longer  able  to  fupport  herfelf  upon 
that  limb.  At  this  period  fhe  came  into  the  hofpital  where  I attended; 
different  embrocations  were  ufed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  but  with- 
out any  efledt ; refolutive,  anodyne,  and  maturating  cataplafms  were  then 
applied,  becaufe  a tumour  manifefted  itfelf  at  the  upper  pofterior,  and 
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external  'part  of  the  thigh,  which  Teemed  tending  to  fuppu ration.  A 
fever  came  on  ; and  when  the  abfeefs  became  evident,  ail  the  openings 
and  counter-openings  were  made,  which  the  finuffes  the  pus  had  formed, 
required;  the  matter  which  came  out,  had  no  kind  of  offenfive  fmell  : it 
brought  away  along  with  it  feme  fmall  bony  particles,  and  an  oleaginous 
fluid  floated  on  the  furface  ; the  inciflons  were  lengthened  as  much  as  it 
was  thought  neceflary,  fetons  were  pafl'ed,  and  during  the  courfe  of  the 
treatment,  vulnerary  and  deterfive  injections  were  tried,  fuch  as  were 
imagined  to  be  beft  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  parts.  At  different  intervals, 
fmall  portions  of  bone  came  away,  feparated  either  from  the  head  of  the 
thigh  bone,  or  from  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  into  which  feveral  of  the 
.finuffes  penetrated.  A flow  fever,  and  a marafmus,  which  is  its  ufual 
attendant,  deftroyed  the  patient,  between  three  and  four  months  after  her 
admiffion  into  the  hofpital.  Upon  examining  the  feat  of  the  diieafe,  I found 
the  capfular  ligament  almoft  deftroyed,  the  round  ligament  totally  con- 
iumed,  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  carious  in  all  its  furface,  and  even  to 
a coniiderable  depth  in  its  center  ; the  cavity  of  the  joint  was  alfo  attacked 
with  caries  throughout  its  whole  extent  ; and  laftly,  its  cartilaginous 
border  was  completely  deftroyed.  The  following  is  an  inftance  of  miff 
chiefs  nearly  fimilar,  produced  by  a fall  upon  the  great  trochanter.. 

A man  about  forty  years  of  age,  having  flip t down  upon  the  great 
trochanter,  felt  a ffiarp  pain  which  obliged  him  to  ftay  at  home  for  a few 
days  ; but  the  pain  being  relieved,  he  chofe  to  return  to  his  bufinefs,  and 
walk  about,  which  however  he  could  not  do  without  pain,  or  without 
fome  kind  of  difficulty,  which  he  endeavoured  to  ftrive  againft  for  about 
a fortnight ; but  the  pain  encreafing,  he  ,was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed, 
and  to  apply  for  relief  in  the  country  where  he  was.  All  the  means  em- 
ployed during  three  months,  were  ineffectual  ; the  upper,  pofterior, 
lateral,  and  external  part  of  the  thigh  was  much  fwoln  ; and  every  mo- 
tion attempted  to  be  given  to  this  extremity,  was  very  painful  to  him. 
When  he  was  brought  into  the  hofpital,  it  was  foon  perceived  that  there 
was  matter  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint;  fo  that  the  lurgeon  formed 
a very  unfavourable  prognoftic  of  the  cafe.  Several  inftances  having  fhewn 
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him,  ‘that  thefe  difeafes  were  incurable,  in  which  ever  way  they  were 
treated,  he  had  almoft  refolved  to  leave  this  cafe  to  the  efforts  of  nature 
alone.  The  fluctuation  of  the  pus  being,  however,  manifeft,  he  deter- 
mined to  give  vent  to  it  by  a fuitable  opening  ; the  pils  which  came  out 
at  firft,  liad  no  fort  of  bad  fraell,  as  in  the  preceding  obfervation  ; but 
that  which  flowed  at  the  fubfequeat  dreliings,  was  both  great  in  quantity, 
and  offenlive ; teveral  fiauffes  led  to  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  into 
the  infide  of  the  joint.  The  patient  did  not  long  iurvive  this  opening  ; 
the  fever  increased,  the  difcharge  became  ferous  and  very  fcetid,  and  he 
died  three  weeks  after  the  operation.  Upon  examining  the  joint,  the 
fame  milchiefs  nearly  were  found  as  in  the  preceding  obfervation  ; only 
the  eapfular  ligament  (till  exifted  entire,  at  the  internal  part  of  the  thigh  ; 
but  it  was  much  thickened  and  inflamed  there. 

In  1762,  a man,  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  having  fallen  upon  his 
right  knee,  at  the  time  that  he  was  heavy  laden,  could  neither  rife  up 
again,  nor  fupport  himfelf  upon  his  thigh.  Being  carried  home,  feme 
means  were  tried  for  his  relief,  notwithstanding  which*  the  pain,  with 
the  inability  of  walking,  ft  ill  fujbfifted.  After  he  had  kept  his  bed  about 
a month,  he  began  to  walk  with  crutches  ; a fwdling  came  on  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  which  terminated  in  an  abfcefs  that  burft  of 
itfelf,  about  a year  after,  and  left  two  fiftulous  openings,  which  gave 
vent  to  a greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  matter  ; frequently  thefe  orifices  were 
even  clofed,  and  only  burft  open  again,  when  there  was  a certain 
quantity  of  the  pus  collided,  Three  years  having  elapled  in  this  ftate, 
without  his  having  been  able  to  make  any  life  of  his  limb,  he  came  to 
the  Mofpital,  having  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thigh,  a very 
confide rabie  colledion  of  matter,  which  not  finding  an  iiiiie  through  the 
openings  already  mentioned,  was  let  out  by  a Ample  punflure  with  a 
lancet,  that  the  patient  might,  if  poffible,  avoid  the  melancholy  fate  of 
thofe  who  had  been  treated  in  a contrary  maimer.  The  matter,  which 
flowed  in  great  quantity,  brought  away  with  it,  feveral  fragments  of 
bone  ; and  the  new  opening  added  to  the  former,  another  fiftulous  orifice, 
which  favoured  the  habitual  difcharge  of  the  matter.  The  patient  fur* 
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vived  the  operation  ten  months ; and  upon  examining  the  part,  the  head 
of  the  thigh  bone  was  found  completely  loldered  with  its  articular  ca- 
vity ; each  of  them  preheating  alternate  afperities  and  cavities,  which 
formed  reciprocal  indentations,  as  was  evident,  in  feparating  this  con- 
nection by  force.  I (hall  farther  oblerve,  in  this  relpeCt,  that  the  thigh 
bone  was  anchylofed  at  a right  angle  with  the  trunk  ; a circumftance 
which  had  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  the  fituation  of  the  patient, 
whole  head  and  trunk  had  been  always  much  raifed.  I could  adduce  fe- 

J 

veral  other  inftances  of  fimilar  difeales  of  the  joint  of  the  thigh  with  the- 
os  innominatum,  which*- had  been  the  confequence  of  falls,  either  on  the 
feet,  or  on  the  great  trochanter,  if  thefe  inftances  could  give  us  any  bet- 
ter  information  refpedting  the  treatment  neceffary  to  be  followed  in  Inch 
cafes  : the  account  of  mifchiefs  that  have  been  obferved,  is  undoubtedly 
ufeful,.  inafmuch  as  it  may.  fuggeft  a rational  and  more,  certain  plan  of. 
cure.  But  there  is  no  need  here  of  a greater  number  of  fails,  to  deter- 
mine the  curative  method  to  be  purfued,  in  all  circumftances  analogous  to 
thofe  which  I have  juft  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  Academy. 


When  once  we  are  acquainted  with  the  mechanifm  of  the  counter-" 
ftrokes  which  the  infide  of  the  cotyloide  cavity  may  experience  ; when 
we  know  the  dire £1  ion  of  the  motion  which  has  been  impreffed  on  the 
parts  by  the,  body  producing  the  (hock,  and  can  eftimate  nearly  the  quan- 
tity of  this  motion  ; and  when  we  are  converfant  with  the  nature  of  the 
different  parts  which  may  be  injured,  contufed,  and  fqueezed  by  the 
fhock ; we  are  then  able  to  determine,  for  the  cafe  that  prefents,  a me- 
thod of  cure  founded  on  rational  principles.  Befides,  the  accidents  which 
the  three  patients  have  buffered,  of  whole  difeafe  I have  given  a fuccinCt: 
account,  are  fully  fafficient  to  explain  the  curative  indications  to  be  pm 
fued  in  all  cafes  of  a fimilar  nature. 

All  the  mifchiefs  confecutive  to  the  counter- ftroke  in  the  joint,  when- 
ever it  doth  not  produce  fracture,  can  only  proceed  from  the  contufion . 
and  collifion  of  the  parts  contained  in  it ; but  this  collifion  and  contufion 
can  only  give  rife  to  a pain  more  or  lefs  acute,  to  a fwelling  and  an  in- 
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fiammation'more  or  lefs  confiderable.  The  methods  of  cure  to  be  em- 
ployed in  fuch  circumftances,  will  be  every  thing  that  can  alleviate  the 
pain,  and  prevent  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  of  the  injured  and 
bruifed  parts.  Bleeding,  reft,  and  a regimen,  are  very  proper  to  fulfill 
this  double  indication  ; but  the  bleeding  muft  be  repeated  feveral  times, 
and  even  at  fhort  intervals,  if  the  pain  ftiould  be  violent.  Reft  muft  be 
abfolute,  that  is  to  lay,  that  all  kind  of  motion  of  the  thigh  upon  the 
trunk,  or  of  the  trunk  upon  the  thigh,  muft  be  prohibited  till  the  time 
for  the  coming  on  of  the  bad  lymptoms  be  paft ; becaufe  however  flight 
may  be  the  friction  of  the  contufed  and  inflamed  parts  upon  each  other, 
it  cannot  but  be  extremely  painful.  With  refped  to  the  diet,  that  muft 
be  very  ftriftly  obferved. 

It  is  undoubtedly  for  want  of  having  taken  thefe  precautions  in  the  firft 
period  of  counter-ftrokes  in  the  joint  of  the  thigh,  that  feveral  patients 
have  experienced  that  long  feries  of  accidents  that  has  brought  them  to 
the  grave.  Nothing  is  therefore  more  eflential  than  to  recommend  lying 
in  bed  to  thofe  who  have  received,  by  counter-ftroke,  violent  fiiocks  in 
the  joint  of  the  hip,  and  to  confine  the  limb  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the 
head  of  the  bone  fhall  not  be  able  to  play  in  its  cavity,  more  efpecially 
when  motion  is  extremely  painful.  This  precaution,  however,  will  not 
prevent  us  from  having  recourfe  to  repeated  bleedings,  to  a diet  more  or 
lefs  rigid,  and  to  refolutive  topics  applied  round  the  joint.  Although  we 
can  have  no  great  dependence  upon  thefe  topics,  on  account  of  the  depth 
of  the  parts  on  which  they  are  to  a£l,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  neglected. 
Spirituous,  refolutive  applications,  for  inftance,  may  perhaps  convey 
their  effefts  farther  than  we  fuppofe.  It  is  by  pu rfuing  this  kind  of 
treatment,  which  is  that  of  all  well-informed  practitioners,  that  I have 
feen  many  of  thefe  fhocks,  though  violent,  unattended  with  any  ferious 
confequence  ; while  others,  which  in  the  firft  inftance  feemed  to  require  no 
attention,  have  produced  the  greateft  mifchiefs,  for  want  of  having  taken 
the  above-mentioned  precautions  in  time.  'Reft,  above  all,  is  the  firft  of 
remedies  ; and  we  cannot  be  too  attentive  in  fulfilling  this  curative  indi- 
cation. 
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Suppofing  however,  that  thefe  means  of  cure  fhould  not  have  been 
employed  in  time,  or  that  they  fhould  have  been  ineffectual,  and  that,  to 
the  primary  accidents  of  contufion  in  the  hip  joint,  there  fhould  lucceed 
an  abfcefs  in  the  cavity,  with  deftruCtion  of  the  ligaments,  caries  of  the 
articular  furfaces,  &c.,  how  are  we  to  proceed  in  this  cafe  ? Muff  the 
patient  be  left  to  his  deplorable  fate,  and  mu  ft  art  remain  inactive  under 
fuch  circum fiances  ? We  fhould  be  aimoft  tempted  to  anfwer  in  the 
affirmative,  from  what  we  have  feen  of  the  inefficacy  of  its  efforts  in 
feveral  of  thefe  cafes.  Art  here  confifts  lefs  in  doing,  than  in  avoiding 
to  do  what  may  be  done  ; for  a cure  of  this  kind  can  only  be  the  work 
of  nature. 

The  inftance  we  have  given  of  the  foldering  of  the  thigh-bone  with 
the  os  innominatum,  ferves  at  leaf:  to  fhew  us  one  of  the  refources  which 
nature  referves  to  herfelf  in  defperate  cales.  Suppuration  having  once 
taken  place  in  the  infide  of  the  joint,  the  foft  and  flexible  parts  which 
border  it  and  maintain  the  bones  in  their  fituation,  having  been  deftroyed, 
nature  hath  no  means  of  prefervation  left,  but  to  form,  by  a complet ' 
anchylofis,  one  continued  bone  between  the  trunk  and  the  thigh  ; and 
fhe  tends  to  this  end  by  the  very  mechanifm,  by  which  the  deftruclion 
of  the  injured  parts  is  effected.  In  confequence  of  inflammations  and 
fuppurations  formed  in  the  joints,  the  ligamentous  parts  are  infenfibly 
con  fumed,  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  parts  grow  carious,  and  exfoliate 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  fragments  of  them  are  drenched  in  the  pus 
which  is  daily  forming  in  the  neighbouring  parts  attacked  with  fuppura- 
tion.  This  pus,  while  it  is  not  fufceptible  of  fpontaneous  alteration, 
from  the  accefs  of  the  air  into  the  cavities  where  it  is  colieTed,  is  for  the 
moil  part  a mild  and  beneficial  fluid,  which,  far  from  re-aCling  upon  the 
bony  and  cartilaginous  parts,  takes  charge,  on  the  contrary,  of  their 
fragments,  and  ferves  as  a vehicle  to  carry  them  out,  after  having, 
undoubtedly,  contributed  to  detach  them  from  the  mafs  that  fupplied 
them. 
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Now  we  know,  that  when  the  organic  aftion  of  the  veffels  of  the  found 
bone  hath  accomplilhed,  either  in  one  piece,  or  in  detached  portions,  the 
exfoliation  of  the  bony  parts  that  were  diieafed,  and  that  this  exfoliation 
has  been  removed  by  art,  or  carried  away  by  the  powers  of  nature  alone  ; 
we  know,  1 lay,  that  the  found  bony  texture  remaining,  endeavours  to 
unite  itfelf,  either  to  the  neighbouring  flefh,  the  nature  of  which  it  hath 
almoft  adopted,  or  to  other  bony  portions  which  may  have  undergone  the 
fame  changes.  It  is  therefore  no  way  furprizing,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding obfervation,  that  the  whole  fur  face  of  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone, 
and  of  the  cavity  which  received  it,  having  exfoliated  by  degrees,  and 
the  fragments  of  this  exfoliation  having  been  continually  carried  away  by 
the  difcharge,  thefe  furfaces  fhould  have  been  foldered  together,  fo  as  to 
make  but  one  common  bone.  Would  it  have  been  more  furprizing;  if 
this  great  effeft  had  been  accomplilhed  without  the  deftruftion  of  the 
patient  ? Can  we  be  certain  that  the  patient,  from  his  conftitution,  was 
in  circumftances  the  molt  favourable  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  event  ? Can 
we  be  certain,  in  a word,  that  the  operations  of  nature,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  art,  had  not  been  counteracted  by  imprudent  motions,  as  much  du- 
ring the  three  years  that  this  man,  who  was  very  poor,  languifhed  at 
home,  as  during  the  ten  months  he  lived  in  the  Hofpital  ? 

Difeafes  of  this  nature  do  not  therefore  feem  to  me  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  art.  The  long  fpace  of  time  the  patient  lived  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus  by  the  fiftulous  openings,  compared  to  the  time  thofe  pa- 
tients lived,  in  whom  large  mcilions  were  made  to  procure  this  evacua- 
tion, feems,  in  fome  meafure,  to  indicate  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding 
in  fuch  cafes.  From  this  inftance,  and  others,  which  I cannot  quote 
upon  this  occafion,  becaufe  they  have  no  connexion  with  the  queftion  of. 
counter-ftrokes,  I fhould  imagine,,  that  when  the  original  accidents  have 
unfortunately  failed  of  effectual  relief,,  and  that  an  abfcefs  has  been  , 
formed  in  the  joint,  which  fhall  have  manifefted  itfelf  externally  by  evi- 
dent figns  ; I fhould  imagine,  I fay,  that  we  fhould  not  be  in  hafteto  give 
vent  to  it ; and  if  it  fhould  be  thought  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  let  out 
the  pus,,  this  fhould  only  be  done  by  punCture  with  a trocar. ..  The  pus,  . 
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in  thefe  cafes,  feems  to  be  a kind  of  bath  for  the  bone,  to  which  it  owes 
all  the  advantages  we  have  been  defcrihing.  So  little  fliould  we  confider 
the  pus  as  a noxious  fluid,  that,  in  thefe  inftances,  I have  never  found  it 
tainted  with  the  leaf!:  fmell,  even  when  I have  let  it  out  after  the  collec- 
tion had  been  formed  feveral  months,  and  in  quantities  lb  confiderable  as 
to  amount  to  two  or  three  pints,  among  which  feveral  fragments  of  bone 
have  been  found  floating.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  repeat,  becaufe  it  is  an 
inftrudtive  obfervation,  that  in  lefs  than  three  days,  when  thefe  ahfcefles 
have  been  largely  opened,  the  matter,  which  at  the  time  of  opeuing  was 
always  of  a proper  confidence  and  perfedUy  devoid  of  fmell,  has  become 
thin  and  very  foetid.  Perhaps  by  adopting  the  method  I have  propofed, 
with  refpeft  to  the  time  and  manner  of  opening  thefe  immenfe  abfcefies 
which  are  formed  in  confluence  of  violent  contufions  in  the  joint  of  the 
hip  and  by  making  the  patient  abftaia  from  all  motion  which  might 
impede  the  operations  of  nature  and  thofe  of  art,  the  complete  anchy- 
lofis  of  the  articulating  furfaces  might  be  obtained,  which,  in  the-  dcf- 
perate  cafes  we  are  fpeaking  of,  is  the  only  refource  we  have  to  look  up 
to.  To  what  has  been  Paid  upon  this  fubjedt,  I jfhall  add,  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  endeavour  to  put  the  lower  extremity  and  the  trunk  in  fuch 
a pofition  with  refpeft  to  each  other,  that  after  the  formation  of  the  an* 
chylofis,  the  latter  fliould  preferve,  as  much  as  poffible,  a vertical  direc- 
tion with  the  limb. 
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SECTION  II. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  COUNTER-STROKES  ON  THE  SEVERAL 
PIECES  THAT  COMPOSE  THE  TRUNK,  AND  THE  TREAT 
MENT  PROPER  FOR  THEM. 


w HAT  has  juft  been  faid  of  the  mifchiefs  not  un frequently  produced 
on  the  lower  extremities  by  counter-ftrokes,  leads  us  the  more  naturally 
to  examine  what  may  be  the  effect  of  counter-ftrokes  on  fome  parts  of 

the  trunk,  inafmuch  as  thefe  extremities  themfelves  are  the  medium 

/» 

through  which  the  fhock  is  transmitted  to  thofe  parts.  It  may,  indeed, 
happen,  that  in  falling  upon  the  feet,  the  thigh  bone  may  relift,  and  yet 
that  fome  of  the  lower  pieces  of  the  trunk  may  receive  a counter-ftroke 
capable  of  being  injurious  to  them.  The  os  innominatum,  the  os  facrum, 
and  the  laft  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  are  the  parts  that  are  mod  liable  to 
this  accident.  If  it  be  impoffible  that  the  os  innominatum  (hould  be  frac- 
tured over  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone,  as  it  may  be  prefumed,  yet  that 
bone  may,  at  lead,  fometimes  experience  contufions  in  its  cavity  ; but 
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this  accident  is  included  in  what  I have  faid  of  the  mifchiefs  that  are 
done  to  the  hip  joint,  when  there  is  a violent  counter- ftroke  felt  in  the 
cotyloide  cavity  of  the  os  innominatum. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  os  facrum,  though  articulated  by  large  lateral  fur- 

faces  with  the  ofla  innominata  ; and  though  firmly  attached  to  thefe  bones 

by  intermediate  cartilages,  and  by  very  ftrong  ligaments,  it  is  neverthe- 

lefs  liable  to  at  leaf  partial  disjunctions,  from  the  violent  counter- ftrokes 

it  fometimes  fuffers.  We  have  too  many  inftances  of  this  to  call  the 

* 

matter  in  queffion  ; befides  that,  it  is  lufficient  to  examine  what  happens 
in  fome  falls  on  the  feet,  to  be  convinced  of  the  poflibility  of  a kind  of 
disjunction  of  the  os  facrum  from  the  os  innominatum.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  in  one  of  thefe  falls  the  direction  of  the  motion  fhall  be  fuch,  as 
that  none  of  the  lower  parts  can  have  fuffered  either  inflexion  or  frac- 
ture ; in  that  cafe,  all  the  momentum  of  the  upper  parts,  multiplied  by 
their  weight,  is  fpent  upon  the  fuperior  part  of  the  os  facrum,  which  re- 
ceives a rnoft  violent  fhock  from  above  downwards,  while  the  ofla  inno- 
minata remain  unmoved.  The  os  facrum  is  then  driven  like  a wedge  be- 
tween thefe  two  bones;  but  the  manner  in  which  their  articulating  fur- 
faces  are  conflrufled,  the  cartilage  which  lines  them,  the  connections 
which  unite  thefe  bones  to  the  os  facrum,  and  the  lateral  prefl'ure  they 
then  exert  upon  it,  by  means  of  the  obliquity  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone, are  the  reafon  that  none  but  the  moft  violent  fhocks  can  produce 
the  kind  of  disjunction  we  are  fpeaking  of;  which  might  however  be 
effected  by  another  mechanifm,  if  nature  had  not  provided  againfl:  it.  In 
the  cafe  we  have  been  fuppofing,  the  facrum,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is 
driven  as  a wedge  between  the  two  ofla  innominata,  endeavours  to  make 
a fwing  forwards,  while  it  is  effectually  oppofed,  not  only  by  all  the 
ligaments  which  conneCt  it  at  its  upper  part  to  the  neighbouring  bones,, 
but  alfo  by  the  fciatic,  and  ifchio-facro-fciatic  ligaments,  which  adting 
upon  the  facrum  with  a lever  much  longer  than  that  of  the  power,  on 
account  of  their  attachment  to  almoft  all  the  lower  extremity  of  this 
bone,  are  capable  of  oppofing  with  greater  force  the  fwing  forwards, 
which  the  fhock,  received  at  its  upper  part,  tends  to  make  it  produce 
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whence  we  perceive  how  difficult  it  is,  in  the  circumftance  of  very  rapid 
motion  of  the  trunk  upon  the  lower  extremities,  that  any  mifchiefs 
ffiould  be  produced  in  the  parts  which  concur  in  the  union  of  the  off* 
innommata  with  the  os  facrum,  efpecially  when  both  the  extremities 
bear  together. 

But  it  may  happen,  that  the  ffiock  (hall  he  fo  violent,  as  to  elude  all 
the  precautions  taken  by  nature,  and  to  produce,  even  in  the  cafe  here 
fuppofed,  if  not  a disjunction  of  the  bones,  at  leaft  a divuifion  of  the  liga- 
ments that  conned  them,  a contullon  of  the  cartilages,  and  of  the  bones 
themfelves  ; injuries  which  almoft  always  produce  very  ferious  com- 
plaints ; or  it  may  happen,  that  the  motion  of  the  trunk,  being  flopped  by 
one  of  the  extremities  only,  the  force  thall  be  fpent  entirely  upon  the 
articulating  furface  of  the  facrum  on  one  fide,  and  that  in  the  very  difad- 
vantageous  circumftance  of  that  bone  being  neither  prefled  upon  late- 
rally, nor  iupported  by  the  oppofite  fide.  Even  admitting  in  this  cafe 
that  the  velocity  of  the  upper  parts,  multiplied  by  their  weight,  fliould 
be  reduced  to  a (mall  matter  when  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  os  facrum, 
yet  it  would  not  be  furprizing,  that  the  parts  which  flrengthen  the  arti- 
culation of  this  bone,  on  which  the  whole  effort  is  fpent,  fhould  fuffer, 
at  the  inftant  of  the  ihock,  a very  dangerous  divuifion.  All  that  has 
been  laid  here,  is  nothing  more  than  an  anticipated  explanation  of  the 
mechanifm  by  which  ihocks,  conveyed  by  a counter-ftroke  to  thefe  parts, 
have  siven  rife  to  the  mifchiefs  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice. 

/ / k 

A man  of  forty  years  of  age,  having  climbed  a tree,  fell  upon  his 
lower  extremities  from  the  height  of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  at  the  inftant 
of  his  fall,  had  no  other  fenfation  than  that  of  a general  commotion,  ac- 
companied with  a fharp  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  fpine.  Being  brought 
home,  he  would  not  fubmit  to  be  blooded,  and  only  took  a few  bottles 
of  vulnerary  infufions.  The  very  next  day,  he  went  out ; the  little  pain 
he  felt,  did  not  feem  to  him  to  merit  any  attention  ; he  walked  tolerably 
well  for  feveral  days,  and  followed  his  bufinefs  as  ufual.  But  about  the 
thirtieth  day  from  his  fall,  he  began  to  grow  lame  ; ftill  however  he  felt 
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nothing  more  than  a dull  pain  about  the  region  of  the  os  facrum,  to- 
wards the  right  fide  ; the  pain  increafed,  and  on  the  fifty  fifth  day  the 
difficulty  of  walking  was  fo  confiderable,  that  he  could  not  do  it  without 
a flick  ; urged  by  his  complaint,  which  now  began  to  make  him  uneafy, 
he  applied  for  affiflance.  Having  a flight  degree  of  fever,  he  was  blood- 
ed ; reft,  and  the  ufe  of  refolutive  fomentations,  were  prefcribed  to  him  ; 
.and  lafllv,  embrocations  made  with  the  martiatum  and  oil  of  nutmegs, 
animated  with  fait  ammoniac ; but  this  was  without  any  fuccefs,  the 
period  of  the  efficacy  of  thefe  means  being  paffed.  The  complaint  con- 
tinued increafing  for  five  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  patient 
could  not  bear  in  the  lead  upon  the  right  limb  ; the  motion  of  bending 
the  thigh  upon  the  trunk  was  both  extremely  painful  and  difficult  ; and 
a tumour  began  to  manifefl  itfelf,  which  came  from  under  PouparPs 
ligament.  Such  was  the  date  of  the  patient  when  he  came  to  the  hos- 
pital for  relief. 

The  hidory  of  his  difeafe  left  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  nature  of  itr 
and  unfortunately  it  afforded  but  a very  melancholy  prognodic.  Suppu- 
rating cataplafms  were  applied  to  the  incipient  tumour,  which,  during 
the  fpace  of  three  weeks,  increafed  but  little.  He  was  then  feized  with 
vomitings  and  hiccoughs,  as  if  he  had  had  a drangulated  rupture.  The 
tumour  being  fomewhat  lengthened  towards  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  and 
there  being  no  doubt  of  its  containing  matter,  it  was  opened  a few  days 
after  ; a large  quantity  of  white  inodorous  pus  wTas  evacuated  ; the  patient 
was  then  free  from  fever  ; he  was  dreffed  with  dry  lint,  and  afterwards 
with  digedive.  The  pus,  which  had  been  at  fird  white,  and  devoid  of 
fmell,  having  become  thin  and  very  offend  ve,  vulnerary,  deter  five'  and 
fpirituous  lotions,  were  injeCted  into  the  abfcefs  ; and  the  d reflings  and 
injections  were  more  frequently  repeated  ; but  all  thefe  precautions  were 
fruitlefs,  the  fever  increafed  wfith  the  putrefaction,  and  the  patient  died k 

on  the  ninth  day  after  the  opening. 

* 

Upon  examining  the  body,  all  the  upper  and  lateral  portion  of  the 
facrum  on  the  right  fide  was  found  carious,  as  well  as  the  correfponding 

part ; 
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part  of  the  os  innominatum.  There  was  an  evident  reparation  between 
thefe  two  bones,  and  the  whole  of  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfis  was  attacked 
with  caries.  The  laft  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  was  alio  carious  at  its 
lower  part,  and  the  fuppuration  had  in  great  meafure  deftroyed  the  ploas 
and  lliacus  interims  muicles.  Thefe  mifehiefs  were  probably  the  refult 
of  the  divulfion,  which  the  parts,  defined  to  flrengthen  the  union  of 
the  os  facrum  with  the  os  innominatum  on  the  right  fide,  had  experienced, 
at  the  inftant  of  the  falK”^ ; and  this  divulfion  muft  undoubtedly  have 
been  produced  according  to  the  mechanifm  above  mentioned.  With  re- 
fpedl  to  the  fymptoms  that  fucceeded,  they  are  the  neceffary  confequen- 
ces  of  the  dull  inflammation  of  thefe  parts,  and  of  the  fubfequent  fup- 
puration, and  they  might  poflibly  have  been  prevented,  if  fuitable  means  » 
of  relief  had  been  timely  adminiftered. 

' . * , f 

A woman  accidently  jumped  down 'a  few  fteps,  - a Thort  time  after 
having  been  delivered.  At  the  time,  fhe  felt  nothing  more  than  a trifling 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  loins,  which  fome  days  after  grew  worfe,  and 
was  accompanied  with  a difficulty  of  walking,  which  increafed  gradually 
till  fhe  could  no  longer  fupport  herfelf  upon  the  left  leg.  The  pain  fhe 
buffered,  though  not  very  violent,  was  continual  ; and  all  thefe  accidents  ■ 
were  attributed  to  an  overflow  of  the  milk,  the  more  readily,  as  the  up- 
per part  of  the  thigh  and  the  hip  on  that  fide  began  to  increafe  in  fize.  . 
This  woman,  who  had  not  been  carefully  attended  to  in  the  beginning, 
was  brought  to  the  hofpital,  after  having  kept  her  bed  upwards  of  three 
months  at  home  ; and  at  that  time,  a very  large  abfeefs  appeared  to  be 
forming  at  the  back  part  of  the  buttock,  the  matter  of  which  had  made 
numberlefs  finuffes,  which  proceeded  from  the  pelvis  by  the  ifchiatic 
notch.  This  abfeefs  having  been  properly  opened,  furnifhed  a large 
quantity  of  pus  of  tolerably  good  quality,  and  devoid  of  fmell ; it  loon 
however  became  thin,  of  a brown  colour,  and  very  foetid  ; the  fever, 
which  had  been  mote  or  lefs  confiderable  during  the  difeafe,  increafed  ; a 
delirium  came  on,  and  the  patient  lived  only  eight  days  after  the  open- 
ing had  been  made.  The  examination  of  the  body  prefented  the  facrum,  , 
and  the  os  innominatum  on  the  left  fide,  carious  throughout  the  whole 
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of  their  cor refpon dent  articulating  furfaces  ; and  in  profecuting  our  re- 
fearches,  we  found  the  upper  part  of  the  facrum  likewife  attacked  with 
caries,  as  well  as  the  laft  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  nature  of  the  caufe,  and  the  c ire um fiance  in  which  the  woman 
was  at  the  time  fhe  received  the  fhock,  together  with  the  accidents  fhe 
experienced  in  the  fequel,  every  thing  announces,  that  there  was  a kind 
of  disjunction  or  divulfion  of  the  i aero- iliac  fymphyfis  (°K  The  two 
preceding  obfervations  would  properly  come  in  fupport  of  the  poffibility 
of  this  disjunction  from  an  external  caufe,  if  even  it  had  not  been  evi- 
dently demonftrated  by  a faCt,  in  the  cafe  of  a man  named  Binai,  of 
which  Me  Louis  hath  given  an  account,  in  bis  hiftory  of  the  Royal  Aca« 
demy  of  Surgery 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  apparent,  that  in  the  cafe  of  a fall 
upon  the  lower  extremities,  when  the  motion  is  fuddenly  flopped,  there 
mu  ft  be  many  circumftances  united  to  occafion  fuch  a counter-ftroke  as 
Thall  be  capable  of  accomplishing  the  disjunction  of  the  facrum  from  the 
<ofla  innominata,  or  only  a certain  divulfion  of  the  medium  that  conneCts 
them.  But  without  a fhock  fo  violent  as  is  neceflary  to  produce  fuch 
mifehiefs,  counter-ftrokes  may  occafion,  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  inju- 
ries entirely  as  dangerous  as  thole,  the  unfortunate  iifue  of  which  I have 
been  mentioning.  In  a fall  upon  the  two  feet,  which  may  have  happened 
without  fraCture  of  any  of  the  pieces  that  compofe  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, without  contufion  of  the  joints  that  are  found  in  them,  and  even 
without  any  apparent  divulfion  of  the  lacro-iliac  fymphyfis  ; it  occurs 
but  too  frequently,  that  the  whole  effort  of  the  counter-ftroke  bears  upon 
the  balls  of  the  os  facrum,  and  upon  the  laft  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 
In  the  fall  upon  the  feet  or  upon  the  buttocks,  for  inftance,  it  is  very 
pofiible,  that  the  motion  of  the  upper  parts  upon  the  balls  of  the  facrum, 
Ihould  be  fo  rapid,  that  this  balls,  the  laft  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and 
jeven  the  ftrong  and  almoft  bony  cartilage  which  unites  thefe  two  bones, 
ihall  experience  a degree  of  preflure,,  fufficient  to  difturb  their  organiza- 
tion* and  their  internal  texture  ; and  confequently  to  give  rife  to  fubfe- 
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quent  mii'chiefs  of  a very  ferious  nature  OJ.  This  affertion  is  not  made 
without  foundation  ; for  1 have  found,  that  many  of  thofe  diforders  which 
are  called  abfccffes  of  the  pioas  mufcles,  might  with  propriety  be  a fieri  bed 
to  the  violent  preflure  of  the  Jaft  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  upon  the  fa- 
crum,  &c.  There  is  the  greater  reafon  to  imagine  this,  becaufe,  in  thefe 
kinds  of  abfceffes,  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  fome- 
times  carious  to  a confiderable  depth,  as  well  as  the  anterior  and  upper  part 
of  the  facrum  ; this  is  at  leaf  what  I have  obferved  in  the  bodies  of 
feveral  perfons  who  have  died  in  confequence  of  fuch  abfceffes.  The  fol- 
lowing faCt,  which  I have  feleCted  from  among  many  others  of  the  fame 
nature  that  I have  noticed,  leems  at  leaf  to  confirm  my  conjectures  upon 
this  point. 

✓ 

A ftrong  and  vigorous  man,  forty  two  years  of  age,  having  leapt,  in 
Auguft  1765,  from  about  eight  feet  high,  felt  at  firft,  nothing  more  than 
a pain  of  a very  doubtful  nature,  in  the  region  of  the  loins.  This  pain  was 
even  diffipated  a little  while  after  ; but  it  foon  returned,  and  continued, 
though  in  a very  moderate  degree,  upwards  of  a month.  At  the  end 
of  September,  the  pain  increafed  by  very  perceptible  degrees  ; and  was 
much  more  confiderable,  particularly  when  the  patient  was  coming  down 
fairs.  The  primary  caufe  of  his  complaint  having  efcaped  his  memory, 
he  conceived  it  to  be  the  rheumatifm  ; but  time,  and  the  proper  means  ot 
alleviating  his  pains,  having  proved  ineffectual,  he  began  to  be  uneafy. 
H is  diforder  now  grew  worfe  every  day  ; a difficulty,  and  afterwards  an 
impoffibility  of  walking,  came  on  ; and  111  February,  1766,  a collection 
of  matter  began  to  fhew  itfelf  at  the  anterior,  internal,  and  upper  part  of 
the  thigh.  This  abfcefs  was  opened  in  March,  and  in  a fhort  time  the 
patient  experienced  the  fame  fate  as  the  other  two  perlons,  whole  cafes 
I have  given  an  account  of.  The  examination  of  the  body,  prefented  a 
caries  of  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  facrum,  and  of  the  bodies  of  the 
two  laf  lumbar  vertebrae.  Does  not  the  flow  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  feem  to 
announce,  that  the  fuppuratio'n  and  partial  def  ruCtion  of  the  pfoas,  were, 
in  this  infance,  only  fecondary  effeCts  of  the  fuppuration  and  caries  of 
the  neighbouring  bony  parts  ? Thefe  dileafes  may  be  alternately  caule  and 
1 effeCt  » 
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effeft  ; and  the  caries  of  the  facrum,  and  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  may 
give  rife  to  the  pfoas  abfcefs,  as  colle&ions  of  matter  in  the  pfoas  mufcle 
• may  occafion  a caries  of.  the  fpongy  bones  that  are  near  it. 

I fhall  alio  obfervc,  that  a palfy  of  the  lower  extremities  mav  feme  times 
be  one  of  the  effects  refulting  from  counter-ftrokes  upon  the  laft  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  ; and  that  the  debility  which  thefe  extremities  experience, 
is  the  refult  of  a gradual  comprefiion  which  is  then  made  upon  the  fpina! 
marrow,  and  which  is  the  confequence  of  the  mifehiefs  going  on,  either 
in  the  cartilages,  or  in  the  bony  lhbftance  of  the  vertebrae.  Nothing  can 
be  more  fimple  than  this  procefs  ; the  violent  fhock  which  the  parts 
have  buffered,  caufing  them  to  fvvell,  they  muff:  necefiarily  diminiffi  the 
diameter  of  the  channel  of  the  vertebrae,  and  confequently  comprefs,  in 
a greater  or  lefs  degree,  the  fpinal  marrow.  I have  feen  this  happen  to 
a young  man  of  two-and-twrenty,  who,  having  fallen  upon  his  buttocks, 
from  the  top  of  a (bed,  feeined  at  firft  to  experience  no  remarkable  acci- 
dent, finee  he  continued  his  work  for  at  leaft  three  weeks  after,  at  the 
•end  of  which,  he  complained  of  the  increafe  of  a dull  kind  of  pain  that 
he  had  always  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  loins,  from  the  inftant  of  his 
fall : he  dill  walked  with  tolerable  eafe  ;a  but  this  motion  became  more 
and  more  difficult : the  lowTer  extremities  grew  weaker  by  degrees,  and 
at  length  totally  loft  their  power  of  motion,  without  the  patient  having 
been  fenfible  of  any  great  pain.  Being  brought  into  the  hofpital,  and 
•queftioned  with  refpeft  to  the  caufe  of  his  pally,  it  was  concluded,  that  it 
would  foon  be  followed  by  an  abfcefs  of  the  nature  of  thofe  I have  been 
fpeaking  off  Accordingly,  about  fix  weeks  after,  a tumour  appeared 
projefting  from  under  Pouparffs  ligament ; this  being  opened  fome  time 
after,  when  it  became  prominent  outwards,  the  patient  foon  paid  the 
tribute  to  nature.  Upon  examining  the  body,  the  two  laft  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  were  found  affected  with  caries  ; which  in  one  fpot  penetrated 
even  into  the  channel  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  while  the  pfoas  and  iliacus 
mufcles  feemed  likewfife,  in  this  cafe,  to  have  buffered  only  fecondarily. 
Abfceflfes  originally  formed  in  thefe  mufcles,  are  not,  however,  unfre- 
y|uent  ; and  although  they  be  only  indirectly  the  refult  of  a counter- 
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ftroke,  it  may  not,  perhaps  appear  improper  to  explain,  in  this  place,  in 
what  manner  a fall  or  an  effort  may  give  rife  to  them. 

In  a falfe  ftep,  or  a fall  upon  the  feet,  if  the  upper  parts  do  not  bear 
perpendicularly  upon  the  facrum,  hut  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  bear  a 
little  behind,  the  perfon  then  will  fall  backwards.  To  prevent  this  ac- 
cident, the  pfoas  and  iliacus  interims  mufcles,  the  fixed  point  of  which 
is  then  at  their  attachment  to  the  little  trochanter,  aft,  at  the  inftant,  with 
power  and  celerity  upon  the  trunk,  to  concur  in  bringing  back  the  line 
of  gravity  of  the  upper  parts  on  the  bafts  of  the  facrum,  upon  the 
bones  of  the  thigh  ; but  the  fudden  effort  of  thefe  mufcles  is  fometimes 
fo  great,  that  many  of  its  fibres  may  fuffer  a rupture,  which  may  give 
rile  to  an  inflammation,  and  an  abfeefs  in  the  fubftance  of  them,  and 
afterwards  to  a caries  of  the  neighbouring  bones  ; a difeafe  of  fo  terrible 
a nature,  that  art  hath  as  yet  clifcovered  no  refource  againft  it.  I have 
had  lo  little  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  methods  I have  tried,  or  feen 
tried,  in  a number  of  thefe  cafes,  that  I can  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is 
the  be  ft  way  to  leave  thofe  who  are  afflidied  with  this  difeafe  to  nature, 
particularly  when  they  are  arrived  to  a certain  period.  The  abfceflfes 
which  come  forward,  then  bur  A:  of  themfelves  ; they  leave  fmall  fiflulous 
openings,  and  the  patients  may  live,  at  leaft  for  a certain  time  ; whereas 
they  all  perifli  in  a few  day^s,  whenever  thefe  immenfe  collections  of 
matter  are  opened  largely.  It  is  for  this  reafon  I propofe  hereafter  to 
open,  only  with  a trocar,  any.  abfceflfes  of  this  kind  that  may  come 
under  my  notice;  for  notwithftanding  what  Mauquest  de  la  Motte 
hath  laid  upon  the  fubjedt,  I have  never  feen  one  of  them,  the  opening 
of  which  could  have  been  reafonably  attempted,  byr  plunging  a fcalpcl 
into  the  abdomen. 

It  is  not  when  counter-ftrokes  have  given  rife  to  thefe  extreme  mif- 
chiefs,  of  which  I have  been  mentioning  inftances,  that  we  can  pretend 
to  oppofe  their  effedts  ; the  original  accidents,  are  thofe  which  we  mu  ft 
particularly  attend  to  relieve.  But  in  order  to  do  this  fuccefsfully,  we 
muft  make  ourfelves  well  acquainted  with  the  mechanifm  of  the  counter- 
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ftroke,  we  mu  ft  be  able  nearly  to  eftimate  its  power,  we  muft  know  the 
nature  and  relative  fituation  of  the  parts  that  have  buffered  ; and  from  thefe 
preliminaries,  we  may  form  a proper  judgement  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury that  lias  been  produced  at  the  inftant  of  the  fhock.  The  method  of 
cure  then  becomes  rational,  and  leaves  us  no  reafon  to  apprehend  thofe 
errors  which  are  the  confequence  of  empiricifm  and  ignorance.  With 
Inch  principles,  the  proceedings  we  are  to  adopt  in  counter-ftrokes, 
the  aftion  of  which  bears  upon  the  os  facrum,  upon  the  facro-il.iac 
fymphyfis,  and  upon  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  are  already  traced  out  for  us* 
Hie  kind  of  mifchief  which  fuch  a caufe  may  produce  upon  thefe  parts, 
requires  bleeding,  more  or  lefs  repeated,  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
fymptoms ; refolutive  and  fpirituous  embrocations,  a proper  diet,  and 
laftly,  the  moil  abfolute  reft,.  This  cannot  be  too  ft ron gly  recommended 
in  disjunctions  or  divulfions  of  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfis  ; and  in  this  cafe, 
compreifes  dipt  in  refolutive  and  fpirituous  topics,  and  fupported  by  a 
circular  bandage  applied  moderately  light,  and  palling  over  the  hip  bones, 
are  precautions  by  no  means  to  be  negledted.  It  is  alfo  neceflary  to  have 
reeourfe  to  them  in  cafes  where  the  counter- ftroke  hath  produced  mil- 
chiefs  among  the  lumbar  vertebrae  ; but  in  this  inftance,  the  circular 
turns  of  the  roller  muft  be  carried  above  the  region  of  the  loins  ; that 
part  of  the  fpine  will  be  kept  more  fteady  by  this  precaution,  and  the 
bones  which  compote  it  will  be  lefs  liable  to  be  affedted  by  motion,  which 
is  always  hurtful  in  fuch  circumftances.  To  thefe  precautions  we  muft 
add,  that  the  horizontal  petition  is  the  only  proper  one  in  thefe  cafes  ; 
but  we  muft  take  little  account  of  the  number  of  days  the  patient  is  con- 
fined to  his  bed  ; it  is  better  to  carry  our  precautions  too  far,  than  to  be 
deficient  in  them.  So  many  unfortunate  perfons  have  been  the  vidtims 
of  their  own  negledt  in  this  particular,  that  the  attention  of  practitioners 
cannot  be  too  much  fixed  upon  this  point. 

It  is  by  the  very  fimple  means  I propofe,  that  after  falls  with 
eounter-ftrokes  on  the  os  facrum  and  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  I have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  relieving  the  firft  fymptoms,  which  threatened  fubfequent 
mifehiefs  as  alarming  as  thofe  I have  been  mentioning  : among  feveral 
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others,  I have  feledted  the  following  remarkable  mftance  of  this.  A 
young  man,  having  fallen  from  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet  upon  his 
buttocks,  felt  a very  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  os  facrum  and  of 
the  loins.  The  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae,  made  even 
an  evident  projection  outwards,  and  befides  the  impoffibility  which  the 
patient  experienced  of  fupporting  himfelf  upon  his  legs,  they  were  at- 
tacked with  a confiderable  numbnefs,  and  were  deprived  of  their  quick  - 
nefs  of  fenfation.  Repeated  bleedings,  a ftridt  diet,  graduated  and  very 
thick  compreffes  applied  upon  the  projecting  vertebrae,  and  fupported  by 
the  circular  turns  of  a bandage  rolled  very  tight  round  the  body  ; the 
attention  of  keeping  the  patient  upon  his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and 
a pillow  under  his  loins;  were  the  means  by  which  this  accident  was 
perfedtly  cured,  in  lefs  than  fix  weeks.  But  the  patient  was  more 
ftrongly  induced  to  maintain  the  pofitioa  in  which  I had  placed  him,  by 
the  diminution  of  his  pain  upon  being  put  into  it.  I obferved  aifo,  in 
the  firft  days  after  the  accident,  that  the  tighter  the  bandage  was,  the 
more  he  was  relieved  ; for  which  reafon,  I ordered  it  to  be  frequently 
wetted  with  brandy,  to  prevent  it  from  getting  loofe  ; and  when  the 
' effect  was  not  anfwered  bv  this  contrivance,  I made  the  whole  bandage 
tighter  by  applying  a freih  roller.  The  patient,  who  found  himfelf 
daily  growing  better,  attempted  to  rife  on  the  twenty-fixth  day  ; but 
his  pains  in  the  lumbar  region  returning,  I confined  him  to  his  bed  for 
ten  or  twelve  days  longer  ; and  when  he  got  up  again,  I advifed  him 
not  to  walk  at  firft  without  the  help  of  a ftick,  and  to  wear  a tight  ban- 
dage round  his  body,  in  order,  for  fome  time,  to  give  greater  firmnsfs 
to  the  Ipine.  A fall  of  this  kind  might  have  occafioned  a divulfion  of 
the  facro-iliac  fymphyiis,  efpecially  if  this  young  man,  in  falling,  had 
pitched  only  upon  one  buttock,  and  upon  the  tuberofitv  of  the  ife hium. 
011  the  fame  fide. 


Although  frequent  inftances  occur,  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  being  much 
expofed  to  the  effe£ts  of  counter-ftrokes,  yet  they  are  not  the  only  verte- 
brae that  experience  the  pernicious  effects  of  a fimilar  caufe  ; for  it  may 
a£t  alfo  upon  the  dorfal  vertebrae,  fo  as  to  produce  very  great  fubfequent 
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mifchiefs.  Lateral  diftortions  of  the  fpine,  and  its  excefiive  projection 
outwards,  have  been  often  occafioned  by  a cotin  ter- ftroke,  the  fhock 
of  which  hath  fallen  upon  thefe  vertebras  : at  leaft  I have  feen  many 
deformed  perfons  who  had  become  fo,  only  in  confequence  of  falls  they 
had  been  expofed  to  in  their  younger  days.  With  refpecl  to  the  method  of 
cure  to  be  purfued,  it  is  almoft  entirely  prophyladfic  ; it  is  fcarce  of  any 
utility,  except  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  fhould  be  little  different  from  that 
which  is  adapted  to  the  complaints  of  which  I have  been  giving  the  hiftory. 
Bleeding,  reft,  and  a circular  bandage  round  the  body,  may  be  fufficicnt : 
it  will  be  proper,  however,  in  children,  to  add  to  thefe  methods,  the 
remedies  calculated  for  the  rickets,  whenever  there  appears  a tendency 
to  this  difeafe,  which  is  itfelf  often  the  only  caufe  of  thefe  deformities, 
Abforbents,  tonics,  bitters,  preparations  of  fteel,  and  efpecially  an  abfth 
nence  from  all  acefcent  food,  are  then  the  moft  effectual  remedies. 


After  having  fucceffively  examined  the  effects  of  counter-ftrokes  on 
the  different  hones  which  compote  the  pelvis,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fpine,  it  remains  only,  to  complete  this  fedtion,  that  I fhould  trace  thefe 
effedls  upon  the  other  bones  which  concur  in  the  formation  of  the  trunk. 
Among  thefe,  the  cervical  vertebrae  do  not  appear  to  me  fufceptible  of  the 
bad  effects  of  counter-ftrokes  ; but  this  cannot  be  faid  either  of  the  ribs 
or  the  fternum.  That  the  ribs  efpecially,  may  be  fraCtured  in  a part  dis- 
tant from  that  which  receives  the  fliock,  is  a fact  which  frauds  in  no  need 
of  being  proved  ; fradtures  of  the  ribs,  with  projection  outwards,  are 
always  the  effect  of  a counter- ftroke,  to  which  their  form  renders  them 
liable.  The  rib  being  flopped  fhort,  as  it  were,  backwards,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  receives  a confiderabie  fliock  towards  its  anterior  extremity, 
is  fradlured  in  the  middle  : this  may  alfo  happen  when  the  fhock  bears 
upon  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  rib,  or  upon  the  fternum,  provided 
the  body  that  caufes  it,  have  feme  extent  of  furface,  and  fhall  ftrike  with 
a certain  velocity ; but  the  mechanifm  of  this  fradlure,  and  the  treatment 
of  it,  are  too  well  known  for  us  to  dwell  upon.  If  the  fhock  fhould 
bear  upon  the  angular  or  middle  part  of  the  rib,  even  in  the  inftance 
where  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  cheft  fhould  lean  againft  fome  refilling 
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body,  no  injury  can  be  done  to  the  fternum,  nor  to  the  anterior  part  of 
the  ribs  ; and  then  the  fraCture,  which  may  happen  at  the  part  that  re- 
ceives the  blow,  is  no  longer  the  cffeCt  of  a counter-ftroke.  It  could  only 
be  clafihd  among  the  effeCts  of  inch  a caufe,  in  rhofe  inftances,  where  it 
fhould  happen  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  which  received  the  (hock  ; 
which  is  not  impoffible  in  the  fuppofition  of  the  trunk  leaning  again  ft 
fome  refilling  body  ; and  in  this  cafe  likewife,  the  beft  way  of  directing 
the  cure  is  fufticiently  known.  With  refpeCt  to  the  fternum,  although 
from  its  fituation  and  figure  it  fhould  not  be  very  liable  to  the  effeCts  of 
counter-ftrokes,'  yet  it  hath  fometimes  happened,  that  a fraCture  of  this 
bone  has  been  produced  by  fuch  a caufe,  of  which  the  following  fact  is 
an  inftance. 

A mafon,  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age,  having  been  brought  to  the 
hofpital,  after  falling  from  the  height  of  about  fifty  feet,  it  was  found, 
upon  examining  him,  that  he  had  a fraCture  of  the  left  thigh,  and  that 
the  fpinal  procefifes,  of  the  laid  of  the  dorfal,  and  firfl  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae, were  likewife  broken.  The  fraCture  of  the  thigh  being  reduced, 
and  the  furgeon  perceiving  that  the  man  could  not  bring  his  head  for- 
wards, examined  in  order  to  find  out  the  reafon  of  this,  and  diicovered 
it  to  be  a tranfverfe  fracture  of  the  fternum,  with  a confiderable  interval 
between  the  firft  and  fecond  piece  of  that  bone.  The  patient  when  on 
the  ground,  was  found  lying  upon  his  back,  with  his  left  leg  under  him  ; 
and  upon  the  fore-part  of  the  breaft  there  was  neither  ecchymofis  nor 
excoriation,  nor  any  mark  which  could  induce  a fufpicion  that  the  frac- 
ture of  the  fternum  had  been  produced  by  a blow  upon  the  part.  The 
mechanifm  of  this  accident,  appeared  therefore  1 o problematical  to  the 
furgeon,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  account  for  it ; but  a workman  who 
was  prefent,  foon  enabled  him  to  folve  this  difficulty,  by  acquainting 
him,  that  the  patient,  at  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  courfe  of  his 
fall,  had  met  with  a projecting  piece  of  fcaffolding,  which  had  given  him 
a blow  in  the  middle  of  his  back.  The  furgeon,  as  well  verfed  in  the 
praCtice  as  in  the  theory  of  his  art,  immediately  concluded,  that  the 
fraCture  of  the  fpinal  procefles  of  the  vertebrae  above  mentioned,  and 
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that  of  the  fternum,  were  the  conftquence  of  this  fir  ft  ffiock,  becaufe, 
in  the  inftant  that  the  body  had  been'  flopped  in  its  fall  by  the  middle  of 
the  back,  the  lower  extremities  on  one  hand,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
trunk  on  the  other,  had  preserved  a fufficient  quantity  of  motion  to  force 
the  fpine  to  fitch  a degree  of  extenfion,  that  the  mufcles  which  go  from 
the  fternum  to  the  head,  &c.,  being  violently  ftretched,  had  effected  the 
feparation  of  the  firft  bone  of  the  fternum  from  the  fecond.  This  me- 
chanifm  is  too  Ample,  not  to  be  readily  underftood.  With  refpect  to  the 
curative  indications  that  prefented  themfelves  for  this  double  accident, 
they  were  fulfilled  by  a method  as  eafy  as  it  was  effectual  ; fo  true  it  is,, 
that  a man  of  genius  always  enriches  the  art,  while  h.e  feems  to  Amplify 
if.  The  enlightened  practitioner  of  whom  we  are  fpeaking,  ordered  a 
hollow  to  be  made  in  the  bed,  at  the  part  correfponding  to  the  fracture  of 
the  vertebrae ; he  placed  thick  cufhions  under  the  nates,  with  a pillow 
under  the  fhoukiers,  and  employed  every  precaution  neceffary  to  keep 
the  fpine  conftantly  bent  forwards,  and  to  bring  the  head  in  the  fame  di- 
rection : this  he  accomplifhed  by  attending  only  to  the  poAtion  of  the 
patient.  The  elongation  of  the  fpine,  which  is  never  more  conAderable 
than  in  the  ftate  of  flexion,  brought  back,  into  their  natural  Atuation,  the 
fpinal  procefles,  which  were  a little  turned  to  one  fide,  and  maintained 
them  there  by  means  of  the  conftant  tendon  of  the  ligaments  and  muf- 
cles that  are  fixed  into  it.  The  upper  portion  of  the  fternum  was  kept,, 
by  the  fame  contrivance,  in  exadt  oppofition  with  the  inferior  extremity  ; 
fo  that  at  the  ufual  period  of  the  cure  of  fradturcs,  the  patient  went  out 
perfectly  well,-  and  without  having  fuffered  any  fymptoms,  except  fuch 
as  are  ufual,  and  to  remedy  which,  the  proper  methods  had  been  em- 
ployed immediately  after  the  accident.  I make  no  doubt  but  that  many 
fractures  of  the  fternum  have  been  produced  by  the  fame  kind  of  mecha- 
nifm,  and  which,  for  want  of  being  known  at  the  time,  have  given  rife 
to  abfcefles,  and  to  froublefome  caries  of  the  bones. 
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III. 


TO  EXPLAIN  THE  EFFECTS  OF  COUNTER-STROKES 
ON  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITIES,  AND  THE  MEANS  OF 
RELIEVING  THEM, 


V 


.ALTHOUGH  the  upper  extremities,  in  cafes  of  leaps  or  falls  on  the 
feet,  do  not  receive  the  fir  ft  {hock,  yet  they  partake  of  it,  at  leaft  very 
often,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  fuffer  material  injuries.  If  a perfon  fhould 
fall  from  any  height  upon  the  lower  extremities,  when  thefe  come  to  the 
ground,  they  have  feldom  the  whole  weight  of  the  upper  parts  to  fup- 
port,  becaufe  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  latter  palling,  for  inftance, 
along  the  fore  part  of  the  cotyloide  cavity,  the  trunk  and  the  head  con- 
tinue to  fall  forwards,  and  the  hands  prefent  themfelves  naturally  to  the 
ground,  to  ward  off  the  violent  {hock  which  the  head  might  receive, 
without  this  precaution  of  mere  inftinft.  It  is  not  neceffary  even,  to 
confirm  this  obfervation,  that  the  fall  fhould  be  from  any  height.  If  a 
man,  in  walking,  doth  but  lofe  his  balance,  he  falls;  if  backwards,  he 
throws  his  elbows  and  fhoulders  as  far  back  as  poftible,  in  order  to  mul- 
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tipiy  his  points  of  con  tael  with  the  ground;  if  forwards,  he  p relents  his 
hands  and  knees  for  the  fame  purpofe ; and  if  tideways,  the  elbow. 
Thus  it  is-.that  we  hlftinclively  avoid  the  commotion  of  the  brain  or  the 
fracture  of  the  cranium  ; but  nature  very  frequently  can  only  ward  off 
thefe  accidents,  at  the  expence  of  the  parts  of  lefs  coniequence,  which 
feem  fo  voluntarily  to  offer  themfelves  for  the  prefervation  of  this  im- 
portant vifeus.  Accordingly,  we  have  already  feen  what  the  lower  ex- 
tremities are  expofed  to  fuffer,  in  many  cafes,  in  taking  their  (hare  of  this 
prefervative  intention  ; and  it  is  in  endeavouring  to  accomplifh  the 
fame  end,  that  we  fhall  find  the  upper  extremities  alfo  expofed  to  injuries, 
which  are  almoft  always  the  effedl  of  a counter- ftroke. 

it 

If  the  palms  of  the  hands  ft r ike  upon  the  ground  in  any  fail  whatever, 
thefe  parts  being  fuddenly  flopped,  the  body  is  flopped  at  the  fame  time  ; 
and  the  bones  which  compofe  them  receive  the  (hock  of  the  upper  extre- 
mity, which  is  itfelf  a died  upon  by  part  of  the  trunk  in  motion.  This  kind 
of  (hock,  which  is  a real  counter-ftroke,  may,  and  fometimes  does,  produce 
mifehiefs  in  the  joint,  a divulflon  of  the  ligaments  which  connedt  the 
neighbouring  bones,  or  a diflocation  of  the  wrift  ; which  laft  accident 
belongs  to  the  effedts  of  counter- Arokes  taken  in  the  moft  extend ve  fenfe. 
It  may  however  be  obferved,  that  fome  of  thefe  injuries  are  lefs  frequent 
than  they  might  be  fuppofed  to  be,  and  that  for  reafons  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  mechanifm  of  the  fall.  The  diredlion  of  the  motion  being 
then  in  a midway  between  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  line,  the  bones 
of  the  carpus  are  always  pufhed  diredtly  again  ft  the  bones  of  the  fore  arm, 
and  this  fame  diredlion  farther  eludes  the  violence  of  the  (hock,  inaf- 
much  as  the  hands  being  able  to  Aide  on  a little  forwards,  the  motion  is 
not  fo  fuddenly  flopped  as  it  would  have  been  without  this  circumftance. 
But  notwithftanding  this,  and  the  Joofe  attachment  of  the  fcapula,  which 
renders  the  application  of  the  weight  of  the  trunk  gradual,  a fall  upon 
the  hands  will  not  unfrequently  occafion,  in  the  joint  of  the  wrift,  the 
injuries  I have  been  mentioning. 
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The  principal  fymptoms  that  charaflerife  thefe  injuries,  are  an  acute 
pain,  and  a 1 welling,  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  with  a difficulty  of  moving 
the  part.  If  thefe  original  accidents  be  not  relieved,  an  abfcefs,  a caries, 
a complete  or  partial  anchylofis,  may  fuccecd  ; at  leaf!  I have  feen  inftan- 
ces  of  fome  of  thefe  terminations.  The  fymptoms  that  fir  ft  make  their 
appearance,  fufficiently  indicate  the  kind  of  remedies  to  which  we  muft 
have  recourfe  ; repeated  bleedings,  refolutive  topics,  more  or  lefs  fpiri- 
tuous;  in  certain  cafes,  emollients,  and  anodines  in  others  ; retentive  ban- 
dages calculated  to  prevent  every  motion  of  the  part;  are  the  only  means 
to  be  employed  in  the  firft  inftance.  But  when  the  primary  fymptoms 
are  relieved,  balfamic  embrocations  may  be  tried,  fuch  as  thole  made 
with  the  balfamum  tranquillum , the  mart'iatum , and  the  oil  of  nutmegs 
animated  with  a little  volatile  fpirit  of  fait  ammoniac  ; or  we  may  ufe  the 
foap  of  lead,  quickened  alfo  with  the  fpirit  above  mentioned.  I have 
employed  this  laft  with  fuccefs,  in  ftiffhefies  of  the  joints,  with  enlarge- 
ment. I have  feen  fome  complete  and  true  anchylofes,  and  two  incom- 
plete or  fpurious  ones,  in  confequence  of  counter-ftrokes  received  in  the 
joint  we  are  fpeaking  of  UJ,  which  have  all  happened  to  perfons  who  had 
neglefted  to  apply  in  time  for  proper  relief. 

1 

But  the  effects  of  thefe  counter-ftrokes  are  not  confined  to  the  wrift, 
they  moft  commonly  produce  a fra  flu  re  of  the  fore  arm  ; and  whether 
this  fradlure  be  ftmple  or  compound,  it  requires  no  other  method  of 
treatment  than  fuch  as  is  well  known.  It  muft  only  be  obferved,  that  as 
the  bones  are  at  fome  little  diftance  from  each  other,  it  is  neceflary, 
before  the  circular  roller  be  applied,  to  place  two  (lips  of  linen  of  tolera- 
ble thicknefs,  fo  as  to  anfwer  to  the  inter- o Aeons  fpace,  one  on  the  out, 
the  other  on  the  infide.  This  precaution  is  more  particularly  neceflary 
when  the  fraflure  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fore  arm,  and  if  it  be  near 
the  elbow  joint,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  put  the  arm  in  a fling;  it 
muft,  on  the  contrary,  be  kept  extended,  for  reafons  which  are  very 
evident. 
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If  in  ft  cad  of  falling  upon  the  hand,  the  perfon  falls  upon  his  elbow, 
and  that  the  olecranon  be  not  fradhired,  the  in  fide  of  the  joint  may  ex- 
perience a counter- ft roke  accompanied  with  fymptoms  more  or  lefs  vio- 
lent. and  which  may  he  attended  with  all  thole  fatal  confequences  which 
] have  mentioned  in  defcribing  the  effects  of  cou  n ter-  ft  roke  s in  the  joints 
of  the  lower  extremities. 


In  November  1768,  I opened,  in  a young  man  of  eighteen  years  of 
age,  an  abfcefs,  the  origin  of  which  was  in  the  elbow  joint,  and  which 
had  proceeded  from  a fimilar  caufe.  The  patient  had  felt  great  pain  at 
the  inftant  of  his  fall  ; a confiderable  Swelling  had  come  on  ; and  when 
I faw  him,  on  the  17th  day  after  the  accident,  he  had  a confiderable  de- 
gree of  fever  ; it  was  in  vain  that  I bled  him  twice,  and  applied  anodine 
and  emollient  refolutive  topics  to  the  tumour  ; it  terminated  in  fuppura- 
tion,  and  the  fluctuation  becoming  evident  a few  days  after,  I delayed 
not  the  opening  of  it.  The  pus  being  mixed  with  a glairy  fluid,  and 
the  introduction  of  my  finger  into  the  opening,  afcertained  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe.  The  patient  feemed  relieved  for  feme  days  after  the  opera- 
tion ; but  the  bad  fymptoms  foon  returned,  the  fever  increafed,  the  dis- 
charge became  foetid  ; the  edges  of  the  wound  were  livid  and  much 
Swelled  ; the  patient  was  delirious  ; and  during  the  Space  nearly  of  three 
weeks,  he  feemed  to  be  in  too  defperate  a Situation  for  us  even  to  be  able 
to  attempt  amputation  with  any  profpeft  of  fuccefs.  After  this  period, 
however,  he  grew  better  by  degrees  ; the  fymptoms  were  relieved,  and 
the  wound  being  drefled  with  dry  lint,  was  perfectly  healed,  without 
there  having  been  any  apparent  exfoliation  ; there  were  even  hopes,  when 
the  patient  went  out  of  the  hoipital,  that  the  joint  would  ftill  retain  a 
certain  freedom  of  motion. 

It  Seldom  happens  that  mifehiefs  are  produced  in  the  joints,  unlefs  in 
thole. cafes  where  the  fhock  is  not  confiderable  enough  to  occafion  a frac- 
ture ; but  let  us  fuppofe,  that  in  a fall  upon  the  elbow,  the  fhock  Should 
be  Sufficient  to  produce  a Solution  of  continuity  in  the  bone  ; it  will  either 
be  the  olecranon,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  fore  arm,  which  will  yield  to 
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the  immediate  application  of  the  force  upon  them  ; or  elfe  thefe  parts 
will  refib,  and  the  os  brachii  will  be  fractured  by  a counter- broke,  as  it 
frequently  happens.  The  os  brachii  will  either  be  broken  in  its  body, 
and  then  the  curative  intentions  are  too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  here, 
or  elle  this  bone  may  be  fractured  at  its  upper  extremity,  or  its  neck,  and 
in  that  cale  we  muft  take  fuch  precautions  as  the  feat  of  the  fracture  re- 
quires. Though  the  curative  indications  be  the  lame  as  in  all  other  frac- 
tures, yet  the  mode  of  fulfilling  them  is  different.  As  it  is  impoffible  to 
furround  the  fractured  part  with  a circular  roller,  after  having  put  the 
bones  into  a proper  lituation,  we  muft  apply  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm,  two  thin  comprelTes  which  muft  crofs  each  other  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  fhoulder,  while  the  axilla  and  the  in  fide  of  the  arm  muft  be  de- 
fended with  tow  or  lint,  previoufly  beeped,  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned 
comprefles,  in  a mixture  of  oil  of  rofes,  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  brandy  (UK 
The  arm  muft  afterwards  be  brought  dole  to  the  trunk,  while  any  hollows 
there  may  be  between  the  arm  and  the  trunk,  either  at  the  fore  or  the 
back  part,  muft  be  filled  up  with  lint  or  tow,  which  is  alio  to  be  put 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  and  the  fhoulder,  and  the  arm  is  then 
to  be  kept  in  the  lituation  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  by  the  circular 
turns  of  a roller  pabed  round  the  body  and  including  the  arm,  and  by  a 
bandage  fiomewhat  fimilar  to  the  capeline  for  the  clavicle,  taking  care 
only, that  the  roller  biould  be  long  enough  to  make  a fufficient  number 
of  turns  round  the  body.  The  arm  being  thus  immoveably  fixt  to  the 
trunk,  and  the  fore  arm  put  in  a bing,  nothing  can  prevent  the  re-union 
of  the  fraftured  pieces.  It  is  by  this  very  fimple  method,  which  is  fimilar 
to  that  of  M.  Moscate,  that  I have  cured  ieveral  fradhires  of  the  neck 
of  the  os  brachii  without  the  leaft  accident.  The  padding  recommended 
by  that  able  practitioner,  is  very  well  calculated  to  anfiwer  the  furgeon’s 
intentions  in  this  cafe:  and  we  may  have  recourfe  to  it,  if  we  think  pro- 
per, in  preference  to  any  other  mode  A 

But  the  block  tranfmitted  from  the  elbow  to  the  os  brachii,  may  leave 
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that  bone  entire,  and  make  ufe  of  it  merely  as  a medium,  by  which  the 
miichiefis  conveyed  to  a greater  diftance.  Thus  it  is  that  a frafture  of 
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the  proceffus  acromion  of  the  fcapula,  is  fometimes  produced  : the  fol- 
lowing is  an  inftance  of  it.  In  1769,  a man  carrying  a confiderable  load 
upon  his  left  fhoulder,  having  fallen  upon  the  right  elbow,  or  rather 
upon  the  upper  part>of  the  fore  arm,  while  bent  at  right  angles  with  the 
upper  arm  ; the  head  of  the  os  brachii  was  driven  with  fo  much  force 
againft  the  acromion,  that  the  procefs  was  fractured,  while  I perceived 
only  a (light  contufion  at  the  part  which  had  received  the  (hock.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me,  that  the  mechanifm  of  fuch  a fradlure  ought  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  method  of  cure  which  it  requires  of  itfelf.  In  what- 
ever manner  the  caufe  producing  the  frafture  may  have  a filed,  the  bufinefs 
is  to  bring  the  frafilured  extremities  into  exafil*  appofition,  and  to  maintain 
them  in  a (late  of  reft,  which  may  allow  of  the  infpiffation  of  the  inter- 
mediate juice  that  is  to  unite  them. 

This  double  intention  may  be  fulfilled,  by  keeping  the  arm  exactly 
fixed  to  the  trunk,  and  fupporting  it  in  luch  a manner,  that  the  head  of 
the  os  brachii  (hall  be  conftantly  kept  cloie  to  the  acromion,  the  motion 
of  which  is  afterwards  to  be  reftrained,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fcapula  and 
clavicle,  by  fuitable  comprefles,  and  by  the  capeline  of  the  fcapula, 
which  is  to  be  applied,  as  I have  juft  before  mentioned,  fo  as  to  include 
the  arm  in  the  circular  turns  which  this  bandage  makes  round  the  body  ; 
the  cure  will  be  the  more  complete  in  proportion  as  the  motion  of  all  thefe 
parts  (hall  have  been  more  confined.  For  this  reafon,  in  order  more 
effectually  to  anfwer  this  enential  indication,  we  muft  fill  up,  with  lint 
or  cotton  dipt  in  the  mixture  above  mentioned,  all  the  hollows  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  arm,  above  and  below  the  clavicle,  &c.  and  this 
before  we  apply  the  roller.  Thefe  were  nearly  the  modes  of  proceeding 
I adopted  in  the  cafe  juft  mentioned,  and  which  fucceeded  fo  well,  that 
the  patient  enjoyed,  a few  months  after,  a greater  freedom  of  motion 
than  I expected,  confidence;  what  authors  have  faid  of  this  frafiture. 
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Bat  fuppofing  that  the  direction  of  a violent  Chock  fhould  be  fuch,  that 
th  e os  brachii  fhall  not  (offer  any  fraffure  either  in  its  body,  or  at  its 
neck,  and  that  it  (hall  not  be  driven  againft  the  aero  < ion,  the  fhock  is 
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then  conveyed  almoft  entirely  to  the  infide  of  the  joint,  where  it  may 
produce  accidents  proportioned  to  its  violence.  An  acute  pain,  a fweliing 
more  or  lefs  coniiderable,  with  inflammation,  fubfequent  abfcefles,  and 
a caries  of  the  bones,  are  fometimes  the  effeCt  of  Inch  a (hock.  In  July 
1765,  a mamfeli  from  a horfe,  and  pitched  upon  his  right  fhoulder  ; the 
pain,  which  was  at  firft  rather  acute,  was  relieved  by  two  bleedings,  and 
by  refolutive  applications  ; but  it  was  not  completely  removed  ; fome 
particular  motions  were  always  painful,  and  the  pain  increafed  upon 
change  of  weather ; this  the  patient  attributed  to  the  rheumatifm,  to 
which  he  had  been  fubjeCt  for  many  years,  and  which  he  imagined  to 
be  fixed  upon  this  part.  Eight  months  having  elapfed  in  this  fituation,  he 
was  feized  in  March  1766,  with  a high  fever,  for  which  he  was  blooded 
four  times.  A week  afterwards,  the  fever  having  ftill  continued  with 
violence,  he  felt  in  the  right  fhoulder,  a pain  more  coniiderable  than 
ulual,  with  a difficulty  of  motion  which  he  had  not  yet  experienced,  and 
a tumour  appeared,  which  was  confidered  as  the  crifis  of  the  difeafe. 
The  fweliing  grew  larger,  and  the  pain,  which  increafed  notwithflanding 
the  application  of  anodines,  did  not  feem  to  give  way,  till  it  might  be  pre- 
fumed that  a fuppuration  was  formed.  The  collection  of  matter  not 
being,  however,  evident  to  the  touch,  anodine  and  fuppurating  topics 
were  ftill  continued  for  more  than  three  weeks.  The  fluctuation  being 
then  apparent,  an  abfeefs  was  opened  on  the  lateral,  outward,  and  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  which  furnifhed  a very  great  quantity  of  well-condition- 
ed pus.  It  was  thought  that  the  patient  was  faved  by  this  evacuation, 
becaufe  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  only  a critical  abfeefs  ; but  we  were  loon 
undeceived  ; the  fever  did  not  give  way,  the  abfeefs  ftill  furnifhed  a great 
quantity  of  matter,  and  fome  fmall  particles  of  bone  were  found  at  in- 
tervals in  the  difeharge.  This  unfortunate  difeovery  rendered  the  nature 
of  the  malady  no  longer  doubtful,  any  more  than  the  imminent  dan- 
ger in  which  the  patient  was  ; notwithflanding  all  the  care  that  could 
be  taken  of  him,  he  fell  into  a heftic,  which  increafed  by  degrees,  and 
deftroyed  him  in  three  months  after  the  opening  of  the  abfeefs.  Upon 
examining  the  fhoulder  joint,  I found  the  head  of  the  os  hrachii,  and 
that  of  the  fcapula,  affected  with  a deep  caries. 
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Might  I be  allowed  to  hazard  home  conjectures  upon  this  difeafe,  I 
fliould  lay,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  fever  which  came  on,  was  in- 
dependent of  the  effects  of  the  (hock  on  the  joint,  feeing  that  it  preceded, 

feveral  days,  the  pain  and  the  fwelling  of  the  part  ; but  it  mav  alfo  be 

• < * 

1 imagined,  that  without  the  previous  mifchiefs  in  the  joint,  the  fever 
would  not  have  occafioned  thofe  appearances  which  I obferved  after  the 
death  of  the  patient.  Still  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  firfb  inftance,  we  can- 
not  carry  too  far  the  precautions  which  ought  to  be  taken  after  violent 
(hocks  in  the  joints : it  is  right. to  recal  to  our  memory,  and  to  that 
of  others,  that  in  thefe  cafes,  we  are  not  to  buffer  patients  to  remain  in 
that  (bate  of  confident  fecurity,  which  they  derive  from  being  affured,  that 
they  have  neither  a diflocation  nor  a fradture.  M. 

In  continuing  to  trace  the  effects  of  counter- ftrokes  upon  the  bones 
that  compofe  the  upper  extremities,  we  find,  that  the  laft  of  the  pieces 
that  concur  in  this  ftrudture,  in  afcending  from  below  upwards,  is  as 
much,  and  even  more,  expofed  to  them  than  any  other;  this  is  fo  cer- 
tain, that  there  are  very  few  fradbures  of  the  clavicle  that  are  the 
confequence  of  an  immediate  (broke  upon  this  bone  ; fome  times  it  is 
occafioned  by  a fall  on  the  elbow  ; fometimes  by  a fall  or  a blow  on  the 
(boulder,  or  on  the  fcapula.  I have  feen  feveral  inftances  of  fradbures  of 
the  clavicle,  that  have  happened  in  all  thefe  different  ways.  The  mecha- 
nifm  of  them  is  fo  Ample,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  explain  it.  Neither 
(hall  I give  an  account  of  any  of  the  cafes,  becaufe  they  would  contain 
nothing  but  trivial  observations,  little  calculated  to  appear  before  the 
refpedtable  body  who  are  my  judges ; nor  (hall  I mention  any  thing 
of  the  mode  of  cure,  which  is  fufficiently  known,  and  requires,  befides, 
no  alteration  refpedting  the  caufe  producing  the  fradbure  : I (hall  only 
recommend  Mr.  Brasdor’s  bandage,  as  preferable  to  every  other  method 
of  keeping  the  (boulders  conftantly  back. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  fedbion  by  obferving,  that  if  it  be  fufficient,  in 
order  to  clafs  any  injury  among  the  effedls  of  counter- ftrokes,  that  it 
fhould  have  taken  place  in  a part  diftant  from  that  which  received  the 
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ftroke,  the  effeCts  of  counter- ft rokes  on  the  external  parts  will  be  con- 
fiderably  increafed  ; for  in  this  general  acceptation,  diflocations  are  always 
produced  by  this  caufe.  We  cannot  doubt  of  this,  when  we  fee  that  a 
diflocation  of  the  thigh  is  alrnoft  always  the  refult  of  a ftiock,  of  a rehl- 
tnnce,  or  of  a power  applied  towards  the  lower  extremity  of  that  bone  ; 
the  fame  may  be  faid  of  a luxation  of  the  wrift,  of  the  elbow,  of  the 
fhoulder,  of  the  clavicle,  of  the  lower  jaw,  of  the  leg,  &c.  The  bone 
always  receives  the  ftroke  either  at  the  extremity  oppofite  to  that  which 
is  diflocated,  or  in  its  body  : there  are  even  few  inftances  wdiere  the  ftiock 
applied  immediately  to  the  joint,  could  poftibly  produce  the  kinds  of 
accidents  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  In  making  this  obfervation,  I 
do  not  mean  to  explain  the  mechanifm  by  which  diflocations  are  produced ; 
this  is  a point  which  it  was  impoffible  ever  to  miftake  ; we  only  give  the 
name  of  counter-ftroke  to  this  mechanifm,  without  making  any  addition 
to  the  well-known  theory  of  thefe  accidents  ; nor  does  this  bring  any 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  treatment  required  for  luxations.  It  is  wrell 
known  wThat  proceedings  are  to  be  adopted  in  all  cafes  of  this  kind,  either 
to  accomplilh  the  reduction  of  the  diflocation,  to  maintain  the  parts  re- 
duced in  their  fituation,  or  to  relieve  the  prefent  and  counteract  future 
mifchiefs.  All  thefe  points  of  doCtrine  have  been  difcufied  by  the  mod  able 
practitioners ; and  I cannot  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  with  of  the  Academy 
that  we  fhould  take  a review  of  all  kinds  of  luxations,  becaufe  they  are 
efFeCts  of  counter- ftrokes,  if  even  we  had  any  interefting  obfervation s 
to  offer  upon  fome  of  thefe  injuries.  What  is  here  faid  of  difloca- 
tions, I alfo  fay  of  a wrench,  and  of  a diaftafis,  which  are  likewufe  the 
effeCt  of  counter- ftrokes,  fince  the  mifchief  is  not  done  to  the  part  that 
receives  the  ftroke.  With  refpeCt  to  the  treatment  of  thefe  complaints, 
we  have  nothing  to  propofe  which  is  not  already  known.  Repeated 
bleedings,  refolutive,  emollient,  and  lometimes  Ipiricuous  applications,  re- 
tentive bandages,  and  above  all  things,  ablolute  reft,  are  the  means  to  be 
preferred  in  all  fuch  cafes;  and  I only  mention  them  here,  that  I may 
not  be  fupoofed  to  have  overlooked  this  part  of  the  effeCls  of  counter- 
ftroke  s. 
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P A R T II. 

TO  EXPLAIN  THE  EFFECTS  OF  COUNTER- STROKES  UPON  THE 
SEVERAL  VISCERA  CONTAINED  IN  THE  CAVITIES  OF  THE 
HUMAN  BODY,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE  CRANIUM;  AND  TO 
POINT  OUT  THE  TREATMENT  THAT  MIGHT  BE  EMPLOYED 
MOST  SUCCESSFULLY  AGAINST  THE  MISCHIEFS  THAT  ARE 
PRODUCED  BY  THEM, 


D AILY  experience  too  evidently  proves,  that  very  ferious  accidents 
are  often  the  effect  of  a commotion,  or  violent  concuflion,  which  the 
principal  vifcera  of  the  human  body  experience,  after  a (hock  given  to  a 
part  which  is  often  at  a great  diftance  from  the  cavity  containing  thefe 
vifcera.  This  kind  of  injury  is  not  confined  to  that  vifcus  only  which  is 
placed  within  the  cranium.  The  vifcera  that  are  inclofed  within  the 
thorax  and  the  abdomen,  are  alio  expofed  to  it,  although  molt  of  the 
precautions  taken  by  nature  to  avoid  t lie  too  great  commotion  which 
the  brain  might  experience  in  cafes  of  leaps,  or  falls,  are  common  to  tiie 
other  vifcera.  We  ihall,  however,  obierve,  and  indeed  it  cannot  be 
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other  wile,  that  in  the  moft  ordinary  instances  of  falls,  the  vifcera  of  the 
thorax  are  lefs  expofed  to  the  effects  of  coimter-ftrok.es,  than  thofe  which 
are  contained  in  the  pelvis.  This  is  the  confequence,  both  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  parts,  calculated  to  abforb  motion,  which  are  found  between 
the  feet  and  the  cheft,  and  of  the  power  which  the  cheft  has  of  being 
extended  ft  ill  farther  downwards,  when  the  motion  of  the  pelvis  is  already 
flopped.  In  this,  as  in  the  firft  part,  we  find  the  divifion  ready  marked 
out,  and  we  adopt  it  the  more  willingly,  as  it  is  very  natural,  and  well 
calculated  completely  to  ill uft rate  the  laft  part  of  the  queftion  we  have  to 
treat  of.  We  fhall  therefore  begin  by  explaining  the  effects  of  counter- 
ftrokes  upon  the  vifcera  contained  in  the  abdomen,  and  fhali  conclude 
this  effay  by  examining  thefe  effects  upon,  the  organs  inclofed  in  the  cavity 
of  the  cheft* 
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I. 


TO  EXPLAIN  THE  EFFECTS  OF  COUNTER-STROKES  UPON  THE 
SEVERAL  VISCERA  CONTAINED  IN  THE  CAVITY  OF  THE 
ABDOMEN,  AND  TO  POINT  OUT  THE  MODES  OF  CURE  BEST 
ADAPTED  TO  RESIST  THEIR  CONSEQUENCES. 


IT  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  the  fudden  ftoppage  of  motion  of  the 
pelvis,  in  inftances  of  falls  or  leaps,  muft  give  rife  to  a fhock,  or  com- 
motion in  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen,  fo  much  the  more  violent,  as  the 
fliock  fh all  have  been  greater,  and  as  the  feveral  bony  pieces,  by  means 
of  which  the  fhock  is  tranfmitted,  fliall  have  efcaped  being  fradtured ; it 
is  the  fame  as  in  a concuffion  of  the  brain,  which  is  never  more  confider- 
able  after  a violent  fhock,  than  where  there  is  no  fradlure  in  the  bones 
of  the  cranium. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  fliocks  which  the  vif- 
cera of  the  abdomen  may  experience,  in  cafe  of  leaps,  falls  &c.  fcarcely 
produce  any  mifchief  in  them,  except  when  thefe  vifcera  are  in  an  un- 
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natural,  or  at  lea  ft,  not  an  ordinary  ftate.  At  any  rate,  the  injuries  they 
may  be  expofed  to  in  thefe  inftances  themfelves,  are  always  the  effedt  of 
counter  ftrokes,  taken  in  the  moll  extenfive  fenfe.  Thus  it  is,  that  abor- 
tion and  its  confequences  may  be  confldered  as  the  effed  of  Inch  a caufe* 
The  mod  trifling  fall,  or  a falfe  ftep,  are  fometimes  fufficient  to  produce 
it,  becaufe,  in  thefe  circumftances,  the  motion  of  the  pelvis  being  already 
flopped,  while  the  placenta,  fixed  to  the  uterus,  ftill  tends  to  move  down- 
wards with  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  fall,  an  effort  is  made  upon  that 
part  of  the  womb  to  which  it  is  fixed,  which  would  feparate  it  much 
more  frequently  than  we  obferve  this  to  happen,  if  it  experienced  any 
refiftance  from  the  womb,  or  if  the  uterus  had  not  nearly  the  fame  tendency 
downwards  as  that  fpongy  body  has.  But  this  circumftance,  fo  favourable 
in  preventing  its  feparation  in  ordinary  and  habitual  motions,  becomes  in- 
fufficient  when  the  pelvis  buffers  fhocks  of  any  violence  : the  divulfion  of 
the  placenta  becomes  then  almoft  a neceffary  confequence,  notwithflanding 
the  power  which  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  has  to  follow  its  motion  down- 
wards, and  notwithftanding  the  prefence  of  the  waters,  which  take  off  fo 
conflderably  from  the  weight  of  the  placenta  itfelf.  We  know  in  what 
manner  the  feparation  of  this  organ,  when  begun  in  one  fpot,  extends 
itfelf  by  means  of  the  fluid,  which  iffuing  from  the  fmall  ruptured  fibres* 
is  extravafated  between  the  placenta  and  the  fides  of  the  uterus  ; we  know 
how  the  flux  of  the  blood  is  brought  on,  and  laftly,  how  the  pains 
which  come  on,  give  rife  to  premature  labour.  With  refpedt  to  the  pro- 
per means  of  preventing  this  alarming  accident,  every  burgeon  is  acquainted 
with  them.  Bleeding,  reft,  and  diet,  are  the  remedies  beft  adapted  to 
the  complaint,  and  they  fometimes  fucceed;  the  mod  complete  reft 
efpecially,  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  This  is  at  leaft  all  that  can  be  done 
by  art,  under  fuch  circumftances.  It  Is  by  the  fame  mechanifm,.  that  a fall, 
upon  the  feet,  or  upon  the  knees,  a leap,  &c.  may  produce  a recent 
hernia,  or  force  down  an  old  one,  and  thus  become  the  diftant  caufe  of 
all  the  mifchiefs  that  may  enfue.  It  is  by  the  fame  mechanifm  that  a 
fchirrous  tefticle,  which  is  not  fupported  by  a fufpenfory,  in  the  fhocks 
which  are  the  confequence  of  the  fall,  may  occaflon  a dragging  down  of 
the  cord,  and  excite  a pain  in  it  which  may  be  communicated  to  the  tef- 
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tide  itfelf,  and  cccafion  the  fchirrus  to  degenerate  into  a cancer.  Thus 
it  is  too,  that  a counter-ftroke,  taken  in  the  mod  extenfive  lenfe,  may 
occafion  pain  in, a womb  that  is  fvvelled  and  inclined  to  become  feirrhous, 
which  may  change  the  nature  of  this  termination  into  a worfe.  Even  in 
inftances  where  this  vilcus  is  not  in  a difeafed  hate,  it  may  give  rife  to 

hemorrhages  very  difficult  of  cure.  Are  we  not  alfo  to  confider  as  the 
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refult  of  the  kind  of  caufe,  the  effe&s  of  which  we  are  inveftigatinrr,  to 
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thole  pains,  which,  after  a fall,  were  felt  in  the  abdomen  of  a woman, 
who,  for  fome  years  part,  had  had  a fchirrhus  of  one  of  the  ovaries  ; and 
muft  we  not  attribute  to  the  fame  caufe,  the  fatal  alteration  which  hap- 
pened, after  a fimilar  event,  in  a tumour  of  the  fame  fort  in  the  liver  ? 
1 have  feen  all  thefe  fatal  accidents  be  the  i/efult  of  imprudent  leaps,  or  of 
falls  upon  the  lower  extremities,  or  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 


It  is  not,  however,  always  neceffary,  that  the  effects  of  counter-ftrokcs 
fhould  fall  on  difeafed  vifeera,  in  order  to  give  rife  to  diforders  which 
were  not  previoufly  exifting  there.  1 have  feen  a man  who  before  enjoyed 
a good  if  ate  of  health,  void  almofl  pure  blood  through  the  urethra  for 
feveral  days  together,  and  this  on  account  of  having  fallen  aftride,  from 
almofl  the  height  of  two  feet,  upon  a bar  of  iron.  From  that  time  he  has 
always  been  fubjedl  to  nephritic  colics,  and  to  a frequency  of  voiding  his 
urine,  attended  with  an  habitual  difeharge  of  fmall  gravel ; diforders  to 
which  he  was  entire  ftranger  before  his  fall.  From  whence  did  this 
blood  proceed  ; from  the  bladder,  or  from  the  kidneys  ? In  what  manner 
has  this  counter-ftroke  been  able  to  produce  a haemorrhage  in  the  urinary 
channels,  and  give  rife  to  thofe  habitual  nephritic  colics  which  torment 
the  patient  ? Thefe  are  queftions,  the  folution  of  which  would  be  as  life- 
ful  as  fatis factory  ; but  I am  far  from  pretending  to  folve  them.  It  appears 
to  me,  however,  from  the  pain  which  the  patient  told  me  he  plainly 
felt  at  the  inftant  of  his  fall,  about  the  region  of  the  loins,  and  from  the 
dull  pain  which  he  complains  of  ever  fince  in  that  part,  that  the  kidneys 
may  be  confidered  as  thofe  of  the  urinary  organs  which  buffered  moft  by 
the  commotion.  The  branches  of  the  renal  plexus  of  nerves  being  vio- 
lently 
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lently  affe£led  at  the  inftant  of  the  fhock,  may  have  injured  the  vafcular 
fyftem  fo  much,  as  to  occafion  a haemorrhage  in  the  internal  ftrudture  of 
the  organ  ; or  elfe  thefe  nerves  might,  perhaps,  leave  the  fecretory  canals 
in  fuch  a ftate  of  atony,  that  in  the  firft  inftant  of  the  accident  the  blood 
might  pais  into  them  indifcriminately  with  the  aqueous  fluid  that  was 
to  be  fecreted  in  the  kidney ; and  indeed,  fuch  a difturbance  in  the  inter- 
nal organization  of  this  vifcus  was  very  likely  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  thofe  gravelly  concretions  which  the  patient  voids  with  his  urine  ever 
iince  that  period.  This  is  now  eight  months  ago,  during  which  time 
the  patient  hath  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a quantity  of  the  decodlion  of 
marfh-mallows  and  linfeed  ; a drink  whien  may  poffibiy  have  contributed 
to  keep  up  his  tendency  to  a nephritic  colic.  The  good  effects  he  finds 
from  faponacepus  and  balfamic  aftringent  remedies,  the  ufe  of  which  he 
has  continued  for  fome  days  part,  would  leem  to  confirm  my  conjectures. 


The  following  cafe  affords  alfo  a very  ft  inking  inftance  of  the  effect  of 
counter-ftrokes,  which,  though  trifling,  yet  from  being  often  repeated, 
have  given  rife  to  fatal  dil orders.  A tradefman,  little  accuftomed  to  go 
on  horfe-back,  having  rid  fix  and  thirty  miles  at  full  trot,  upon  a bad 
hackney  horfe,  found  himfelf  overcome  with  fatigue.  On  his  return,  he 
vomited,  and  was  feized  with  a pain  in  the  epigaftric  region,  which  he 
thought  reft  would  remove.  It  continued,  however,  with  a degree  of 
violence  for  fome  days,  during  which  time,  he  would  not  fubmit  to  lofe 
blood,  although  he  had  fome  fever,  and  vomited  whenever  he  took  any 
lolid  food  ; nor  did  he  even  obferve  the  abfolute  reft  that  had  been  en- 
joined to  him.  The  pain  being  fomewhat  abated,  and  the  vomitings 
returning  at  intervals  only,  he  took  little  notice  of  his  complaint  for  fome 
time  ; but  the  pain  ft  ill  fubfifting,  and  the  vomitings  having  never  left  him 
entirely,  he  began  to  grove  uneafy,  and  had  recourfe  to  remedies  which 
were  not  well  adapted  to  his  cale  ; an  emetic  was  adminiftered  to  him 
twice  ; and  he  was  ordered  to  take  wormwood  wine.  The  complaint, 
far  from  diminifning,  increafed  ; the  vomitings  became  more  frequent ; 
and  after  having  lived  two  years,  trying  a variety  of  medicines,  the  patient 
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was  reduced  to  fuch  a ft  ate,  that  his  ftomach  would  ret. an  nothing  but 
• liq  uids  ; and  thele  he  at  length  became  unable  to  pals,  for  they  were 
thrown  up  again  in  large  quantities,  after  having  remained  fometime.  two 
or  three  days  in  the  ftomach.  The  patient  fell  at  length  into  a maraftnu.% 
and  died  in  an  aftonifhing  lfate  of  emaciation.  Upon  opening  the  bodv , 
I found  the  liver  very  hard,  without  being  much  increafed  in  1'ize ; 
the  pancreas  was  fchirrhous  at  that  part  of  it  which  is  next  to  the  duo- 
denum ; and  this  inteftine,  partaking  of  the  difeafe  of  the  pancreas,  was 
almoft  entirely  obliterated  ; the  ftomach  was  exceedingly  large,  and  the 
inteftines  were  fcarce  bigger  than  thole  of  a chicken. 

• 

Befides  all  the  pernicious  effects  of  counter-ftrokes  upon  the  principal 
vifeera  of  the  abdomen,  how  frequently  has  not  this  kind  of  caufe  given 
rile  to  a mortal  commotion  In  the  Ipinal  marrow  ? There  are  few  prac- 
titioners who  cannot  produce  fome  inftance  of  a pally  in  the  lower  extre- 
mities, coming  on  in  confequence  of  a fall,  without  either  diflocation  or 
fradture  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  A girl  o t leven  years  of  age,  walking  in 
a waxed  room,  having  fallen  backwards,  was  unable  to  rife  again.  Being 
lifted  up  and  put  to  bed,  fhe  was  examined  ; and  although  none  of  the 
bones  that  compofe  the  fpine  were  found  injured  or  displaced,  yet  the  lower 
extremities  had  loft  all  power  of  motion.  The  father  having  refilled  to 
fuffer  his  child  to  be  blooded  in  the  firft  inftanqe,  the  parts  were  only 
rubbed  with  warm  cloths,  and  fumigated  with  various  aromatics,  while 
vulnerary  remedies  were  internally  adminiftered.  Notwithftanding  thefc 
affiftances,  and  bleeding,  which  was  afterwards  performed,  the  parts 
never  recovered  their  power  of  motion  ; and  the  girl  lived  only  between 
two  and  three  months  after  the  fall.  We  could  not  obtain  leave  to  open 
the  body  ; but  it  is  very  certain,  that  there  was  no  appearance  externally, 

which  indicated  any  kind  of  injury  done  ta  the  bones. 

/ 
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With  refpeft  to  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  in  the  feveral  cafes 
which  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fymptoms 
which  are  or  may  be  the  refult  of  counter-ftrokes,  the  eftedls  of  which 
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are  felt  either  in  the  principal  vifcera  of  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  leem  to  indicate,  that  the  curative  intentions 
to  be  purfued,  muff  be  nearly  the  fame,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  the  parts  differing  the  mifchief.  Accordingly,  in  the  fcveral  inftan-* 
ces  we  have  been  mentioning,  bleeding,  reft5  and  ft  rid  diet,  are  tire 
chief  remedies  to  be  employed. 


/ 
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SECTION  IX. 

TO  EXPLAIN  THE  EFFECTS  OF  COUNTER-STROKES  ON  THE 
VISCERA  CONTAINED  IN  THE  CAVITY  OF  THE  CHEST,  AND 
THE  MODE  OF  TREATING  THEM. 


A LT HOUGH,  in  cafes  of  leaps,  and  falls  upon  the  feet,  or  on  the 
nates,  the  effcfb  of  counter-ftrokes,  for  the  reafons  before  mentioned* 
can  feldom  be  conveyed  to  the  vifeera  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax:, lb  as  to  difturb  the  functions  of  tliefe  vifeera  ; it  is  not  however  ait 
uncommon  thing  to  find,  that  the  kind  of  motion  communicated  to  the 
chef:  in  this  way,  produces  evident  mifehief  in  the  lungs  ; but  it  mu  ft  be 
acknowledged,  that  this  happens  more  particularly,  when  there  is  lome 
difeafe  in  this  organ.  Accordingly,  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  that  if 
the  lungs  be  affected  with  tubercles,  if  they  be  partly  fchirrous,  or  have 
recently  coatradfed  adhefions  in  coniequence  of  inflammation,  the  com- 
motion they  would  experience,  in  cafe  of  any  fall,  might  give  occaiion  to 
dangerous  divulfiorn,  to  rupture  of  veflels,  and  to  an  hoemoptoe.  Thus  it 
is  that  I have  feen  the  mere  fhaking  of  a horfe.,  haften  the  death  of  per- 
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fons  whofe  lungs  were  much  affedled  with  tubercles.  It  mu  ft  not,  how* 
ever,  be  imagined,  that  the  lungs,  though  free  from  the  difeafed  ftate 
above-mentioned,  fhould  ftill  be  entirely  fheltered  from  the  effects  of 
counter-ftrokes  in  cafes  of  leaps  or  falls  upon  the  lower  extremities.  I 
have  feen  perfons,  without  any  tendency  to  diforder  in  the  lungs,  feized 
with  a {pitting  of  blood,  after  fuch  falls,  and  incur  all  the  dangers  of  an 
hoemoptoe,  I have  known  others  complain  of  a painful  dragging  le illa- 
tion between  the  two  (boulders,  at  the  place  where  the  lungs  are  more 
particularly  attached  to  the  fpinal  column  ; which  was  certainly  owing 
to  a divulfion  of  the  connections  that  fix  this  rather  weighty  vifcus  to 
that  part.  I have  alfo  feen  inftances  of  perfons,  who  having  fallen  upon 
their  heels,  from  the  height  of  about  two  or  three  feet  only,  have  been 
feized  with  fainting  fits  to  an  extreme  degree.  This  fymptom  may  pof- 
libly  be  confidered  as  the  effedt  of  a violent  commotion,  which  the  heart 
may  have  experienced  at  the  time  of  the  fhock.  I am,  however,  more 
inclined  to  think,  that  thefe  faintings,  among  which  I have  feen  an  in- 
ftance  of  their  returning  for  three  weeks  together,  every  time  that  the 
trunk  was  thrown  into  a vertical  pofition,  are  the  effedl  of  a conculiion 
of  the  brain,  a difeafe  which  is  not  the  object  of  our  prefent  enquiry ; 
but  the  vifcera  of  the  thorax  may  experience  injurious  concuffions,  by 
- other  means  befide  that  of  a fall  on  the  feet,  or  a leap  from  a certain 
height.  Every  blow  received  externally  upon  the  parts  which  form  the 
cavity,  may  occafion  confiderable  injuries  in  thefe  vifcera,  eVen.  when 
the  bony  compages  that  furrounds  them,  (hall  remain  unhurt.  In  this 
cafe,  the  heart  cannot  always  avoid  the  effeffs  of  fuch  counter-ftrokes. 
We  know  the  kinds  of  mifchief  which  may  happen,  by  this  way,  to 
thefe  important  vifcera,  and  the  curative  means  to  be  employed  againft 
them  ; the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  contufion  which  the  liver  may  re- 
ceive from  a violent  blow  on  the  falfe  ribs.  Repeated  bleedings,  a ftridt 
diet,  diluting  liquors,  and  refolutive  lpirituous  applications,  are  almoft 
the  only  remedies  to  be  ufed  in  thefe  cafes.  I have  undoubtedly  faid 
enough  to  prove  the  danger  of  very  violent  fhocks,  even  when  they  fall 
upon  parts  of  a more  compact  texture  than  the  brain,  and  to  explain  the 
wifdom  and  forefight  which  nature  has  difplayed,  in  arranging  the  contri- 
vances 
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vances  deftined  to  avoid  or  to  diminifh  the  effects  of  thefe  concufTions. 
It  remains  only,  to  finilh  this  eflay,  that  I fhould  give  a lummary  reca- 
pitulation of  the  effects  of  counter-ftrokes,  confidered  either  in  their 
limited,  or  their  moft  extenfive  fenfe ; and  to  explain  the  principal  cura- 
tive intentions  beft  adapted  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  mifchiefs  that  may 
refult  from  them. 

From  what  has  been  hitherto  faid,  we  fee  how  many  different  difeafes 
may  be  referred  to  one  fmgle  caufe  ; and  how  various  and  numerous  are 
the  effeds  of  counter-ftrokes,  It  is  not  therefore,  without  foundation, 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  this  eflay,  I declared,  that  the  moft  ferious  dis- 
orders of  furgery,  and  I might  have  added,  of  medicine,  arofe  from  a 
fimilar  caufe.  All  diflocations,  wTrenches,  every  diaftafis,  all  contufions 
in  the  joints  of  the  extremities,  disjunctions  of  the  lac  rum,  divulfion  of 
the  ligaments  that  conned  it,  and  feveral  of  the  injuries  that  happen  to 
the  pieces  that  conftitute  the  fpine,  are  they  not  the  effeds  of  counter- 
ftrokes  ? Are  not  moft  fractures  accomplifhed  by  the  fame  mechanifm,  as 
well  as  moft  abortions,  defcents  of  the  uterus,  and  herniae  ? Doth  not 
this  caufe  frequently  make  fchirrous  tumours  degenerate  into  cancers,  or 
produce  the  fame  effed  on  other  fwellings  of  a fimilar  tendency  ? Have 
not  counter-ftrokes  often  given  rife  to  evident  mifchiefs  in  the  import- 
ant organs  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  when  they  were  in  a diftempered 
ftate,  and  fometimes  when  they  were  found  ? The  moft  ferious  difor- 
ders  of  the  brain,  which  we  have  not  noticed,  on  account  of  the  limits 
prefcribed  by  the  Academy,  are  they  not  the  refult  of  counter-ftrokes  ? 

How  many  fubordinate  accidents  afterwards  lucceed  all  thefe  original  dif- 

/ 

orders  which  we  have  enumerated  ? From  all  thefe  circumftances,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  counter-ftrokes  are  among  the  moft  general 
caules  of  the  diiorders  to  which  our  frail  machine  is  fubjed. 

But  notwithftanding  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  original  acci- 
dents which  are  derived  from  this  Tingle  caufe,  we  obferve,  with  fatisfac^ 
tion,  that  the  intentions  of  cure  to  be  followed  in  order  to  counterad 
theie  effeds,  whatever  they  may  be*  are  always  nearly  the  fame,  when 
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the  injury  hath  happened  in  the  vifcera  contained  in  the  feveral  cavities, 
the  brain  itfelf  not  excepted.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that  in  all  thefe 
cafes,  repeated  bleedings,  perfect  reft,  and  ftrid  diet,  are  the  remedies 
to  be  preferred  (ZK  External  applications  in  cafes  where  they  can  be  em- 
ployed, are  only  acceffory  remedies,  which  however  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lcfted  ; they  mu  ft  only  be  varied  according  to  circumftances.  Some- 
times they  are  only  to  be  fuch  as  to  defend  the  parts,  at  other  times,  re- 
folutive  fpirituous  topics  are  to  be  applied  ; fometimes  emollient,  relax- 
ing and  anodine  remedies  ; fometimes  faponaceous,  balfamic,  aftringent 
aromatics,  tonics,  and  artificial  pumping  upon  the  part,  with  natural  or 
artificial  medicinal  waters,  &c.  Thefe  are  all  fubordinate  methods,  to 
which  we  are  fometimes  the  more  obliged  to  have  recourfe,  the  more  we 
have  neglefted,  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  principal  modes  of  cure  which 
we  have  treated  of. 

■ - ^ . i 

A fubjefl  fo  difficult,  and  foextenfive,  required  more  genius  to  be  well 
underftood,  more  talents  and  knowledge  to  be  treated  to  the  fatisfadlion 
of  the  Academy.  I have  at  leaft  exerted  my  beft  endeavours  to  fulfill 
the  conditions  of  the  thefis  ; and  can  only  judge  of  my  efforts,  without 
being  anlwerable  for  the  fuccefs  of  them  ; nor  fhall  I think  my  labours 
ufelefs,  if  they  can  only  intitle  me  to  borne  attention  from  thofe  who 
are  to  decide  upon  them. 
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(a)  I DO  not  mean  to  fay,  that  writers  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of 
this  kind  of  caufe,  although  they  have  not  mentioned  it  under  the  fpecific 
term  of  counter- ft roke  ; much  lefs  do  I aflert,  that  their  practice  has  never 
been  directed  according  to  the  mechanifm,  by  which  the  complaints  they 
obferved,  had  been  produced.  This  would  be  to  allow  neither  reflection 
nor  genius  to  our  predeceflors.  I imagine  only,  that  in  many  cafes,  their 
attention  has  been  rather  engaged  in  difcovering  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent, than  in  reflecting  upon  the  feveral  ways  in  which  it  might  have 
been  produced. 

(b)  We  mull  here  make  an  allowance,  for  the  lofs  of  the  power  of 
motion,  by  communication. 

(c)  This  is  the  cafe  of  the  cable  that  is  veered  away,  for  a certain 
time,  in  order  to  ftop  the  boat  gradually.  If  the  head  bore  upon  an  in- 
flexible column,  its  motion,  in  falling  upon  the  feet,  would  be  flopped,  at 
the  very  inftant  that  the  feet  came  to  the  ground  ; while  the  foft  viicus 
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contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  would  continue  to  ftrike  again  ft 
the  bafis  of  this  cavity,  with  all  the  force  that  would  have  been  imparted 
to  it,  by  the  velocity  it  would  have  acquired  in  the  fall  This  would 
produce,  in  the  organization  of  this  important  vilcus,  a diftui  banco  of 
the  fame  kind  as  that  which  wasobferved  in  the  brain  of  a criminal,  who, 
running  from  a few  paces  back,  dafhed  bis  head  again  ft  the  wall  of  his 
prifom  But  the  cartilages  which  line  all  the  joints,  tbofe  which  unite 
the  vertebras  with  each  other,  and  efpecially  the  various  inflexions  of  the 
body  in  falls  upon  the  feet,  are  the  caufe  that  the  head,  coming  near  the 
ground  when  thefe  parts  are  already  at  reft,  can  only  lofe  its  motion  in  a 
gradual  and  imperceptible  manner. 

(d)  I have  feen  patients,  cured  of  a frafture  of  the  fibula,  remaining 
a long  time  unable  to  walk  without  crutches. 

(e)  This  was  the  third  death  I had  feen  happen  at  the  fame  period, 
and  with  the  fame  fymptoms,  after  compound  iraftures  of  the  legs  which 
had  been  well  reduced ; this  circumftance  led  me  to  refleft.  I inquired 
for  the  limb,  and  examined  the  ftateof  the  tibia  ; the  marrow  contained  in 
the  cylinder  of  this  bone,  was  fomewhat  in  a flate  of  diffolution  towards  the 
fraftured  extremities,  and  the  fmeli  of  it  was  putrid  in  the  higheft  degree. 
This  circumftance  made  me  imagine,  that  a portion  of  the  putrid  miafmata 
produced  by  the  diffolution  of  the  marrow,  having  been  abforbed,  had 
occafioned  a true  nervous  difeafe ; and  in  confequence  of  this  idea,  I de- 
termined to  adopt  fome  other  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  firfl;  cafe  of  the 
kind  which  my  practice  might  furnifti  me  with.  The  opportunity  foon 
prefented  itfelf ; when,  inftead  of  putting  the  two  ends  of  the  tibia  in 
ex  aft  apportion,  I placed  them  in  fuch  a manner,  that  by  means  of  their 
fituation,  and  of  a detached  piece  of  bone  which  I took  away,  I could 
conveniently  throw  into  the  cavity  of  the  bone  any  injeftion  I might 
think  proper ; fo  that  1 treated  this  cafe  as  every  compound  frafture  is 
treated,  with  the  additional  precaution  only,  of  injefting  upwards  and 
jdowmvards  into  the  cavity  of  the  hone,  at  every  dreffing.  By  this  contri- 
vance, my  patient  was  exempt  from  any  of  thole  fymptoms  which  had 
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fucceffively  deftroyed  three  others  whom  I had  attended;  and  recovered 
with  only  a very  trifling  deformity  of  the  leg.  I wait  for  other  opportu- 
nities of  verifying  thele  conjectures,  in  order  to  fend  to  the  Academy  an 
efiay  upon  a point  of  doCtrine  which  leems  to  be  new. 

(f)  Mifchiefs  nearly  of  the  kind,  may  very  poflibly  be  the  refult  of  a 
violent  commotion  which  the  marrow  of  the  bone  may  have  fuffered  in 
a fall,  or  a ftroke  upon  the  part ; and  in  that  cafe,  they  would  ft  ill  be  the 
etfeCts  of  a counter-ftroke  upon  a foft  part. 

(g)  T have  had  feveral  inftances  of  fimilar  internal  exfoliations  ; and  not 
long  ago,  I extrafted  one  of  three  inches  from  the  infide  of  the  tibia,  but 
the  difeafe  had  not  been  the  refult  of  any  violence. 

(b)  Probably  the  fall  on  the  knees,  in  this  inftance,  had  caufed  a frac- 
ture of  the  thigh  fo  near  the  joint,  only  on  account  of  the  woman 
having  an  old  fub-luxation  of  the  leg,  fo  that  there  was  a deformity  in 
the  part,  which  gave  an  oblique  direction  to  the  fhock, 

(i)  The  cotyloide  cavity  prefenting  an  oval  cup,  the  great  diameter  of 
which,  is  from  above  downwards,  admits,  by  this  contrivance,  of  this 
gliding,  which  contributes  to  deftroy  the  motion  by  degrees. 

(k)  See  Mr.  Petit’s  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  the  bones. 

(l)  No  man  can  have  a greater  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Petit  than  I have;  nor  can  entertain  a more  profound 
refpeCt  for  the  opinions  of  this  great  man  : but  1 have  never  had  reafon 
to  be  fatisfied  with  the  large  incifions  recommended  by  him,  in  certain 
cafes,  to  empty  collections  of  matter  in  the  joints ; perhaps  my  practice 
may  not  yet  have  been  (ufliciently  extenfive,  or  perhaps  1 may  not  have 
employed  thefe  incifions  in  the  proper  cafes. 


(m)  If 
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(m)  If  we  recoiled  the  manner  in  which  the  fplne  hears  \tpon  the 
facrum,  and  that  this  bone  is  inclined  backwards*  we  (hall  fee,  that  as 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  upper  parts,  paffes  only  through  the  bafis  of 
the  os  facrum,  the  weight  of  thefe  parts  rrnift  neceflarily  tend  to 
puih  this  bafis  downwards  and  forwards*  and  confequently  to  raife  the 
point  of  the  os  coccygis  backwards, 

(n)  Perhaps  too  thefe  accidents  were  only  the  conference  of  the  con- 
tufion  of  the  cartilages, 

( o ) It  muft  be  acknowledged*  however*  that  the  unfavourable  date 
of  the  woman*  and  the  diffufion  of  the  milky  fecretion  were  auxiliary 
caufes,  without  which*  the  external  caufe  might  poffibly  have  produced 
no  mlfchiefi 

(p)  Hiftoire  de  V Academic*  tom,  iv,  page -19, 

(q)  The  divulfion  and  extension  of  the  ligaments  connecting  thefe 
bones*  fometimes  concurs  powerfully  in  producing  thefe  mifchiefs ; but 
it  mu  ft  be  acknowledged*  that  they  may  be  the  refult*  of  the  mere  contu* 
lion  or  finking  in  of  the  bony  fubftance  of  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  loins* 
or  of  the  os  facrum,  without  extenfion  or  divulfion  of  the  ligaments 
which  ftrengthea  their  .connection  with  each  other, 

(r)  It  is  taken  for  granted*  that  in  cafes  of  apparent  difplacing  of  the 
bones,  all  the  means,  proper  to  bring  about  the  reduction  or  natural  con- 
formation of  the  parts*  have  been  tried, 

(f)  A fracture  is  often  the  only  effectual  mode  of  prefervation,  that  na- 
ture could  have  adopted  under  Certain  circumftances. 

( t)  Nothing  can  be  added  to  what  the  celebrated  Mr*  Petit  fays,  in 
his  work  upon  the  difeafes  of  the  bones*  concerning  the  treatment  proper 
for  thefe  complaints. 


( u)  1 never 
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00  1 never  {aw  any  eryfipelas  after  the  application  of  this  mixture. 

(w)  See  his  efiay  upon  this  fubjedl,  in  the  fourth  volume  4to,  of  the 
TVlemoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  page  614. 

(x)  It  might,  however,  be  poffible,  that  a carious  fpot  in  the  bone, 
affifted  with  a depravation  of  the  fluids^  might  have  given  rile  to  the 
fever  and  other  lymptoms,  which  appeared  to  be  the  confequence  of  it. 

(y)  I defire  it  may  be  remembered,  that  in  the  firft  inftance,  I have 
clafied  among  the  effedts  of  counter-ftrokes  taken  in  the  moft  confined 
fenfe,  fuch  injuries  only  as  might  be  produced  by  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  a fhock  upon  the  part,  where  the  diforder  is  featcd  ; from  whence 
it  follows,  that  diflocations  not  being  included  in  this  clafs,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  they  fhould  only  be  confidered  as  the  effects  of  counter-ftrokes, 
taken  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe. 

(z)  It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  in  cafes  of  dislocation  or  fraclure,  the 
parts  have  been  previoufly  reduced. 
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PURSUED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  GF 


CANCEROUS  AND  SCHIRROUS  DISORDERS,  &c. 


In  giving  this  account,  the  following  order  will  be  obferved.  I final  1 
firft  fpeak  of  ulcerated  cancers,  and  the  various  applications  1 have  ufed 
to  them  ; under  which  head  will  be  included  the  treatment  of  cancers  of 
the  womb. 

The  fecond  part  will  be  taken  up  in  the  confideration  of  fchirrous  tu- 
mours, in  which  will  be  inferted  thofe  cafes  that  were  merely  fchirrous 
tumours,  or  occult  cancers,  when  they  firft  came  under  my  notice,  and 
which  afterwards  became  ulcerated. 

a 

The  third  part  will  contain  obfervations  on  what  is  commonly  called 
the  milk  breaft,  or  the  coagulation  of  milk,  and  the  confequent  forma- 
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lion  of  matter  in  the  breads  of  women  after  lying-in,  with  the  account 
of  a peculiar  method  of  treating  thefe  complaints. 

f 

It  would  be  tirefome  and  unnecdfary  to  give  a defeription  of  every  cafe 
that  has  been  under  my  eare  ; my  defign  being  only  to  make  a full  com- 
munication of  every  external  application  I have  uled,  and  of  every  in- 
ternal medicine  I have  given,  with  the  general  refult  of  the  effects;  and 
to  note  the  peculiar  observations  which  experience  has  led  me  to  make, 
in  the  number  of  thefe  cafes  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice.  Thofe 
cafes  therefore  fhall  be  felefted  in  which  the  methods  have  been  varied  ; 
or  the  detail  of  which  may  appear  to  afford  fome  lights  that  may  poffibly 
be  of  advantage  to  others. 

But  as  I am  convinced,  that  more  ufeful  information  is  frequently  to  be 
derived  from  a candid  avowal  of  our  errors,  than  from  the  difplay  of  our 
bed:  fuccefies,  I (hall  be  particularly  careful  not  to  omit  any  inftance,  in 
which  1 could  have  the  lead:  fufpicion  of  any  fatal  or  dangerous  fymptom 
having  arifen,  from  the  properties  of  any  application  or  medicine  em- 
ployed. This  may  at  lead:  fave  other  pradlitioners  the  time  and  trouble 
of  purfuing  the  fame  track  ; and  if  it  cannot  tell  us  what  to  do,  will  at 
lead:  teach  us  what  we  are  to  avoid  ; a knowledge,  in  many  cafes,  and 
particularly  in  defperate  ones,  next  in  utility  to  the  former.  I fhall  onlv 
obferve,  that  the  indances  in  which  fuch  accidents  have  happened,  are 
extremely  few  in  comparifon  of  the  great  number  of  patients  with  whom 
the  fame  methods  have  been  followed. 

In  the  year  1770,  a lady  applied  to  me  with  a cancerous  complaint  of 
a very  malignant  nature.  She  had  been  afflicted  with  it  upwards  of  thir- 
teen years.  It  had  originally  confifted  of  two  fchirrous  tumours,  which 
had  been  removed  about  three  years  before  fhe  applied  to  me,  by  Mr. 
Guy’s  method.  That  gentleman  was  never  able  to  clofe  the  wound  en- 
tirely ; and  though  the  lady  remained  tolerably  well  for  fome  time  after 
the  removal  of  the  tumours,  yet  there  was  a little  crack  fubfifting  which 
furnifhed  occafionally  a greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  difeharge®  Mr.  Guy 
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dying  fome  time  after  this,  and  the  patient  growing  worfe,  (lie  applied 
to  his  foil  from  whom  (he  received  no  benefit.  She  afterwards  fhewed 
the  part  to  feveral  eminent  furgeons,  who  all  advifed  her  to  do  nothing 
to  it,  except  to  keep  the  wound  clean.  When  I firft  law  her,  the  ap- 
pearances were  as  follow.  One  large,  oblong,  pale,  ill-conditioned, 
floughy  wound  in  the  middle,  extending  nearly  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  fear  formed  by  the  previous  application  of  Mr.  Guy's  caufinc.  This 
wound  lurrounded  by  feveral  fmaller,  fome  near,  fome  at  a diftance  from 
the  larger  one,  and  all  difeharging  an  ichorous  acrimonious  fluid,  which 
frequently  inflamed  and  excoriated  the  parts  on  which  it  fell,  and  thus 
produced  other  wounds.  The  edges  of  the  wounds  were  tucked  in,  and 
thofe  of  the  large  one  in  particular,  were  extremely  indurated.  From  the 
mod  external  border  of  the  large  wound  there  arofe  a kind  of  cord  of  com 
fiderable  hardnefs  and  bulk,  which  extended  quite  into  the  armpit,  occalion- 
ed  pain,  and  fome  times  a degree  of  fweliing  in  the  arm  on  that  fide,  and 
rendered  the  operation  impracticable.  Mr.  Falwaffer,  furgeon  and  apo- 
thecary at  Maidenhead,  and  Mr,  Yatman,  apothecary  in  Percy-ftreet, 
Rathbone-place,  wrere  both  witaeffes  of  the  cafe  and  the  refult  of  it. 


This  I confidered  as  a fair  cafe  to  make  trial  of  the  hemlock  bath, 
which  I was  induced  to  do  from  an  account  of  its  fuccefs  that  I had  met 
with  fome  years  before  written  in  the  German  language,  and  which  I trans- 
lated and  publifhed  in  London  a Abort  time  after  my  return  from  that 
country.  I had  already  recommended  this  bath  to  fome  poor  perfons  who 
applied  to  me  in  the  caurfe  of  a few  years  with  cancerous  complaints  ; 
but  though  I offered  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  apparatus  and  of 
the  plant  for  them,  yet  I could  induce  very  few  to  try  it ; and  thofe  who 
did  ufe  it  two  or  three  times,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  continue  it 
long  enough  to  find  any  effeCt  from  it ; alledging,  that  it  was  a method 
too  troublefome  for  them  and  their  families.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hemlock  was  fallen  into  fuch  general  diferedit  among  the  faculty  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  were  fo  particularly  prejudiced  againfi:  any  thing  that  had 
the  name  of  coming  from  Germany,  that  I could  not  prevail  upon  any 
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of  my  medical  friends  to  try  this  new  mode  of  introducing  it  into  th< 


I refolded  however  not  to  propofe  this  bath  to  my  patient  at  fir  ft*  in 
order  not  to  alarm  her  ; but  to  rive  a fair  trial  to  the  internal  life  of  the 
extract  of  hemlock,  and  the  external  application  of  the  plant  in  poultices 
and  fomentations.  She  perSifted  for  a long  time*,  and  the  dole  of  the  ex- 
tract was  gradually  increafed  as  far  as  it  could  be  borne,  but  without  any 
visible  effedt,  except  a trifling  alteration  for  the  better  upon  the  firft  trial 
of  it,  or  upon  the  firft  varying  of  thefe  applications  for  fome  other.  A 
year  and  a half  or  more  paffed  away  in  this  manner,  during  which  time 
ilie  tried  the  extradl  of  hemlock,  the  bark,  the  fublimate,  the  carrot 
poultice,  and  many  other  things  without  obtaining  any  relief.  On  the 
contrary,  (he  grew  vifibly  worfe.  Long  continuance  of  excruciating 
pain  had  reduced  her  to  an  extreme  degree  of  weaknefs  and  emaciation. 
Her  countenance  was  become  quite  livid.  The  difeafe  was  much  advan- 
ced in  its  progrefs,  both  with  refpedt  to  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
fores,  and  the  extent  and  fize  of  the  indurations.  Such,  in  a word,  was 
her  ftate  in  the  month  of  December,  1771,  that  her  family  juftly  appre- 
hended it  would  not  be  long  before  they  fhould  be  deprived  of  a valuable 
relation  and  friend. 


I had  frequently  taken  the  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  perfuade  my 
patient  to  try  the  hemlock  bath,  but  all  my  expostulations  to  this  purpoSe 
were  unavailing  ; fo  that  chagrined  at  the  inefficacy  of  all  the  methods 
pur  (lied,  I had  lately  been  revolving  in  my  mind  a defign  of  trying  the 
outward  application  of  fait  ammoniac,  which  I had  always  considered  as 
a fubftance  of  powerful  refolutive  properties,  and  of  courfe  as  a very 
ufeful  topic  in  all  indurations.  I could  not  however  readily  determine 
upon  the  mode  of  ufing  it  in  thefe  cafes,  and  in  this  dilemma  communi- 
cated my  ideas  to  Doftor  Morris,  in  hopes  that  his  well-known  abilities 
in  chemiftry  might  afiift  me  in  fettling  this  point.  Upon  my  mentioning 
the  fait  ammoniac  to  him,  he  informed  me  that  there  was  an  account  juft 
published  in  one  of  the  German  Ephemerides,  of  a chvmical  preparation, 
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ufed  with  fuccefs  in  cancerous  cafes,  in  which  that  medicine  was  a prin- 
cipal ingredient.  I procured  the  account,  and  found  that  the  medicine 
was  a tindfure  of  equal  parts  of  fait  ammoniac  and  iron  in  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine,  with  the  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  oil  of  tartar,  and  direc- 
tions were  given  for  applying  it.  The  exact  mode  of  preparing  it  fhall 
be  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  leftion.  At  prefent  let  it  fuffice  to  fay, 
that  I refolved  to  try  it,  and  accordingly  defired  the  fwour  of  Doctor 
Morris  to  prepare  it  for  me. 

The  liquid  being  ready,  I began  ufing  it,  as  directed,  in  the  following 
manner.  I dipped  a ftnall  pencil  brufh  into  it,  and  fmeared  all  the  edges 
of  the  fores,  and  every  part  that  was  indurated  with  it,  taking  all  poflible 
care  that  the  liquid  fhould  not  run  down  into  the  ulcers  themfelves.  The 
part  belmeared  was  then  fuffered  to  dry  ; the  wounds  were  covered  with 
dry  lint,  and  the  edges  with  the  fame.  It  being  fcarce  poflible  to  prevent 
fome  of  the  liquid,  which  was  extremely  fliarp,  from  infinuating  itfelf 
into  the  fores,  there  was  generally  a degree  of  fmart  accompanying  the 
drefiing,  but  this  foon  fubfided.  My  patient  was  diredled  to  repeat  this 
application  of  the  liquid  to  the  edges,  and  to  all  the  indurated  parts  two 
or  three  times  a dav,  or  as  often  as  fhe  could  bear  if.  Finding  in  a little 
while  that  there  was  a vifible  alteration  for  the  better,  I ventured  to  ufe 
the  liquid  more  freely,  and  after  having  fmeared  all  the  indurated  parts 
as  before,  dipt  in  it  fome  pieces  of  lint  or  rag  doubled,  and  layed  them 
wet  all  over  the  edges  and  indurations.  By  this  contrivance  the  liquid 
remained  adlive  upon  the  parts  for  a much  more  confiderable  fpace  of 
time,  and  the  patient  had  nothing  more  to  do,  than  with  the  pencil 
brufh  to  foak  the  lint  again  as  often  as  it  became  dry,  or  as  fhe  could 
fupport  the  fmart.  When  it  appeared  that  the  liquid  produced  an  altera- 
tion in  the  edges  and  indurated  parts,  I refolved  to  walh  the  ulcers  them- 
felves with  it,  lowering  it  for  this  purpofe  with  water,  and  trying  the 
mixture  upon  my  tongue,  till  I judged  that  it  was  fufficiently  mild. 
When  it  happened  that  the  edges  were  inflamed  or  excoriated  by  the  fre- 
quent ufe  ot  this  (harp  liquid,  it  was  lulpended  till  they  were  recovered, 
which  they  generally  were  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  In  this  manner  I 
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proceeded  for  about  three  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
pain  of  the  difeafe  was  lefs,  the  edges  and  indurations  began  to  foften, 
and  the  difcharge  from  the  fores  was  meliorated. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  favourable  appearances,  I obferved  with  much 
chagrin,  that  although  my  patient  being  freer  from  pain,  was  rather  bet- 
ter in  health,  than  when  this  procels  was  firft  entered  upon,  yet  the 
amendment  in  this  particular  was  not  nearly  fo  evident  as  in  the  others. 
This  was  a material  circumftance  to  attend  to.  But  in  what  manner  was 
this  amendment  to  be  brought  about  ? All  the  ordinary  remedies  given 
as  alteratives,  or  with  an  intent  to  reftore  the  exhaufted  ftrength  of  the 
body,  had  been  already  adminiftered  in  vain.  Reflecting'  then  upon  the 
good  effeCts  produced  by  the  liquid  applied  externally,  it  feemed  probable 
to  me,  that  a medicine  of  a fimilar  nature  might  be  given  internally  with 
fome  profpeCt  of  fuccefs.  The  flores  martiales  occurred  as  the  preparation 
the  neareft  to  it,  and  I was  the  more  induced  to  try  it  in  this  inftance 
from  confldering  the  invigorating  power  of  the  iron  contained  in  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  made  up  into  pills  with  a folution  of  gum  arabic,  each 
pill  containing  three  grains  of  the  medicine,  of  which  the  patient  took 
at  firft  two  in  the  day..  Five  grains  of  the  flores  martiales  were  foon  after 
put  into  each  pill,  and  the  dofe  gradually  increafed,  till  twelve  of  thefe 
laft  pills  were  taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  When  this  method  had 
been  continued  fix  weeks,  my  patient’s  health  was  vifibly  mended,  her 
complexion  cleared,  and  her  ftrength  much  recovered.  Encouraged  by 
thefe  promifing  appearances,  and  finding  that  the  medicine  did  not  difa- 
gree,  the  dofe  of  the  martial  flowers  was  increafed  to  ten  grains  in  each 
piih  of  which  pills  from  twelve  to  twenty  were  taken  in  the  day.  The 
only  inconvenience  ever  experienced  from  this,  was  a little  ficknefs  at 
ftomach  now  and  then,  which  was  eafily  removed  by  a tea  fpoonful  of 
brandy,  or  fome  warm  wine,  and  which  might  perhaps  be  as  much 
owing  to  the  fwallowing  of  a number  of  pills  in  the  day,  as  to  any  effect 
of  the  medicine.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  upon  an  average  my  patient 
may  be  faid  to  have  taken  between  two  and  three  drachms  of  the  martial 
flowers  every  day,,  for  a long  continuance*  without  inconvenience.  A 
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few  of  my  cancerous  patients  have  fince  taken  from  three  drachms  to 
half  an  ounce  of  the  fame  medicine  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  and  like- 
wife  without  inconvenience  ; though  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
medicine,  as  well  as  others,  can  be  borne  in  much  larger  quantities  by 
fome  ftomachs  than  others  : fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  whether  the  pills 
are  made  with  five  or  ten  grains  of  the  medicine,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
reftrain  the  dofe  to  about  two  drachms  in  the  day,  which  from  experience 
I am  inclined  to  think,  will  not  difagree  with  any  patient.  And  even 

this  is  an  almoft  incredible  dofe,  when  we  coniider  how  feldom  this  me- 

% 

dicine  has  been  preferibed,  and  when  it  has,  how  fparingly* 

In  the  courfe  of  this  work,  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  obferve  the  utility 
of  this  enlarged  dofe  of  the  martial  flowers,  in  a difeafe  very  common 
among  women,  which  frequently  baffles  all  the  fkill  of  the  phyfician, 
and  which  has  been  generally  confidered  as  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of 
fterility. 

In  three  or  four  months  after  the  giving  of  this  medicine,  that  is,  about 
feven  months  after  the  firft  application  of  the  liquid,  my  patient  was  fo 
much  mended  in  every  refpedt,  that  1 began  to  entertain  hopes  of  efteCt- 
ing  a complete  cure.  The  internal  ufe  of  this  invigorating  medicine  had 
fo  far  reftored  her  health,  that  fhe  appeared  like  a new  creature.  The 
pain  of  the  difeafe  was  almoft  entirely  fubdued,  the  indurations  were  all 
of  them  confiaerably  foftened,  and  in  fome  places  totally  refolved.  The 
cord  under  the  arm-pit  was  much  leflened.  The  large  wound  was  con- 
tracted, and  fome  of  the  fmall  ones  clofed  : the  difeharge  from  them  was 
generally  good. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  fores  was  ftill  not  lo  fatisfaCtory  to  me,  as 
the  changes  produced  in  other  circumftances  ; and  I foon  grew  fenfible 
that  there  wanted  fome  other  application  to  them.  Though  fome  of  the 
fmall  wounds  were  healed,  yet  they  broke  out  again,  and  this  frefh  ulce- 
ration was  always  attended  with  pain,  and  brought  on  at  firft  an  ichorous 
and  acrimonious  difeharge.  The  fores  in  general  were  now  tolerably 
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elear  and  free  from  {loughs,  but  the  furface  of  them  was  rather  reticula- 
ted than  granulating  ; and  when  touched  ever  fo  {lightly,  their  fenfibility 
was  fo  exquifite,  that  it  was  evident  they  were  ftill  in  a fungous  or  can- 
cerous flare,  and  not  yet  difpofed  to  heal  properly*.  The  common  cau- 
ftics  had  fcarce  any  effebt  upon  them  ; neither  did  there  appear  any  per- 
manent advantage  from  touching  them  occafionally  with  the  liquid  un- 
mixed with  water.  Encouraged  however  by  the  progrefs  already  made, 
and  unwilling  to  have  fuch  fair  profpedls  blafted,  I refolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  arfenic  applied  to  the  fores.  I was  aware  that  the  fatal  fymp- 
toms  brought  on  by  an  indifcreet  ufe  of  this  medicine,  had  induced  many 
eminent  and  learned  men  to  reprobate  it  entirely  ; while  others,  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  of  equal  repute,  affirmed  that  it  was  of  infinite  fervice 
in  cancerous  affections.  Senfible  at  the  fame  time  that  this  application 
would  neceffarily  occafion  pain,  it  was  my  defire  to  find  out  the  leaf! 
painful  method  of  ufing  it.  In  this  view,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  it 
were  pofiible  to  make  a preparation  of  it,  that  fhould  aft  immediately 
upon  touching  the  fore  as  the  lunar  cauflic  does,  that  the  pain,  however 
{harp  at  firft,  would  not  be  of  long  duration  f.  This  idea  was  communi- 
cated to  Doclor  Morris,  who  was  defired,  if  pofiible,  to  make  fuch  a 
preparation.  The  DoCtor  told  me  he  had  a preparation  of  arfenic  by  him, 
the  effeCl  of  which  he  could  not  take  upon  him  to  afcertain,  but  believed 
that  it  would  be  milder  than  the  crude  mineral.  It  confided  of  equal 

* X have  frequently  obferved,  that  this  appearance  of  net-work  upon  the  furface  of  any 
fore,  argued  an  uncommon  degree  of  fenfibility.  Perhaps  this  may  be  owing  to  the  denuda- 
tion  of  fome  fmall  nervous  filaments,  and  their  being  affeded  by  the  acrimony  of  the  dis- 
charge, The  balfamic  quality  of  good  pus  from  a fair  wound,  may  poffibly  fheath  thefe  fila- 
ments, and  contribute  to  remove  this  extreme  forenefs,  which  is  known  always  to  be  an  in- 
dication of  the  fungous  or  morbid  fiate  of  a wound. 

f I was  mifiaken  in  this,  for  I have  fince  had  fuch  a preparation  made,  and  am  convinced 
by  experience  that  it  cannot  be  ufed.  The  adion  of  the  arfenical  falts  is  naturally  very 
painful,  though  flow  ; but  when  they  are  exalted  to  their  higheft  degree  of  adivity,  the  pain 
they  give  only  by  a momentary  touch  is  totally  infupportable.  They  are  worfe  than  adual 
cautery,  inafmuch  as  they  feem  to  be  equally  acute  at  the  inftant,  and  that  the  pain  continues 
ni  all  its  firft  violence  long  after  their  adion  has  ceafed. 
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parts  of  arfenic,  copper,  tin  and  mercury,  diftiiled  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
afterwards  in  oil  of  vitriol.  As  it  was  agreed  between  us,  that  the  action 
of  the  arfenical  fait  would  rather  be  lowered  than  exalted  by  this  combi- 
nation and  procefs,  I determined  to  try  this  preparation.  Though  I had 
gathered  from  reading,  as  well  as  general  report,  that  the  arfenic  mult 
have  been  ufed  externally  in  pretty  coniiderable  quantities  for  the  cure  of 
cancerous  complaints,  and  that  with  fuccefs,  yet  I was  refolved  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  poflible  caution  in  my  trial  of  a medicine,  of  the  effects  of 
which  I had  not  yet  been  an  eye-witnefs.  1 therefore  reduced  the  mafs* 
Doctor  Morris  gave  me  into  impalpable  powder,  took  as  fmall  a particle 
of  it  as  1 could  poffibly  feparate,  and  laid  it  on  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
Imalleft  fores,  the  fize  of  which  did  not  exceed  that  of  a fixpence.  I 
ftaid  with  my  patient  a conliderable  time  to  watch  the  effedl  of  this  firft 
trial,  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  inquire  what  degree  of  pain  fhe  had 
felt,  intending,  if  it  had  been  violent,  or  ftill  continued,  to  prefcribe 
her  fome  opiate  to  appeafe  it.  But  although  fhe  had  felt  the  aftion  of  the 
medicine,  yet  the  portion  of  it  was  fo  fmall,  that  the  pain  had  been  very 
tolerable.  When  the  part  was  drefled  next  day,  it  appeared,  that  an  eft 
char  was  produced,  which  had  extended  itfelf  beyond  the  point  where 
the  powder  had  been  applied.  In  order  to  afcertain  the  effeft  of  this  to- 
pic, it  was  neceflary,  that  the  efchar  fihould  be  made  to  fpread  quite  over 
the  furface  of  the  fore,  and  therefore  I contrived  to  bring  this  about  gra- 
dually, by  a repeated  application  of  the  powder  in  fmall  quantities,  fome- 
times  with  more,  fometimes  with  left;  pain.  It  was  my  wifh  to  obferve 
what  alteration  would  be  made  upon  this  little  lore,  after  the  feparation 
of  the  efchar,  before  the  powder  was  applied  to  the  other  ulcers,  that 
my  patient  might  be  preferved  from  any  further  unneceflary  pain,  if  it 
fhould  be  found  not  to  lucceed  in  this  firft  trial.  The  experiment  was 
carried  on  fo  {lowly,  and  with  fo  much  caution,  that  a few  days  elapfed, 
before  the  efchar  had  pervaded  the  whole  furface  of  the  fore.  It  was  foon 
thrown  off,  not  being  deep,  and  in  a few  days  after  this,  I had  the  fatis- 
fa£tion  to  find  the  little  ulcer  perfectly  cicatrized.  In  the  mean  while  it 
was  oblerved  with  pleafure,  that  the  cale  continued  mending  in  every 
other  particular.  This  courfe  was  therefore  fled  faftly  per  fevered  in  ; the 
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liquid  was  ufed  outwardly  to  all  the  indurated  parts,  the  martial  flowers 
were  taken  inwardly  in  as  large  a dole  as  they  could  be  borne,  and  the 
arfenical  powder  was  applied  at  different  intervals  to  all  the  fores,  in 
greater  or  lefs  quantity,  as  it  was  judged  neceflary  to  make  the  efchar 
more  or  lefs  deep*  Some  of  the  ulcers  were  very  obftinate,  and  it  became 
neceflary  to  renew  the  application  of  the  powder  to  them,  after  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  firft,  fometimes  of  the  fecond,  and  even  of  the  third  ef- 
char. It  may  be  prefumed  that  the  patient  underwent  a great  deal  of 
pain  in  the  courfe  of  this  treatment.  It  muff  be  owned  fhe  did  ; and  my 
attention  was  chiefly  engaged  in  deviling  methods  to  give  the  lead:  pain  it 
was  poflible  to  give,  and  to  alleviate  it  whenever  it  rofe  to  any  degree  of 
violence.  This  did  not  happen  often,  and  when  it  did,  it  was  found, 
that  the  external  application  of  an  anodine  fomentation  compofed  of 
twelve  poppy  heads  bruifed,  and  boiled  in  little  more  than  a quart  of 
water,  till  reduced  to  a quart,  was  much  more  effe&ual  than  the  internal 
ufe  of  opium,  which  at  the  fame  time  however  was  not  negle&ed.  The 
warm  bath  proved  alfo  of  great  fervice  in  this  particular.  By  thus  fted- 
faffly  per  fevering,  fuccefs  was  at  length  obtained,  and  in  the  month  of 
March,  1773,  about  fifteen  months  after  the  firft  application  of  the 
liquid,  the  wound  was  compleatly  cicatrized.  The  fchirrous  parcel  under 
the  arm-pit  was  diflblved,  and  that  in  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  word,  for 
no  wound  had  been  made  upon  it,  no  cauftic  applied  to  it,  and  there  re- 
mained only  a (lender  cord  like  a thin  piece  of  packthread,  which  feemed 
but  to  indicate  where  the  great  hardnefs  had  been.  The  indurated  edges 
were  alfo  entirely  foftened,  except  the  anterior  edge  of  the  fore  next  the 
fternum,  where  there  was  ftill  a knob  about  the  bignefs  of  a large  pea. 
My  patient  felt  not  the  leaft  pain,  and  had  not  felt  any  for  fome  time 
paft  ; and  her  health  was  fo  perfeblly  reftored,  that  fhe  now  appeared 
feveral  years  younger  than  fhe  had  done  in  the  year  1771.  I would  fain 
have  perfuaded  her  to  fuffer  me  to  make  a little  wound  upon  the  knob  ftill 
confpicuous  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  fore,  in  order  to  deftroy  it  by  the 
arfenical  powder,  but  the  fatisfablion  of  finding  herfelf  in  a perfect  ftate 
of  health,  after  having  languifhed  fo  long  under  fuch  a painful  diftemper, 
and  the  dread  of  renewing  her  former  pain,  prevented  her  from  content- 
ing 
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ing  to  this  propofal.  She  was  then  advifed  to  continue  the  application  of 
the  liquid  to  the  line  under  the  arm-pit,  and  to  the  little  knob  afore  men- 
tioned ; upon  a prefumption  that  in  time  thefe  remains  of  the  difeafe,  if 
they  could  be  called  fo,  would  be  removed  by  this  precaution  ; but  (he 
was  fo  perfectly  fatisfied  with  her  prefen t flate,  that  even  in  this  particu- 
lar flic  negle&ed  to  follow  my  advice.  About  fix  months  after  the  heal- 
ing of  the  wound,  fhe  lent  for  me,  having  fcratched  the.  cicatrix  with 
a pin.  The  fcratch  bled  a little,  and  was  about  two  inches  in  length. 
She  was  exceedingly  alarmed  left  this  unfortunate  accident  might  dtftroy 
the  happy  effedl  that  had  been  produced  with  fo  much  difficulty.  Upon 
examining  the  part  with  attention,  it  appeared  however  that  the  fmaft 
line  remaining  under  the  arm-pit  at  the  period  of  the  healing  of  the 
wound,  though  nothing  had  been  done  to  it,  was  now  entirely  diflolved, 
fo  that  there  wras  not  the  leaft  trace  of  the  large  induration  that  has  been 
defcribed  in  this  part,  and  it  was  even  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  where  it 
had  formerly  been.  My  patient  was  defired  to  take  notice  of  this  fa- 
vourable circumftance,  which  contributed  to  quiet  her  fears,  and  to  con- 
vince her  that  the  difeafe  was  now  fo  - effectually  fubdued,  that  the  little 
accident  would  not  be  attended  with ‘any  confequences.  No  other  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  fcratch,  than  fome  white  cerate  fpread  as  thinly 
as  poftible  upon  lint  ; with  which  we* had. .the  fatisfadion  to  find  that  it 
healed  in  a few  days*. 

0 

Such  was- the  cafe  and  the  event  of  it,  upon  which  my  hopes  of 
having  difcovered.a  method  of  curing  cancerous  afiedions,  wrere  firft 
founded. . 

Many  of  my  brethren  in  the  profellion  law  this  cafe,  and  although 
their  unanimous  opinion  wras,  that  it  wras  a very  extraordinary  one  ; yet 
the  knob  remaining  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  fore,  made  them  conclude 
in  general  that  the  virus  was  not  totally  eradicated.  Dodor  Wathen’s 
expreffion  after  having  leen  it  in  the  year  1776,  above  three  years  after 
the  healing  of  the  wound,  occurs  particularly  to  me.  He  faid,  it  was 
all  but  cured ; but  fo  well  fatisfied  was  he  of  the  benefit  received,  that  he 
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deft  red  a ladv  who  had  come  from  the  country  to  confult  him  in  a fimilar 
complaint,  to  put  herfelf  under  my  care.  1 fhall  not  enter  into  a difcuf- 
fion  of  this  opinion  that  the  cure  was  not  completed,  though  contrary  to 
mine,  but  fhall  ftate  the  fadts  as  they  happened,  and  leave  my  readers  to 
form  their  own  conclufions.  It  mu  ft  only  be  obferved,  that  from  the 
time  of  the  wound  being  healed,  till  the  middle  of  the  year  1777,  that 
is,  near  four  years  and  a half,  my  patient  remained  free  from  any  kind 
of  complaint  in  the  breaft,  except  a fcab  which  now  and  then  formed  on 
this  knob,  and  fell  off  of  itfelf.  In  other  refpedts  fhe  was  perfectly  well, 
had  not  any  excoriation  or  difcharge  from  the  part,  and  felt  not  the 
leaft  pain  : her  health  too,  continued  firmly  eftablifhed. 

About  Whitfuntide,  1777,  as  fhe  was  going  into  a fhip’s  boat,  the 
board  being  wet,  her  foot  flipped,  and  her  fon,  who  held  her  under  the 
arm,  raiding  her  up  and  extending  it  fuddenly,  to  fave  her,  fhe  imme- 
diately felt  great  pain  on  the  fear  of  the  breaft.  A few  days  after  this  the 
fear  broke  out,  and  there  appeared  a wound  about  an  inch  in  length.  She 
complained  of  a good  deal  of  pain  at  times,  but  her  health  was  good, 
great  part  of  the  cicatrix  remained  entire,  and  there  was  not  yet  the  leaft 
appearance  of  that  hard  thick  cord  that  formerly  extended  itfelf  towards 
the  arm  pit.  This  was  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  about  autumn,  1777  ; I had 
not  an  opportunity  of  attending  it  after. 

The  fame  method  was  afterwards  purfued  in  fome  of  the  other  can- 
cerous cafes,  and  though  the  firft  changes  produced  were  fatisfaftory,  yet 
the  event  did  not  turn  out  fo  favourably.  This  led  me  to  recur  to  my 
former  refolution  of  trying  the  hemlock  bath.  It  appeared  at  firft  this  bath 
kept  the  difeafe  under,  if  it  did  nothing  more  ; and  finding  that  it  was 
attended  with  no  ill  confequence,  the  quantity  of  the  plant  ufed  in  each 
bath  was  gradually  increafed  from  twelve  to  twenty  and  thirty  pounds 
weight,  and  upwards.  This  quantity  was  always  regulated  by  the  feafon 
of  the  year  in  which  the  plant  was  gathered.  If  it  was  in  its  full  vigour 
it  was  not  neceflary  to  ufe  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  pounds.  But  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  that,  when  I was  obliged  to  employ  the 
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dried  plant,  a much  fmaller  quantity  of  this  wns  found  equivalent,  as 
it  may  naturally  be  fuppofed,  to  a much  greater  quantity  of  the  recent 
herb. 


Some  of  the  fir  ft  cafes  of  ulcerated  cancers,  in  which  I had  an  opportunity 
of  trying  the  hemlock  bath,  were  in  the  Weftminfter  hofpital.  It  will  be 
needlefs  to  tire  the  reader  with  defcriptions  of  fimilar  cafes  ; but  I fhall 
principally  refer  to  two  of  thefe  patients,  becaufe  they  lived  the  longeft, 
and  thereby  enabled  me  more  particularly  to  note  the  effedls  of  the  method. 
Thefe  two  cafes  were  of  long  {landing,  the  patients  advanced  in  years, 
and  the  appearances  of  fuch  a nature,  as  not  to  afford  any  profpedt  of 
fuccefs  from  the  ufe  of  the  knife.  In  both  thefe  inftances,  the  firft  effects 
of  the  hemlock  bath  ufed  with  a large  quantity  of  the  plant  were  the 
fame.  A high  fymptomatic  fever  enfued,  attended  with  rigors,  great 
increafe  of  pain,  and  every  fymptom  of  an  advancing  fuppuration.  I was 
not  alarmed  by  thefe  fymptoms,  and  endeavoured,  not  only  to  quiet  the 
apprehenfions  of  my  patients,  but  alio  to  mitigate  their  bufferings  as  much 
as  poffible.  In  a fhort  time  the  fuppuration  was  far  advanced,  and  affedled 
not  only  the  ulcerations,  but  extended  alfo  to  every  part  that  feemed 
tainted  with  the  difeafe,  which  loon  came  away  in  large  (loughs,  accom- 
panied with  great  abundance  of  matter.  The  pain  my  patients  already 
buffered,  and  the  extreme  fenfibility  of  the  parts,  hindered  me  from  ufing 
any  dreffing  but  dry  lint  or  foft  Goulard  cerate  to  the  edges ; for,  to  lave 
the  fatigue  of  long  dreffing,  even  the  application  of  my  liquid  was 
omitted.  To  lay  the  truth,  I flattered  myfelf,  from  all  the  appearances, 
that  nothing  more  was  wanting  than  a little  attention  to  complete  the 
cure.  The  firft  of  thefe  patients,  Elizabeth  Williams,  admitted  into  the 
hofpital  on  the  23d  of  September,  1 773,  loon  recovered  eafe  and  ifrength, 
and  in  about  three  months  from  her  admiilion,  the  ulcer  was  apparently 
reduced  to  the  (late  of  a Amide  wound,  which  every  one  imagined,  as  well 
as  1,  would  heal  in  a fhort  time.  Site  ufed  to  rife  and  walk  about  the 
ward  in  perfect  eafe,  and  to  all  appearance,  in  perfect  health.  She  was, 
however,  fuddenly  feized  with  a putrid  fever,  which  carried  her  off  in  a 
few  days,  at  the  end  of  about  four  months  from  her  firft  adrniffion  into 
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the  hofpltal.  All  I (hall  obferve  on  this  circumftance  is,  that  the  iUnefs 
was  fudden,  and  the  iflue  of  it  fpeedy  ; and  that  during  the  little  time  it 
lafted,  there  was  no  pain  complained  of  in  the  bread:,  nor  was  there  any 
alteration  in  the  favourable  appearance  of  the  fore  and  the  parts  fur  round'* 
ing  it,  though  the  cicatrix  was  never  completely  formed. 

In  the  other  cafe,  which  was  that  of  Mary  Randall,  a woman  about 
60  years  of  age,  who  was  admitted  into  the  hofpital  on  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, 1773,  the  event  was  different.  After  the  large  Houghs,  caufed 
by  the  fuppuration  of  the  difeafed  parts,  were  feparated  by  the  life  of  the 
hemlock  bath,  which  happened  in  about  three  months,  every  thing 
went  on  well,  though  {lowly,  for  a confiderable  time.  My  patient  en- 
joyed eafe  and  health  for  about  fix  months  : but  the  wound  never  healed 
kindly,  and  fome  difagreeable  appearances  began  to  fhew  themfelves  both 
in  the  fore  and  on  the  edges.  I was  convinced  by  other  experience,  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  powder  in  the  firft  cafe,  had  been  owing  to  the  arfenic 
it  contained,  and  as  the  other  ingredients  might  poflibly  increafe  the 
pain  without  adding  to  the  effedt  of  the  application,  I determined  to  fup- 
prefs  them.  Here  I fhall  take  the  opportunity  of  returning  my  thanks 
to  Dr.  Chefton,  of  Gloucefter,  for  the  many  ufeful  hints  and  communi- 
cations he  fupplied  me  with  in  the  courfe  of  our  correfpondence  and 
conventions,  refpedling  the  external  ufe  of  arfenic  in  this  and  other 
complaints  where  he  had  tried  it  with  advantage.  He  advifed  me  to  flux 
arfenic  and  antimony  together,  either  in  equal  parts,  or  with  two  of 
antimony  to  one  of  arfenic,  in  the  view,  by  this  combination,  to  moderate 
the  effedl  of  the  arfenic  by  the  fulphur  contained  in  the  antimony*.  This 
laft  was  the  powder  ufed  in  this  cafe  with  great  caution,  and  only  a little 

at 

* In  conference  of  thefe  hints,  the  Author  confulted  his  chemical  friends,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  with  fome  preparation  of  arfenic,  which  might  anfwer  his  withes,  to  deflroy  the 
morbid  part  without  raifmg  that  degree  of  inflammation,  which  too  often  brought  on  frefh. 
indurations  ; but  after  repeated  trials,  he  was  led  to  conclude,  that  none  of  the  various  pre- 
parations he  had  made  ufe  of,  anfwered  his  intentions  fo  well  as  the  combination  of  arfenic 
and  antimony  here  recommended.  After  the  author’s  deceafe,  a paper  was  publifhed  by 
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at  a time,  taking  care  to  ufe  my  liquid  to  all  the  edges  and  neighbouring 
parts,  wherever  frefh  indurations  were  perceived  to  arife.  An  equal,  and 
even  a larger  proportion  of  opium  was  afterwards  added  to  this  powder, 
by  which  I found  its  painful  effect  much  diminifhed.  All  my  endeavours, 
however,  proved  fruitlefs,  the  patient’s  pain  increafed,  and  fhe  fell  a 
vidtim  to  the  difeafe,  a year  after  her  admiffion  into  the  hofpital. 

Thus  I continued  treating  many  cafes  of  ulcerated  cancers  in  many 
parts  of  the  body,  varying  thefe  methods  according  to  the  different  flates 
of  the  diforders,  and  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  conflitution  of  the 
feveral  patients,  and  with  various  fiiccefs.  Some  were  relieved  at  firft, 
others  I did  little  or  no  fervice  to,  and  others  again  were  nearly  cured ; 
the  progrefs  of  their  difeafes  evidently  flopped,  their  lives  were  preferved  for 
a confiderable  time  longer  than,  in  all  human  probability,  they  would  have 
been,  and  that,  too,  with  tolerable  comfort  to  themfelves,  of  which 
there  are  fome  inflances  flill  living.  But  I never  fucceeded  in  healing 
any  ulcerated  cancer  befides  the  firft  here  defcribed,  by  thefe  methods  nor 
others  which  fhall  be  hereafter  mentioned  ; except  in  the  inflance  of  one 
other  cancer,  which,  as  it  proceeded  from  another  difeafe,  and  was  treated 
in  a different  manner,  fhall  be  introduced  at  the  end  of  this  account  of 
the  other  methods  I tried  for  the  cure  of  ulcerated  cancers,  which  are  the. 
only  objedl  of  this  part. 

Though  my  firft  hopes  were  now  cruelly  fruflrated  in  many  inflances, 
yet  I could  not  but  be  convinced  from  the  refult  of  all  my  cafes,  that 
fomething  more  had  been  effedled  by  thefe  methods,  than  had  been  done 
by  others,  and  as  arfenic  feemed  to  be  the  bell  application  externally,  I 
refolved,  in  the  firft  obftinate  cafe,  to  try  it  internally.  I was  the  more 

induced  to  this  from  knowing  that  it  had  been  adminiftered  by  others, 

% 

Dr.  Rush,  in  the  American  TranfaCtions,  and  fince  inferted  in  the  Medical  Commentaries  by 
Dr.  Duncan,  Vol.  I.  Decad.  2d.  on  the  ufe  of  arfenic  in  cancerous  affections.  Dr.  Mose- 
ley has  likewife  given  an  account  of  the  fuccefsful  effedts  of  Sublimate  in  the  fame 
complaint,  in  his  treatife  on  tropical  difeafes,  which  the  reader  will  do  well  to  confult.  H. 
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and  from  an  account  recently  publifhed,  in  which  it  was  faid  that  this 
medicine  had  been  given  with  effect  in  cancerous  complaints.  1 determi- 
ned, however,  to  give  it  in  my  own  way,  and  therefore  weighed  out  a 
grain  of  arfenic,  and  mixing  it  thoroughly  in  a pdafs  mortar  with  a 
fcrupie  of  teftaceous  powder,  made  it  up  into  a mafs  of  pills,  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  fyrup.  This  was  divided  into  fix  teen  pills,  made  exactly 
equal,  by  carefully  weighing  them  feparately  one  again  ft  the  other. 
Thefe  pills  were  always  prepared  by  myfelf. 


On  the  5th  of  October,  1774,  Ann  Bond  applied  to  me  with  a can- 
cerous ulcer  on  the  right  fide  of  the  tongue  about  the  fize  of  a crown 
piece,  furrounded  with  indurations,  and  very  painful.  She  came  into 
the  hofpital  on  the  18th  of  January,  1775.  She  was  at  firft  put  into  the 
hemlock  bath,  the  flores  martiales  were  adminiftered  internally,  and  the 
ulcer  was  fm eared  with  a mixture  containing  one  drachm  of  fpirit  of  i alt, 
five  grains  of  arfenic,  and  twenty  of  opium,  with  a fufficient  quantity 
of  teftaceous  powder  to  make  the  whole  into  a confiftence  fome  what 
like  that  of  mel  regyptiacum,  a portion  of  which  was  alfo  fometimes  added 
to  this  mixture  ; and  whenever  any  feparation  was  likely  to  take  place  from 
the  aft  ion  of  the  arfenic  and  the  fpirit  of  fait,  the  ufe  of  the  mixture  was 
fufpended,  and  the  mel  aegyptiacum  ufed  alone.  Sometimes  the  fore 
was  merely  waflied  with  my  liquid.  When  the  mixture  was  ufed,  the 
patient  was  direfted  to  take  particular  care  not  to  fwallow  any  of  her 
faliva  for  feveral  hours  after,  and  to  wafh  the  mouth  with  fome  of  my 
liquid,  lowered  with  water,  before  fhe  fwallowed  her  faliva,  or  took  any 
fcob  The  corrofive  fublimate  was  foon  after  fubftituted  to  the  martial 
flowers,  as  being  judged  from*  Doctor  Akenfide’s  obfervations,  to  be  a 
medicine  better  adapted  to  this  cafe.  With  this  medicine  internally,  and 
t!  e fore-mentioned  applications  externally,  fome  advantages  wTere  gained; 
but  the  diforder  {till  proving  obftinate,  I refolved  at  length  to  give  the 
arfenic  internally,  beginning  with  the  fixteenth  part  of  a grain  every  day, 
and  gradually  and  carefully  increaling  the  dofe  till  my  patient  took  a 
grain  in  the  day.  This  patient  could  not  bear  much  more  than  this 
quantity,  for  when  fhe  had  taken  a grain  and  a half  for  a few  days,  fhe 
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was  feized  with  tremors  of  the  limbs.  But  another  patient  I had  at  the 
fame  time  with  a cancer  in  his  face,  who  was  a remarkably  ftrong  man, 
took  two  grains  of  it  daily,  without  finding  the  leaft  inconvenience  from 
it.  From  the  time  ot  my  ufing  this  medicine,  the  appearances  grew  fo 
favourable,  that  I was  in  great  hopes  of  completing  the  cure,  and  many 
other  furgeons  who  faw  the  cafe  wfith  me,  and  had  leen  it  in  its  w or  ft 
ftate,  wrere  of  that  opinion.  But  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe  made  me  judge 
it  neceftary  to  increafe  the  dofe  of  arfenic,  if  my  patient  could  bear  it, 
and  therefore  I fufed  it  with  four  times  its  weight  of  fulphur,  with  the 
view  of  tempering  the  violence  of  its  action.  I began  with  the  fame 
quantity  mixed  with  fulphur  that  my  patient  had  been  ufed  to  take  by 
itlelf,  that  is,  a grain  of  arfenic  in  the  day  ; and  loon  found  that  I could 
ufe  it  much  more  liberally  in  this  way  than  before,  f or  Ihe  foon  took 
four  and  five  grains  of  the  mineral  every  day  in  this  combination  with 
fulphur,  with  lefs  inconvenience  than  fhe  took  one  grain  and  a quarter 
of  the  arfenic  alone.  But  if  the  violence  of  this  medicine  was  dimiuilhed 
by  this  combination,  it  foon  became  evident  that  its  efficacy  wras  likewife 
decreafed  by  it ; for  the  dilorder  leizing  the  tonfils  and  other  glands  about 
the  neck  and  throat,  the  patient  died  in  about  ten  months  from  her  ad- 
million  into  the  hofpital. 

This,  and  the  other  cafe  of  a cancer  in  the  face,  were  the  only  two 
cafes  in  which  a fair  trial  was  given  to  the  internal  ufe  of  the  arfenic. 
Encouraged  by  the  fair  profpedls  thele  trials  afforded  me  at  firft,  I had 
begun  to  give  it  to  two  other  patients.  But  as  the  hopes  1 had  entertained 
ot  its  efficacy  in  the  two  firft  inftances,  were  afterwards  difappointed,  and 
that,  however  promifing  the  internal  ufe  of  the  arfenic  might  appear  to 
me  in  thele  complaints,  it  ft  ill  feemed  impracticable  to  give  it  in  fuch 
doles  as  to  inline  fuccefs,  1 thought  myfelf  not  juftified  in  continuing  or 
repeating  the  trial.  I therefore  would  not  fuffer  my  other  patients  who 
had  begun,  to  continue  taking  it;  and  from  that  time  never  prefciibed 
any  arfenic  internally,  judging  that  the  advantages  arifing  from  it  were 
not  fufficient  to  compenfate  the  riique.  The  afeertaining  of  this  point 
appears  to  me  to  be  a very  cflentia),  and,  indeed,  a very  neceftary  cir- 
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cumftance,  for  if,  from  the  boldnefs  of  fome  publications  on  the  fubje£l, 
others  fhould  be  tempted,  as  I was,  to  make  the  experiment,  in  hopes  of 
contributing  to  the  relief  of  mankind  in  thefe  terrible  cafes,  they  will 
probably  be  deterred  from  it  by  this  fair  expofition  of  the  matter.  At 
the  fame  time  I am  inclined  {fill  to  think,  from  all  the  obfervations  I 
have  been  able  to  make,  that  arfenic  is.  really  the  true  antidote  againft 
this  difeafe ; but  as  its  internal  life  is  attended  with  great  danger,  and 
that  every  attempt  to  correft  its  noxious  qualities,  teems  to  leflen  its  effi- 
cacy, it  is  not  probable  that  it  can  ever  be  given  fo  as  to  produce  a com- 
plete cure. 

The  other  cafe  of  a cancer  in  the  face,  alluded  to  above,  in  which  a 
fair  trial  was  given  to  the  internal  ufe  of  arfenic,  was  that  of  Mr.  Champ- 
nefs,  a man  of  the  moft  vigorous  conftitution  I ever  knew.  He  was  67 
years  of  age  when  he  applied  to  me,  in  Auguft,  1773?  and  his  complaint 
had  then  been  of  eight  years  {landing.  He  had  been  for  two  years  under 
the  care  of  an  eminent  and  fkilful  furgeon  of  this  town,  who,  as  he  in- 
formed me  himfelf,  had  very  humanely  taken  a great  deal  of  pains  to  do 
him  fervice,  though  his  attempts  had  not  been  attended  with  fuccefs  ; for 
the  patient  allured  me,  that  the  difeafe  had  been  conftantly  increafing  fnce 
that  time,  and  that  its  progrefs  had  been  very  rapid  for  the  laft  fortnight 
before  he  addreflfed  himfelf  to  me.  When  I faw  him  firfl,  all  that  part 
of  the  face  between  the  edge  of  the  os  mate  and  the  ala  of  the  nofe  on 
the  left  fide  was  eaten  way.  The  lower  part  of  the  ala  of  the  left  nof- 
tril  was  quite  corroded,  the  lip  feparated  from  its  adhefion  to  the  gum, 
and  almoft  deftroyed  on  the  left  fide.  The  fmall  remaining  part  of  the 
lip  on  this  fide  was  very  hard,  and  the  induration  extended  to  the  right 
fide  and  up  the  right-  noflril.  This  patient,  as  I before  obferved,  being 
of  a remarkably  ftrong  habit  of  body,  I had  an  opportunity  of  giving  the 
arfenic  its  full  trial  with  him,  both  externally  and  internally,  and  with 
fuch  appearance  of  fuccefs,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775,  all 
the  fores  had  healed  except  one,  and  that  was  in  fo  favourable  a (late, 
and  my  patient  fo  free  from  pain,  that  I had  fcarce  a doubt  of  completing 
the  matter,  and,  indeed,  told  the  gentleman  who  had  before  attended 
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him  of  this  expectation.  But  my  hopes  were  again  difappointed.  The 
wound  wras  never  completely  healed,  and  though  the  diforder  remained 
very  tolerable,  and  was  kept  from  fp reading  for  a twelvemonth  after  this, 
yet  about  the  end  of  that  time  it  began  to  break  out  again,  till  a t length 
it  reached  the  glands  of  his  throat.  Not  with  (landing  this,  he  lived  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1778,  and  for  the  lad  year  of  his  life,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  in  a very  miferable  (late,  having  lod  fo  much  of 
his  lip,  jaw,  and  teeth,  that  it  was  with  the  greated  difficulty  he  could 
(wallow  any  food.  Though  this  patient  perfevered  in  the  ufe  of  the 
arfenic  for  fix  months,  in  the  dofe  before  mentioned,  yet  he  never  expe- 
rienced the  lead  inconvenience  from  it.  He  was  in  good  health,  and 
continued  even  his  daily  labour  all  the  time  he  was  taking  it,  and  for  a 
long  while  after  he  had  left  it  off. 

As  I have  hitherto  only  mentioned  two  methods  in  which  I applied  the 
arfenic  externally  in  cancerous  ulcers,  to  wit,  the  arfenical  and  metallic 
preparation  ufed  in  the  fird  cafe,  and  the  arfenic  fufed  with  antimony 
in  other  cafes,  I (hall  now  communicate  another  method  of  ufing  it,  which 
I fird  tried  011  Mr.  Champnefs  ; I mean,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  fublimate.  This  hadened  the  aClion  of  the  arfenical  caudic  confi- 
derably,  and  made  a much  larger  efchar,  nor  did  it  appear  to  caufe  greater 
pain  than  was  complained  of  when  the  arfenic  was  tiled  alone.  It  mud, 
however,  be  obferved,  that  a large  fhare  of  opium  wTas  mixed  with  every 
caudic  I applied,  from  which  confiderable  advantages  refulted,  the  pain 
being  generally  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  opium  employed. 

While  my  thoughts  were  engaged  on  this  fubjefl,  I made  frequent 
refearches  among  the  manufcripts  of  the  Mnfeum,  in  hopes  of  finding  in 
them  fomething  relating  to  it.  I communicated  this  circumdance  to 
Dofilor  Morton,  who  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  manufcripts, 
might  podibly  give  me  iome  leading  information  to  afiid  me  in  my  en- 
quiries. He  told  me,  that  in  the  Harleian  library  he  had  feen  a recipe 
called  the  Earl  of  Arundel’s  receipt  for  curing  a cancer,  which  he 
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imagined  to  be  the  fame  as  that  ufed  by  Mr.  Guy.  He  was  fo  obliging 
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as  to  infer  net  me  where  to  find  it,  and  I fhall  here  give  it  the  reader  juft 
as  ! extracted  it  from  the  manufeript  at  the  Mufeum. 


The  Earl  of  Arundel’s  Receipt  to  cure  a Cancer. 


The  caujiicke  powder . 

Take  one  ounce  of  yellow  arfenicke,  and  half  an  ounce  of  hole  anno- 
mack,  mix  them  well  together,  and  make  them  into  fine  powder. 

cfhe  gliftering  caujiicke  powder * 

Take  an  ounce  of  yellow  arfenicke,  of  red  precipitate,  and  bole  armo- 
niacke  of  each  jiT. 

The  tarte  water . 

Take  an  ounce  of  white  fublimate,  halfe  an  ounce  of  red  precipitate, 
beat  thefe  together  very  fmall,  and  put  it  into  three  pints  of  white  wine 
vinegar,  and  boyle  it  neere  to  a quart,  and  when  it  is  cold  keepe  in  a glafs. 

The  red  water . 

Take  a lime  ft  one  or  two  about  two  pounds,  boyle  two  gallons  and 
a halfe  of  fpring  water  out  of  a rock  riling  again  It  the  funn,  put  the  lime 
ftones  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  then  power  the  boyling  water  upon  them* 
Cover  all  clofe  and  fo  let  it  Hand  a day  and  a night,  then  power  of  the 
cleared  and  throw  away  the  bottome  : then  take  of  bolus  verus,  rocli 
allum,  white  copperas,  aloes  ficotrina,  and  campher  of  each  two  ounces, 
beate  and  fearfe  them  fine  and  mix  them  well  with  the  faid  cleare  water, 
and  let  thefe  all  boyle  together  for  an  hower,  then  put  it  in  a pot  clofe 
flopped  till  it  be  cold,  and  then  turn  it  into  a glafs  botle  clofe  doped  and 
ufe  the  cleared. 

The  green  oyntment. 

Take  Ibifs  of  frefh  hog’s  greafe,  Jnl  of  Venice  turpentine,  Ibifs  of  rofin, 
half  an  ounce  of  verdigreafe,  beate  the  rofin  and  verdigreafe  together, 
put  all  together  into  a Ikillet,  and  boyle  them  till  it  comes  to  a halve, 
and  flrayne  it  into  a gallypot. 
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The  life  of  the  things . 

Take  fome  of  the  caufticke  powder  and  mix  it  with  green  oyntment, 
fipread  it  thin  upon  a cloath  the  juft  bignefs  of  the  noli  me  tangere,  and 
apply  it  thereunto,  it  muft  ly  on  eight  or  ten  days  till  it  falls  oft,  and 
then  apply  one  other  till  all  the  dead  flefh  be  lpent. 

* r ^ 9 _ _ 

The  white  tarte  water  is  to  be  applyed  to  the  noli  me  tangere,  with 
a cloath  diped  in  it,  if  occafion  require.  AHo  it  is  good  for  a cancer  in 
the  nofe,  ringworme,  or  for  any  dead  flefh. 

The  red  water  is  to  wafh  the  eyes  if  bloud  (hot,  or  pir,  and  webb,  alfo 
to  preferve  the  fight ; uled  either  for  any  fore,  to  be  ufed  warme,  and 
to  be  caft  in  with  a fyringe,  if  occafion. 

The  green  oyntment  is  to  be  applied  to  the  noli  me  tangere  after  the 
caufticke  hath  done  his  working,  to  heali  and  draw.  It  is  ufed  alfo  to 
draw  any  fore. 

Be  it  knowne  that  T,  Elifabeth  Fellow,  wife  to  Henry  Fellow,  black- 
fmith,  dwelling  neere  St.  Laurence  ftreet,  in  Oiciter,  do  proteft  and  vow, 
before  God,  that  I have  trewly  and  faithfully  fett  down  and  difeovered 
in  this  note  delivered  by  me  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earle  of  Arun- 
dell  and  Surrey,  Earle  Marfhall  of  England,  the  whole  full  and  perfect 
receipt  and  manner  of  cure  of  the  noli  me  tangere,  which  my  father 
ufed,  and  often  caufed  me  to  make,  by  which  he  ordinarily  did  cure 
that  malady.  And  I do  hereby  faithfully  promile  and  fwear  not  to  teach, 
give,  or  fell  the  faid  receipt  at  any  time  hereafter  to  any  perfon  or  perfons 
whatloever,  other  than  my  owne  children,  in  witnefs  whereof  1 have 
fet  my  marke,  this  1 6th  of  Odober,  1 638.— — 

Elifabeth  Fellow, 

Witnefs’d  her  q mark.— • 

Fred.  Bendy, 

Adrian  Medcalfe, 

Philip  Howard. 
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Extracted  from  Colepeper’s  adverfaria.  Voh  XV.  Q.  R.  Oxford  library , 
Britifh  Mufeum. 

I have  thought  proper  to  give  the  whole  of  this  extraft,  rude  as  it  is* 
and  though  the  red  water , mentioned  in  it,  be  foreign  to  the  fubjedh 
As  foon  as  I had  read  this  receipt,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  not  Mr. 
Guy’s,  becaufe  this  application  would  not  aft  through  the  cuticle,  as  I 
knew  Mr.  Guy’s  did.  It  could  not  therefore  be  ufed  in  fchirrous  tu- 
mours that  were  not  yet  ulcerated,  and  was  peculiarly  adapted,  as  the  re- 
ceipt expreffes,  to  the  noil  me  t anger e , the  name  given  to  an  ulcerated  can- 
cer on  any  part  of  the  face,  a difeafe  of  which  it  is  well  known  that  Lord 
Bolingbroke  died  after  the  application  of  Mr.  Guy’s  cauftic.  I therefore 
prepared  only  the  cauftic  powder,  the  tart  water,  and  the  green  oint- 
ment, omitting  the  red  water  for  the  reafon  above  mentioned,  and  the 
glittering  cauftic  powder,  becaufe  in  the  detail  of  the  ufe  of  the  things.* 
it  was  not  mentioned  what  purpofe  that  powder  was  defigned  for.  With 
refpeft  to  the  green  ointment,  I had  it  prepared  merely  for  the  fake  of 
complying  with  the  receipt,  not  from  any  opinion  of  its  utility,  for  I 
have  already  declared  my  averfion  for  every  kind  of  greafy  application  in 
thefe  cafes  ; and  the  powder  may  as  well  be  formed  into  a confidence 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

In  January,  1775,  a wealthy  farmer  of  Suffex,  aged  73,  applied  to 
me  at  the  defire  of  Doftor  Pepys.  He  had  a noli  me  tangere  on  the  right 
cheek  : it  came  on  about  twenty  years  before  with  a frnall  pimple,  which 
was  frequently  fhaved  off  by  the  razor.  It  increafed  gradually  to  the  fize 
of  a pea,  and  grew  very  troublefome,  being  attended  with  a (harp  prick- 
ing pain.  In  this  {iteration  he  applied,  about  a twelvemonth  before  he 
came  to  me,  to  an  apothecary  in  the  country,  who  put  feme  butter  of 
antimony  upon  the  part.  Far  from  being  helped  by  this,  he  grew  gra- 
dually worfe  ; and  when  1 faw  him,  there  was  an  ill-conditioned  cance- 
rous ulcer  on  his  cheek,  about  the  fize  of  a crown  piece,  and  furrounded 
with  edges,  turned  in  and  extremely  hard.  The  induration  at  the  upper 
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part  extended  over  great  part  of  the  os  malae,  and  nearly  to  the  orbit. 
He  tek  a good  deal  of  pricking  darting  pain  in  it  at  times. 

As  I had  obferved  that  the  preparation  of  arfenic  and  antimony  ufed 
by  me  in  former  cales,  had  been  much  too  flow  in  its  adhon,  1 determined 
in  this  inftance,  to  give  a fair  trial  to  this  receipt  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel’s, 
upon  a preemption  that  it  would  a 61  more  fpeedily  and  powerfully  than 
the  preparation  I had  ufed.  Some  of  the  cauflic  powder  was  therefore 
mixed  with  the  green  ointment,  and  applied,  according  to  the  directions, 
upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  noh  me  t anger  e.  This  afted  ftrongly,  and 
in  about  a month  after,  the  whole  of  the  difeafed  part  to  which  it  had 
been  applied,  came  away.  But  fome  of  the  hardnefl'es  beyond  the  ulcer 
where  the  fkin  was  not  broken,  and  on  which  the  cauftic  could  not  a£t, 
ftill  remained.  The  bottom  of  the  fore  looked  extremely  well  for  a 
time,  but  I afterwards  found  that  the  furrounding  indurations  fed  the 
diforder.  I endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  thefe  by  applying  my  liquid  to 
them,  and  by  touching  the  difeafed  granulations,  wherever  they  were 
obferved  to  rife  with  the  tart  water , as  directed  in  the  receipt.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  cauAic  was  likewife  renewed  feveral  times  to  the  ulcera- 
ted edges  of  the  indurations,  in  hopes  of  deAroying  them  gradually.  By 
thefe  means  carefully  and  attentively  purfued,  I lucceeded  fo  An*  in  about 
five  months  as  to  fubdue  moA  of  the  difeafe,  and  very  nearly  to  confoli- 
date  the  wound.  There  remained,  however,  ftill  fomething  to  be  done, 
which  I had  the  greateft  reafon  to  hope  would  have  been  accomplifhed, 
becaule  all  the  parts  before  treated  had  gradually  yielded  to  the  method. 
I ufed  every  argument  in  my  power  to  perluade  my  patient  to  flay  longer 
under  my  care  ; but  the  attendance  had  already  been  tedious,  and  he  was 
of  an  unquiet  reftlefs  dilpofition,  and  withal  very  uneafy  at  being  fo  long 
abfent  from  his  family  and  his  affairs,  fo  that  it  was  impoflible  to  prevail 
upon  him.  His  Ion,  however,  who  was  a furgeon  in  the  country  near 
him,  came  to  town  ; and  I lupplied  him  with  all  the  medicines,  giving 
him  as  clear  diredlions  as  I poiiibly  could,  for  the  occafional  application  of 
them.  Whether  thefe  were  clolely  followed  I cannot  take  upon  me  to 
fay,  but  am  inclined  to  think  they  were  not,  for  the  old  gentleman  was 
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wearied, "and  I fhould  fuppofe  not  difpofed  to  follow  the  method  any  long- 
er. Whether  this  were  the  cafe,  or  whether  the  diforder  would  have 
been  equally  incurable  whatever  method  had  been  purfued,  I cannot  take 
upon  me  to  contend.  So  far  is  certain,  that  fome  months  after,  the  pa- 
tient returned  to  town,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  care  of  a quack,  who 
reduced*  him  fo  much  in  a fliort  time,  without  doing  any  fervice  to  the 
complaint,  that  he  was  very  near  dying  from  mere  faintnels  and  debility. 
He  then  had  once  more  recou rfe  to  me,  and  I fcarce  knew  him  again  on 
account  of  his  being  fo  much  altered  from  the  hearty  ftrong  man  I had 
before  feen  him.  Though  the  diforder  was  worfe  than  when  he  had 
quitted  me,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  arrived  to  any  dangerous  height,  nor 
was  it  near  fo  much  advanced,  nor  in  fo  bad  a ftate  as  when  he  fir  ft  put 
himfelf  under  my  care.  But  he  was  now  too  much  harraffed  both  in 
body  and  mind  with  what  he  had  gone  through,  to  think  of  fubmitting 
again  to  painful  dreffings ; fo  that  I now  relolved  to  try  the  effedt  of 
fixed  air  upon  the  part,  which  I was  informed  had  been  tried  with  fuccefs 
in  thefe  cafes  by  an  ingenious  gentleman  in  the  profeffion.  This  appli- 
cation was  continued  for  fome  time,  and  it  appeared  to  keep  the  wound 
clean,  and  the  part  tolerably  free  from  pain.  But  as  he  was  again  anxious 
to  return  into  the  country,  I furnifhed  him  with  the  apparatus  for  con- 
tinuing to  apply  it  himfelf.  I was  informed,  to  the  beft  of  my  remem- 
brance, that  he  perfevered  in  it  till  the  time  of  his  death,  but  without 
its  producing  any  particular  effedt  on  the  difeafe. 


Since  I have  had  occafion  to  mention  the  application  of  fixed  air  in 
thefe  complaints,  and  that  great  expeditions  have  been  raided  amongft 
philofophers  of  the  prefent  age  from  the  introduction  of  this  newly-difi» 
covered  remedy  into  pradtice,  I (hall  take  this  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating what  has  paffed  under  my  obfervation  refpedting  the  ufe  of  it  in 
thefe  dilorders. 

I have  tried  it  in  feveral  cafes  of  ulcerated  cancers  for  a confiderable 
time  ; and  purfued  the  following  method  in  applying  it.  I firft  adapted 
an  open  bladder  to  the  end  of  a flexible  tube  of  a convenient  length,  and 
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placing  this  bladder  upon  the  found  parts  round  the  cancerous  complaint, 
fo  as  carefully  to  include  the  whole  of  the  difeafe,  I confined  the  margin 
of  the  bladder  by  applying  to  it  a piece  of  fheet  lead,  which  was  held 
clofe  to  the  lurrounding  parts  by  one  or  more  afiifdants.  The  end  of  the 
tube  was  then  fixed  into  the  mouth  of  a pretty  large  bottle,  into  which 
fmall  pieces  of  marble  had  been  put  to  a fourth  part  of  its  height,  and 
the  bottle  itfelf  about  half  filled  with  water.  A quantity  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol being  then  poured  into  the  bottle,  an  eff.rvefcence  was  railed,  whicli 
driving  the  vapour  rapidly  through  the  tube,  inflated  the  bladder.  The 
fixed  air  being  thus  conveyed  to  the  wound  was  kept  there  for  half  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  at  a time,  as  1 mg  as  the  patient  c mid  bear  the  procefs. 
If  the  bladder  grew  flack,  the  effervefcence  was  railed  a f re  fa  by  fihaking 
the  bottle,  or  adding  more  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  marble*.  This  applica- 
tion was  renewed  twice  or  three  times  in  the  clay,  and  if  I could  have 
prevailed  u on  my  patients  to  da  it  oftener,  I would  ; being  of  opinion, 
that  it  any  fuccefs  were  to  be  expended  from  it,  it  muff  be  owing  to  its 
being  reiterated  frequently.  1 imagined,  indeed,  that  if  it  had  been  pof- 
fible  to  keep  the  part  conftantly  immerfed  in  fixed  air,  without  any  com- 
munication with  the  external  air,  this  would  be  the  moft  likely  method 
of  infuring  fuccefs.  However  this  may  be,  in  all  the  cafes  wherein  I 
tried  it,  it  did  not  by  any  means  confirm  thofc  expectations  that  report 
had  raffed  in  me  of  its  utility.  It  never  in  any  one  inftance  clifpofed  the 
cancerous  wound  or  any  part  of  it  to  heal  ; and  all  the  benefit  I experien- 
ced from  the  ufe  of  it,  was  keeping  the  wound  fweet  and  clean.  This 
indeed  is  no  inconfiderable  advantage,  where  thefe  effects  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  other  means,  lefs  inconvenient  than  this.  Neither  can 
I afeertain  whether  it  contributed  in  any  remarkable  degree  to  abate  the 
pain  of  the  difeafe,  for  all  the  cafes  I tried  it  in  were  ve?ry  far  advanced, 
and  the  patients  having  been  ufed  to  obtain  relief  from  opium,  did 
not  chufe  to  relinquifh  a medicine,  the  good  effects  of  which  they  had 
felt. 


* Perhaps  this  detail  may  be  deemed  unnecefiary,  confidering  how  well  the  method  of 
producing  fixed  air  is  known.  But  1 thought  it  proper  to  particularize  the  mode  in  which  I 
ufed  it,  that  it  might  be  determined  whether  my  want  of  fuccefs  were  owing  to  this. 
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,et  us  now  conficler  in  what  view  the  application  of  fixed  air  has  been 
tried  in  cancerous  attentions.  Except -in  fome  late  inftances  where,  from 
Dcclor  Hales’s  hints,  it  has  been  ingeniously  fuggefted  to  be  a di.ffolvent 
of  the  human  calculus,  the  only  principle  upon  which  it  hath  been  ufied 
in  the  diforders  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  is  that  of  its  refitting  putrefac- 
tion, From  Sir  John  Pringle’s  curious  experiments  on  putrid  animal 
fubftanoes,  which,  together  with  thole  of  Doctor  Black  on  the  nature  of 
calcareous  earths,  were  the  bails  of  all  the  experiments  fince  made  by 
Doctor  Macbrkle,  Dodtor  Prieftley,  and  others,  and  the  dodtrines  efta- 
bliihed  in  confequence  of  them,  it  appears,  indeed,  that  fixed  air,  both 
as  an  internal  medicine,  and  as  a topic,  is  likely  to  become  very  benefi- 
cial in  all  putrid  difeales.  But  what  effedt  are  we  to  expedt  from  it  when 
applied  upon  this  principle  to  cancerous  complaints  ? A cancer  cannot 
furely  be  called  a putrid  difeaie,  for  the  fymptoms  and  appearances  that 
attend  it,  are  directly  contrary  to  thofe  in  which  we  find  the  putrid  dia- 
thefis  prevailing  in  the  machine,  fiuch  as  fcurvy,  putrid  fevers,  &c.  In 
all  putrid  dieafies  the  folids  of  the  body  are  fattened  and  relaxed  ; in  can- 
cers,* thofe  parts  that  are  attested  with  them  are  bound  by  the  moft  rigid 
hardnefles.  In  putrid  difeafes  the  folids  become  flabby  and  much  in- 
created  in  bulk,  unable  to  refift  the  impulfe  of  the  fluids  ; in  the  true 
cancer,  the  parts  are  all  contracted  into  a narrow  compafs,  puckered  up 
and  drawn  in,  fo  that  if  a woman  have  one  hreaft  thoroughly  affedled 
with  this  bifeafe,  it  will  be  much  lei's  in  fize  and  appearance  than  the 
other,  even  before  any  of  its  fubftance  (hall  have  been  deftroyed  by  the 
ulceration  of  the  part.  It  will  be  urged  perhaps  that  ulcerated  cancers 
are  generally  accompanied  with  an  extremely  oflenfive  fimell,  which  indi- 
cates putrefcency.  Not  to  infift  upon  the  circumftance  that  an  offenfive 
fmell  is  not  always  an  indication  of  this  quality,  I (hall  only  obferve, 
that  the  flench  in  thefe  caies  appears  to  he  an  adventitious  lymptom  of 
the  difeafe ; it  is  the  confequence  of  its  ulcerated  ftate,  and  is  generally 
proportioned  to  the  fize  and  extent  of  the  ulcer.  If  the  cancer  were  of 
itlelf  and  ah  origine,  a putrid  difeafe,  it  is  moft  probable  that  it  would  be 
cured  as  boon  as  the  foetor  were  corrected ; as  is  the  cafe  with  other  pu- 
trid diftempers,  which  are  cured  whenever  the  tendency  to  putrefaction 
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can  be  overcome.  But  it  has  already  been  obferved,  that  fixed  air  in  all 
the  trials  I have  made  of  it,  though  it  generally  corrected  the  ofFenfive 
fmell,  has  not  cured  the  complaint,  which  agrees  nearly  with  what  Doc- 
tor Percival  has  faid  of  its  effe£t  in  thefe  cafes.  There  are,  indeed, 
other  means  of  correcting  the  fmell  of  cancerous  ulcers,  and  much  more 
Ample  than  the  application  of  an  apparatus  for  the  generation  of  fixed 
air,  and  which,  from  all  the  obfervations  experience  has  furnifihedme 
with  on  this  point,  feem  to  anfvver  the  purpofe  as  effectual! y.  The  fie- 
veral  topics  I have  ufied  for  this  purpofe  are  the  flowers  of  zinc,  the  cala- 
mus aromaticus  in  powder,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  fuch  a proportion 
of  powdered  fait  ammoniac  as  my  patients  could  bear  ; fulphur,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  a fmall  portion  of  arfenic,  which  laft  preparation 
fhall  be  fpoken  of  more  fully  in  the  fequel  of  this  work.  Thefe  are  the 
draftings  I have  chiefly  ufed  in  the  intervals  of  fuch  as  were  more  aCtive, 
and  by  means  of  which,  I have  generally  prelerved  my  cancers  from  any 
very  ofFenfive  fmell ; and  even  in  the  laft  jftage  of  the  diftemper,  have 
fucceeded  in  diminifhing  greatly  this  naufeous  fymptom.  DoCtor  Wathen 
faw  a remarkable  inflance  of  this  in  an  extremely  ofFenfive  cancer,  which 
he  fawT  with  me  in  the  moft  deplorable  ftate  of  the  difeafe.  He  exprefled 
his  furprize  on  finding  this  ftench  much  corrected  in  a few  days  by  means 
of  fome  of  the  fore-mentioned  alcaline  and  ablorbent  powders,  affifled 
with  an  outward  covering  of  rags  dipt  in  fpirituous  applications.  The 
fpirituous  covering  I generally  ufed  in  thefe  cafes,  was  the  martial  and 
ammoniac  tinCfure  above  mentioned,  either  alone  or  diluted  with  water, 
without  the  addition  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  which  anfwers  nearly  to  the 
common  tinClure  of  ftcel  with  fait  ammoniac,  to  be  found  in  fome  difi- 
penfatories.  I fhall  here  obferve,  that  in  all  ofFenfive  cancers  we  ought 
religioufly  to  abftain  from  every  kind  of  greafy  application,  however  mild 
and  innocent  it  may  be,  and  even  were  it  only  ufed  with  a view  to  keep 
on  the  drelFings.  No  ointment  mu  ft  come  near  the  fore,  or  even  touch 
the  neighbouring  found  parts.  When  the  cancerous  wound  is  fmall  and 
free  from  any  offeniive  fmell,  it  is  better  ftill  not  to  ufe  any  greafe  if  it 
can  be  avoided  ; and  if  we  be  forced  to  it,  from  the  dry  lint  flicking  to 
the  edges,  it  will  be  beft  to  powder  the  fore  firft  with  flowers  of  zinc, 
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and  lay  nothing  over  but  the  Goulard  cerate,  or  feme  fuch  mild  oint- 
ment.  Bafilicon  or  the  green  digeftive  always  add  to  the  offenAve  fmell. 
Let  me  be  permitted  to  obferve  by  the  way,  that  it  might  poffibly  be 
better  if  thefe  digeftive  ointments  were  banifhed  from  the  pradlice  of 
furgery,  and  more  particularly  from  the  treatment  of  Ample  wounds*. 
The  fmell  of  them  is  of  itfelf  very  difagreeable  to  the  patient  as  well  as 
the  furgeon,  and  I am  fully  perfuaded  they  are  of  no  ufe,  The  purpofe 
of  keeping  a Ample  wound  moift  and  protected  from  the  air,  is  as  well 
e Addled  by  a little  white  wax  and  oil  melted  together,  which  to  render  it 
pleaAng  to  the  eye,  may  be  coloured  with  alkanet  root.  This  kind  of 
ointment,  the  Goulard  cerate,  and  the  epulotic  cerate,  are  the  only  topics 
I have  ufed  to  Ample  wounds  for  thefe  laft  fourteen  years,  either  in 
public  or  private  pra&dce.  The  advantages  arifmg  from  this,  are,  that 
the  wounds  thus  drafted  do  not  yield  fe  great  a fhare  of  matter,  that  the 
granulations  are  not  therefore  fc  likely  to  rife  above  the  edges  of  the  fore, 
that  thefe  edges  themfelves  are  more  eaAly  kept  clean,  and  that  the  drefe 
Angs  are  not  in  the  leaft  offenAve  to  the  patient. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubjedl  of  Axed  air.  If  I did  not  apply  it  to  cam 
cers  merely  with  a deAgn  of  corredling  their  foetid  fmell,  as  others  have 
done,  it  may  be  alked  what  was  my  view  in  trying  it.  I acknowledge 
that  my  expeditions  of  fuccefs  from  it  in  cancerous  affedtions,  were 
founded  on  its  mephitic  quality,  rather  than  on  its  falutary  properties, 
I have  long  fufpedted  chat  the  cancer  was  produced  from  infefts  or  the 
germina  of  them  taken  up  from  the  air  by  the  lymphatic  veflels ; and 
that  in  the  inftances  of  fehirrous  tumours,  which  fometimes  continue 
for  a long  time  in  a Ac  ate  of  eafe  and  tranquillity,  thefe  germina  thus 
abfcrbed,  remain  in  an  inanimate  ftate  till  feme  accidental  circumftance 
brings  them  to  life.  This  has  appeared  to  me  to  conftitute  the  ulcerated 
ftate  of  the  difeafe.  I am  not  Angular  in  this  idea ; for  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  tradls  upon  cancers,  colledled  by  the  late  Mr.  Bell,  which  was 
lent  me  by  Dr.  William  Fordyce,  I found  it  introduced  as  a received 
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opinion  *.  And  in  another  traCl  in  the  fame  volume,  written  in  the  Italian 
language,  the  author  Ipeaks  of  having  feen  the  infedt-f.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  ideas  of  others  upon  this  matter,  for  my  own  part,  I 
have  been  led  into  this  conjecture,  from  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the 
parts  in  which  the  difeafe  is  ufually  feated  ; from  the  kind  of  pain  pecu- 
liar to  it,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  ulceration  ; from  analogy,  and  the 
effects  of  poifonous  medicines  upon  it. 

The  parts  chiefly  affeCted  with  the  cancer  are  the  breafts  of  women, 
the  womb,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  the  nofe,  and  the  face.  All  thele  parts 
are  abundantly  fupplied  with  abforbent  veflels,  and  are  m oft  of  them 
expofed  to  the  external  air,  fo  that  if  there  be  any  germina  of  infedts 
floating  in  this  fluid,  they  will  be  ready  to  abforb  it.  The  breafts  of 
women  in  particular,  which  are  by  far  the  moft  ordinary  feat  of  the  com- 
plaint, are  remarkably  full  of  pores,  and  from  the  various  ftate  of  diften- 
tion  they  undergo,  thefe  pores  muft  certainly  become  at  different  times 
very  large,  and  confequently  more  fitted  to  receive  and  tranfmit  any 
thing  from  without.  The  mammary  glands  alfo,  to  which  the  lymphatic 
or  abforbent  veffels  immediately  tend,  are  ufually  the  parts  firft  affefted|. 

The 


* Tota  intentio  arfenicum  adhibendi  videtur  fuperftru&a  efle  opinion!  illi,  quod  cancer 
Viv&t.  Aut  juxta  forte  pathologiam  animatam,  quod  ex  innumeris  vermibus  vivis  confletur. 
Differtatio  de  cancro  a Martino  Schumacher. 

• 

f Ma  non  ando  guari,  che  crudelmente  riforfero  (gli  fpalimi  vuol  dire)  e nuovamente 
del  pari  fi  feemarono,  allora  quando  pi  r gli  Ueffi  canali  d’onde  era  piovuto  il  marciume,  un 
picciolo  vermicello  fi  aperfe  il  paffo,  groflo  come  un  lilo  ordinario  da  cueire,  longo  alia  mif- 
fura  del  primo  nodo  del  dito  mignolo,  di  colore  rofliccio,  Become  farebbe  una  fibra  di  carne 
falata. 

Nuovo  metodo  per  curare  Jicuramentc  opni  canchero  coperto , e fpecialmente  le  ghiande  feirrofe 
dellc  mammelle , e di  altre  parti  del  corpo  : opera  di  Giufeppe  Alarm  Hhiadn*. 

J I am  aware  that  there  are  frequently  indurations  or  fchirrous  tumours  of  the  internal 
glands,  fuel)  as  t ie  liver,  mefenteric  glands,  kidneys,  &c. — But  it  ma\  he  confidered,  that  if 
thei'e  gerimna  be  abiorbed  from  without,  they  may  enher  be  Hopped  in  the  fir  It  gland  through 
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The  iecond  circumftance  which  fuggefted  the  idea  to  me  of  the  cancer 
being  generated  by  infedts,  is,  the  kind  of  pain  peculiar  to  the  difeafe, 

and 

which  the  veffels  that  abforb  them  pafs,  or  may  be  accidentally  hurried  on  with  the  circula- 
tion, and  depoftted  in  the  eourfe  of  it  upon  (ome  of  the  internal  glands.  ExcluGve  of  this 
circumftance,  it  is  pretty  apparent,  that  thefe  indurations  are  different  from  the  true  cancer, 
i’o  that  whether  we  fuppofe  them  produced  from  the  fame  caufe  or  not,  we  find  at  leaft  that 
the  effedl  is  different.  Indurations  of  the  mefenteric  glands  are  marks  of  the  fcrophula  ; and 
the  fymptoms  and  appearances  attending  fcrcphulous  hardneffes  are  extremely  diftindt  from 
thofe  which  accompany  the  cancerous  induration  ; and  might  be  accounted  for  upon  a very 
oppoiite  principle,  were  it  not  foreign  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  With  refpedl  to  fchirrous 
tumours  of  the  liver,  though  they  alfo  appear  to  be  indurations  of  a different  kind  from  the 
cancer,  yet  as  I fufpedt  this  diforder  to  be  more  frequent  than  it  is  generally  imagined,  it 
will  not,  I hope,  he  thought  intruftve,  if  I take  the  opportunity  of  this  note  to  communicate 

what  has  occurred  to  me  in  the  treatment  of  thefe  cafes, 

» 

A negfo  fervant  belonging  to  Dodlor  Mac  Namara  was  admitted  into  the  Weftminfter 
hofpital  under  my  care.  He  had  a large  prominent  tumour  on  the  right  fide  of  the  linea 
alba,  and  immediately  under  the  margin  of  the  cheft.  From  the  feat  of  the  complaint,  the 
fymptoms  attending,  and  from  an  obfcure  fludluation  difcerned  in  the  tumor,  I fufpedted 
this  to  be  an  encyfted  abfcefs  of  the  liver,  a difeafe  often  met  with  among  negroes,  and 
therefore  refolved  upon  opening  it,  I made  an  incifton  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
tumour,  and  after  having  divided  the  mufcles  of  the  belly  and  the  peritoneum,  gave  vent  to 
a quantity  of  matter,  which  evidently  appeared  to  be  contained  in  a large  cyft,  totally  dif- 
tindl  from  the  cavity  of  the  belly  as  ufual  imthefe  cafes.  The  fac  ran  fo  far  back  towards 
the  fpine,  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  empty  it  at  once,  and,  indeed,  the  contents  were  fo 
vifcid  and  tenacious,  that  it  was  only  by  repeated  injedtions  with  barley  water,  continued 
for  about  three  weeks,  that  the  cyft;  could  be  entirely  evacuated.  When  this  was  done,  and 
that  the  Tides  of  it  were  confequently  brought  nearer  together,  one  might  plainly  feel  an 
enlargement  and  induration  of  the  liver,  extending  through  the  whole  of  its  region.  In  little 
more  than  two  months  the  wound  was  healed,  except  that  there  remained  a fiftulous  opening 
which  it  was  impoflible  for  me  to  clofe.  Conftdering  that  this  orifice  might  be  kept  open 
by  the  difeafe  of  the  organ,  I diredted  my  patient  to  rub  half  a drachm  of  ftrong  mercurial 
ointment  every  day  on  the  region  of  the  liver,  fufpending  the  ufe  of  it  occafionally,  that  the 
mouth  might  not  he  affedfed.  By  perfevering  in  this  eourfe  about  fix  weeks,  the  whole  of 
this  immenfe  induration  lubftded,  and  the  fiftulous  opening,  clofed  of  itfelf.  The  fuccefs 
of  this  cafe  induced  me  to  try  the  efFedt  of  mercurial  fridlions  in  two  other  inftances,  of 
an  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  liver,  evident  to  the  fight  and  touch.  Both  thefe  cafes 
were  cured  by  this  method  ; even  the  induration,  which  was  fartheft  advanced,  and  in  which 
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and  the  progrefs  of  the  ulceration.  Nothing  feems  more  properly  to 
favour  the  notion  of  infeds  corroding  the  parts,  than  that  fhooting  darting 
pain  complained  of  in  this  difeafe,  which  the  patients  defcribe  as  the 
pricking  of  fo  many  needles.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  that  gradual, 
creeping,  and  almoft  imperceptible  corrolion  of  the  parts,  by  which  not 
only  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  breaft  is  frequently  deftroyed,  but  the 
ulceration  is  alfo  extended  to  the  neighbouring  Ikin,  and  a wound  is  pro- 
duced of  a moft  horrid  appearance,  full  of  cavities  and  inequalities,  not 
unlike  a piece  of  mouldering  ruins.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
difeafe  extends  itfelf  in  the  direction  of  thofe  lymphatic  veflels  which 
firft  conveyed  it  to  the  mammary  glands,  forming  hard  chords  which 
terminate  and  are  loft  in  the  indurated  glands  of  the  arm-pit. 

The  third  circumftance  which  has  given  rife  to  my  conjefture,  is  ana- 
logy, and  the  effeds  of  certain  poifonous  medicines  upon  the  cancerous 
affection. 

a prominence  on  the  fame  fpot  where  the  negro’s  large  fwelling  had  appeared,  feemed  to 
indicate  a tendency  to  luppuration,  was  difiolved  without  the  formation  of  matter. 

Thofe  who  are  converfant  in  difledions,  have  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing,  that 
large  and  indurated  livers  are  commonly  found  in  the  abdomen  of  perfons  who  die  of 
a dropfy  in  that  cavity.  Thefe  indurations  have,  indeed,  been  reckoned  by  feme  as  the  chief 
and  perhaps  the  onlv  caufe  of  thefe  collections  of  water;  which,  if  it  he  the  cafe,  muff  be 
owing  to  the  prelfure  of  a hard  mafs  upon  lo  large  a vein  as  the  vena  cava  ; thus  obftru£ling 
the  courfe  of  the  blood  returning  to  the  heart  ; in  the  lame  manner  as  the  prefTure  of  the 
gravid  uterus  occafions  an  anafarca  in  the- legs  of  pregnant  women.  Is  it  not  probable,  then, 
that  this  terrible  difeafe  might  be  cured  if  tl  is  apparent  caufe  were  removed?  Accordingly, 
I remember  to  have  found  (though  I cannot  recoiled  where,  having  unfortunately  loll  many 
of  my  papers)  that  it  was  a practice  ufed  with  iuccefs  in  India,  to  rub  the  belly  with  mer- 
curial ointment  in  the  dropfy  cf  that  cavity. 

Some  years  ago  I tranflated  a manufeript  paper  for  Dr.  Fothergill,  which  had  been  fent  to 
him  m the  German  language  from  a gentleman  at  Mofcow.  d he  author  mentioned  that 
he  had  obferved  many  internal  complaints  to  proceed  from  indurations  of  the  liver,  which 
could  not  otherwife  be  accounted  for.  He  accordingly  recommended  a more  frequent 
examination  of  the  Hate  of  that  organ  than  is  generally  attended  to. 


Every 
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Every  in  fed  feems  to  have  its  particular  bane.  Thus  in  that  cutaneous 
di (order  the  itch,  which  from  Lewenhoeck’s  microfcopical  obfervations 
has  been  (hewn  to  confid  in  numerous  in  feds  fwarming  on  the  fur* 
face  of  the  (kin,  fulphur  has  been  found  to  be  the  mod  eflfedual  poifon* 
There  are,  indeed,  other  poifons  that  will  dedroy  thefe  infeds,  fuch 
as  hellebore  and  mercury,  but  none  of  thefe  are  near  fo  powerful  againd 
them  as  brimftone  * Thus  there  feems  alfo  to  be  a particular  poifon 
againft  the  cancer,  which  is  arfenic  ; which,  in  many  indances  of  Mr. 
Guy’s  pradice,  and  others  upon  record,  has  dedroyed  feveral  cancerous 
affedions,  and  which,  from  the  experience  1 have  had  of  it,  though  fo 
often  unfuccefsfully  ufed,  appears  dill  to  be  the  proper  antidote  to  this 
didemper.  The  fad  feems  to  be,  that  it  is  a poifon  of  fo  dangerous  a 
nature,  that  it  can  feldom  be  ufed  in  fufficient  quantity  to  bring  about 
the  defired  effed,  without  ex  poling  the  patient  to  too  great  rifque*  But 
if  the  arfenic  be  not  ufed  in  fufficient  quantity  to  eradicate  the  difeafe, 
it  does  hurt  rather  than  good,  becaufe  after  having  lod  its  quality  of  an 
antidote,  the  ill  effeds  of  its  having  aded  as  a caudic  dill  fubfid,  and 
the  irritation  it  has  occafioned  exafperates  the  difeafe.  For  we  well  know 
that  cancers^  when  irritated  by  caudic  applications  of  any  kind,  are  con** 
fiderably  hadened  in  their  progrefs,  which  feems  to  form  another  pre- 
fumptive  argument  in  favour  of  the  conjedure  I have  ventured  to  men- 
tion : for  when  the  infeds  find  themfelves  didurbed  by  an  external 
application,  they  will  make  what  hade  they  can  to  get  out  of  the  reach 
of  it,  Befides,  no  other  caudic  ever  ads  upon  the  cancerous  affedion  in 
the  manner  that  arfenic  does  ; for,  were  we  to  attempt  to  extrad  fchirrous 
glands  by  any  other  caudic,  we  (hould  condantly  fail  in  our  attempts  ; 

* Perhaps  it  may  hereafter  be  found,  that  moft  cutaneous  diforders  arife  from  the  fame 
caufe.  At  leaft  they  feem  for  the  moft  part  to  have  a particular  poifon  appropriated  to  them. 
Thus  we  find,  befides  the  inftance  of  the  itch,  that  in  venereal  blotches  on  the  Ikin,  fuhli- 
mate  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  moft  powerful  preparation  of  mercury.  Hellebore  has  been 
recommended  by  the  antients,  and  is  ftill  prefcribed  in  many  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  we 
know  not  how  to  cure  otherwife  ; and  in  the  tinea  or  fcald  head,  I have  found  no  poifon  fo 
cfFedual  as  a ftrong  deco&ion  of  tobacco,  by  which  I have  cured  fome  obftinate  cafes  of  this 
kind  in  a very  ftiort  time,  after  all  the  ufual  methods,  not  omitting  even  the  pitch  plafter, 
had  been  tried  for  a long  continuance  without  efFed. 
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which  I am  convinced  of,  as  well  from  the  teftimony  of  others,  as  from 
my  own  experience.  On  the  contrary,  though  Mr.  Guy’s  caufiic  hath 
not  lucceeded  in  every  cafe,  yet  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  many  have  been 
cured  by  it,  and  that  he  has  frequently  extrafted  fchirrous  glands  entire 
with  it.  A moil:  lingular  effeft,  which  I have  alfo  accomplilhed  in  one 
inftance,  which  fhall  be  related  hereafter. 


Thefe  are' the  feveral  reafons  that  have  encouraged  me  in  the  conjedture 
of  the  cancerous  affedlion  being  produced  by  infefts  ; and  which  induced 
me  to  try  the  application  of  fixed  air  to  thefe  complaints,  in  hopes  that 
its  noxious  quality  would  deftroy  thefe  infefts  and  cure  the  difeafe.  Ikit* 
it  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  apply  mephitic  air  to  cancerous  ulcers, 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  exclude  all  communication  with  the  external  air, 
“upon  which  circumftance  alone,  according  to  my  ideas,  its  efficacy  mull 
depend. 


The  inequality  of  the  parts  on  which  the  apparatus  is  to  be  fixed,  and 
fometimes  the  extent  of  the  difeafe,  are  obflacles  to  the  dole  adapting 
of  it,  which  in  fome  cafes  are  infurmountable.  Add  to  this,  that  a bladder 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  made  ufe  of  to  contain  this  mephitic  air  ; 
for  if  a hollow'  glafs  were  applied,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  aft  like  a 
cupping  glafs,  and  become  infupportable  upon  parts  already  extremely 
fenfible.  Doftor  PriefHey  obferves  too,  that  a bladder,  he  has  found  by 
experience , will  not  long  make  a ft efficient  feparation  between  feveral  kinds  of  air 
and  common  air*.  Thele  may,  perhaps,  be  the  reafons  why  the  applica- 
tion of  fixed  air  has  not  fucceeded  with  me.  Whether  the  nitrous  air 
difeovered  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  and  which  he  obferves  to  be  more  noxious 
than  the  former,  will  lucceed  better,  muft  be  determined  by  future 
experiments. 

- V . V 

$ 

Such  were  in  general  the  methods  I ufed,  in  the  treatment  of  ulcerated 
cancers  ; befides  which,  upon  fuperficial  cancerous  wounds,  where  it  wras 


* Experiments  on  air,  vo!.  I.  p.  37. 
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my  defign  to  make  a flight  efchar  with  little  pain,  or  where  I was  endea- 
vouring to  heal  the  obftinate  remains  of  a cancer  previoufly  brought  into 
a fmall  compafs,  I ufed  to  mix  fome  of  the  magnes  arfenicalis,  or  even 
lome  crude  arfenic,  with  a proportion  of  opium,  and  make  it  into  an 
ointment  by  the  addition  of  fome  Goulard  cerate,  or  any  other  mild  un- 
guent of  the  fame  kind.  This  was  made  ftronger  or  weaker  according 
to  the  effeft  it  was  meant  to  produce.  The  general  rule  was  to  take  ten 
grains  of  the  magnes  with  the  fame  quantity  of  opium,  and  mix  them 
with  one  drachm  of  foft  ointment.  This  mild  application  gives  little  or 
no  pain,  and  produces  evidently  good  effects.  It  might,  perhaps,  prove 
iffeful  in  removing  any  frefh  appearances  of  the  difeafe,  that  are  apt  to 
a rife  after  extirpation,  however  carefully  or  well  performed.  Indeed, 
unlefs  the  arfenical  cauftic  can  be  applied  fo  as  to  eradicate  the  whole  dif- 
0eafe  in  a fhort  time,  I fhould  always  prefer  this  mode  of  ufing  it,  not 
offfy  on  account  of  its  being  rendered  mild  by  the  addition  of  an  undtuous 
fubftance,  but  alfo  becaufe,  in  this  mode  of  applying  it,  we  can  always 
afcertain  the  quantity  of  arfenic  ufed  upon  any  patient  in  a given  time. 
This  is  a material  circumfiance  to  attend  to  ; for  if  we  are  too  free  even 
in  the  external  application  of  arfenic  for  any  continuance,  it  will  be  apt 
to  bring  on  pains  in  the  extremities  and  other  difagreehle  fymptoms.  But 
in  this  mode  it  may  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time  without  danger,, 
for  as  I always  fpread  the  ointment  as  thin  as  poffible  upon  the  lint,  a 
drachm  weight  of  it  will  la  ft  for  feveral  dreffings,  and  that  drachm  con- 
tains no  more  than  ten  grains  of  the  magnes,  in  which  there  are  but  live 
of  arfenic.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  difeafe  may  always  be  palliated  and 
the  progrefs  of  it  checked  by  this  kind  of  mixture;  and,  perhaps,  if  it 
were  continued  for  many  months  uninterruptedly,  to  fmall  cancerous  fores 
about  the  face,  it  might  often  effedb  a cure  but  the  great  length  of  time 
fometimes  required  to  purfue  the  fame  method  with  advantage,  frequently 
difeourages  the  patient  and  the  furgeon  too,  from  perfevering  as  they 
ought.  I have  had  two  inftances  of  this,  one  of  a cancer  on  the  nofe? 
tire  other  the  noli  me  tangere  above  mentioned  ; both  which  cafes  I verily 
believe,  would  have  been  completely  cured  by  a fteady  perfeverance  in  the 
'ufe  of  this  mild  ointment,  had  it  not  been  for  the  reftieffhefs  of  the 
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patients  and  their  anxiety  to  return  into  the  country.  Nor  do  I think  it 
neceflary  to  add  the  opium  to  the  mixture,  unlefs  the  crude  arfenic  be  ufed, 
and  that  in  a larger  quantity,  for  the  application  is  fufficiently  mild  with- 
out it.  I fhall  take  this  opportunity  to  mention,  that  this  arfenical  oint- 
ment is  alio  very  ufeful  in  fome  inveterate  ulcers,  and  likewife  in 
fcrophulous  fores.  I was  fil'd  induced  to  try  it  in  fcrophulous  ulcers,  from 
having  found  among  fome  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane’s  manufcripts,  that  the 
magnes  arfenicalis  was  mentioned  as  a fpecific  againft  the  fcrophula. 
Though  I cannot  boaft  of  having  found  it  entirely  fo,  yet  I have  frequently 
ufed  the  magnes  alone,  or  mixed  with  opium,  to  thefe  fores,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  carious  parts  of  bones  in  them,  with  very  good  effeft, 

I am  aware  that  fome  perfons  will  cenfure  me  on  this  occafion,  for  en- 
deavouring to  introduce  into  practice,  the  old  complicated  and  frequently 
fevere  method  of  dreffing  fores,  inftead  of  thole  limple  and  mild  dreffings 
fo  ftrongly  and  fojuftly  recommended  by  all  modern  writers  of  edima- 
tion.  To  this  charge  1 anfwer,  that  no  man  can  be  a greater  friend  to 
plain  dreffings  in  all  fimple  wrounds  than  I am  ; which  may  be  collected 
from  what  has  been  already  obferved  in  this  work,  of  my  having  en- 
tirely baniffied  from  my  practice  even  the  common  turpentine  dreffings  of 
balilicon,  or  the  green  ointment,  which  are  (till  almoft  in  univerfal  ufe. 
Neither  do  I ever  employ  the  lunar  caudic,  the  blue  vitriol,  or  any 
other  efcharotic  remedy,  to  keep  under  thofe  luxuriant  granulations 
which  in  all  fimple  wounds,  particularly  in  young  and  found  habits,  are 
fo  apt  to  rife  above  the  edge  of  the  Ikin,  and  prevent  cicatrization  ; 
though  fuch  applications  are  frill  in  common  ufe  for  this  purpofe.  To 
thefe  I have  fubdituted  the  condant  and  moderate  prefiure  of  a linen 
roller,  wherever  the  wounds  were  in  a fituation  to  admit  of  its  being  ap- 
plied. This  I find  more  effectual  than  the  former  practice,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly much  more  mild  ; for  I know,  from  my  own  experience,  that 
even  the  flighted  touch  of  the  blue  vitriol  upon  thefe  tender  granula- 
tions, occafions  no  inconfiderable  fmart,  wffiich  fometimes  continues  for 
fome  hours  after  the  dreffing.  But  there  is  a difcrimination  to  be  made  ; 
for  however  I may  be  an  advocate  for  plain  dreffings  in  all  fimple  wounds, 
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yet  there  are  ulcers,  tumours,  and  complicated  fores,  the  treatment  of 
which  may  require  the  exertion  of  every  effort,  that  a competent  know- 
ledge of  the  materia  medica  can  fugged  to  usv  We  are,  indeed,  often 
obliged  to  feel  our  way  in  the  dark  in  fome  of  thefe  cafes,  and  to  vary 
our  applications  till  experience  directs  us  to  one  that  can  even  procure  to- 
lerable eafe  to  our  patient.  Nor  are  we  to  fuppofe,  that  the  immenfe 
ftore-houfe  of  nature  and  the  proceffes  of  the  chemical  art,  have  in  vain 
lupplied  us  with  fo  great  a variety  of  fubftancesy  the  properties  of  which 
are  fo  diftinfh  The  ftudy  of  topical  applications  and  their  effects  is  per- 
haps too  much  neglefted  in  this  age.  It  is  a ftudy  not  to  be  purfued 
without  much  labour  ; and  when  the  knowledge  is  attained,  only  par- 
tially (for  it  never  can  be  completely)  is  not  calculated  to  give  the  furgeon 
that  degree  of  eminence  which  he  will  acquire  from  dexterity  in  opera- 
tion. I would  therefore  earneftly  recommend  to  the  young  furgeon  the 
ftudy  of  natural  hiftory,  not  merely  as  a fcience  of  nomenclature,  but 
with  a view,  as  Boerhaave  advifes  in  his  Methodus  Studendi  Medicinam, 
to  acquire  an  early  infight  into  the  properties  of  bodies ; that  by  combi- 
ning this  knowledge  with  the  nature  of  the  complaint  he  is  to  treat,  and 
with  experience,  he  may  be  led  to  a rational  application  of  it.  This  will 
effectually  fecure  him  from  having  recourfe  to  thofe  unmeaning  combina- 
tions with  which  difpenfatories  abound  ; and  the  abfurdity  of  which  has 
been  the  caufe  of  the  difgrace  and  negl  ft  of  topical  applications,  though 
much  benefit  might  accrue  from  a prudent  and  fcientific  management  of 
them. 

In  page  343  of  this  work,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  I had  found  a pre- 
paration of  arienic  and  fulphur  ufeful  in  removing  the  offenfive  fmell  of 
cancers.  The  method  of  making  this  preparation  and  the  proportions  arc 
as  follow  ; take  of  fulphur  in  impalpable  powder,  four  pounds  ; of  white 
arfenic  in  impalpable  powder,  one  pounds  mix  them,  and  put  them  into 
a fmall  glafs  retort,  place  them  in  a fand  heat,  and  lute  on  a long  neck 
and  a receiver.  Raife  the  fire  gradually  until  the  mixture  be  fufed.  The 
fixed  mads  is  the  part  to  be  levigated  for  ufe,  the  fublimecl  part  is  to  be 
. rejected. 
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Th  is  was  the  preparation  which  1 had  given  internally  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  grains  of  arlenic  in  the  day,  without  producing  any  perni- 
cious effects.  From  this  circumftance,  and  confequently  from  the  little 
riique  there  appeared  to  be  in  ufing  it  externally,  I was  inclined  to  enter- 
tain hopes  that  it  might  not  only  correift  the  offenfive  fmell,  but  alfo  be 
attended  with  more  complete  fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes.  I had  very  good 
reafon  indeed  to  be  fatisfied  with  its  efFefts  in  the  few  cafes  I have  hitherto 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  and  which  wrere  of  the  worft  kind. 
It  gave  fcarce  any  pain,  it  corrected  the  fmell  and  the  difeharge,  it  alle- 
viated the  painful  date  of  the  diieafer  and  checked  its  rapid  progrefs,  if 
it  did  nothing  more.  But  even  this  mild  application  I found  could  not 
be  ufed  in  ail  cancers^  without  danger,  of  which  1 Shall  candidly  relate 
the  in  fiance* 

A lady  who  had  been  attacked  with  a fevere  paralytic  complaint,  of 
which  lhe  ftill  had  the  remains  in  the  difficulty  of  her  fpeech,  put  her- 
felf  under  my  care,  with  an  exceeding  bad  ulcerated  cancer  from  which 
ffie  luffered  much  pain.  Apprehending  the  confequences  of  even  the 
fmalleff:  quantity  of  arfenic  uled  in  a habit  addifled  to  palfy,  I thought  it> 
neceflary  to  apprize  the  family,  that  my  applications  being  of  an  arfeni- 
cal  nature,  I could  not  anfwer  for  the  effect  they  might  produce  in  fuch  a 
habit.  But  fo  eager  was  the  patient  to  try  for  relief,  and  fo  defperate 
was  her  prefent  fituation,  that  it  was  agreed  we  Should  run  the  riique  of 
the  application,  and  if  it  fhould  caufe  any  alarming  fymptom  it  might 
then  be  left  off.  I proceeded  with  all  poffible  caution,  and  as  the  fore 
was  very  large  and  deep,  and  would  confequently  require  fome  quantity 
of  the  powder  to  cover  its  whole  furface,.  I made  it  weaker  than  ufual, 
by  mixing  it  with  equal  parts  of  the  flowers  of  zinc.  The  fore  was  fo 
much  mended  by  this  in  a fhort  time,  and  the  patient  io  evidently  re- 
lieved, that  the  latisfadtion  experienced  rom  this  change,  made  us  over- 
look, or  not  pay  fufficient  attention  to,  lo me  apparent  trifling  weaknels  in 
the  leg,  attended  with  flight  {palms.  But  thefe  fymptoms  continuing  and 
increasing,  I could  no  lunger  doubt  that  they  were  owing  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  axfenic  from  fo  large  a furface  as  the  fore  exhibited.  I there- 
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fore  defifted  from  the  uie  of  this  application,  and  dreffed  with  nothing 
more  than  flowers  of  zinc  and  fulphur  combined.  But  not  with  {landing 
this  precaution,  my  patient  did  not  long  furvive  this  frefh  attack. 

From  this  fa£t  we  muft  conclude,  that  it  is  necefiary  to  abftain  entirely 
from  any  arfenical  application  in  paralytic  habits  ; and  that,  where  the 
furface  of  the  fore  is  very  large,  as  it  was  in  this  cafe,  and  confequently 
theabforbent  power  confiderable,  we  fhould  ufe  it  with  extreme  caution. 

I am  now  to  give  the  account  which  I promifed  before  of  the  fuccefs- 
ful  treatment  of  a cancer  of  another  kind,  by  a method  fomewhat  differ- 
ent from  any  of  the  preceding.  This  diforder  was  produced  from  a ve- 
nereal infedtion.  The  patient  who  applied  to  me  in  this  cafe,  had  had, 
four  months  before,  iome  chancres  on  the  prepuce.  He  had  rubbed  in  a 
quantity  of  mercurial  ointment,  and  taken  mercury  freely  internally. 
He  had  alio  taken  the  decodlions  ufually  prefcribed  in  thefe  cafes,  but 
all  to  no  purpofe.  When  he  applied  to  me,  in  the  month  of  May,  1776, 
the  chancres  were  converted  into  an  eroding  cancerous  ulcer,  which  had 
then  eaten  away  moil  of  the  glans  penis,  had  feized  upon  the  corpora 
cavernofa,  and  had  defrayed  the  greateft  part  of  the  prepuce*.  The 

* I anmware  here  of  the  diftindlion  fo  properly  eftablifhed  by  an  ingenious  French  wri- 
ter, Mr.  Perilhe,  in  his  effay  on  cancers,  between  what  is  called  the  true  cancer  and  the 
cancerous  ulcer,  the  latter  of  which  he  fays  fometimes  admits  of  a cure.  The  cafe  here  de- 
feribed  may  perhaps  be  thought  more  properly  to  come  under  the  Iaft  appellation  : yet  as  this 
diftindlion  teems  not  to  have  been  fo  precifely  drawn,  but  that  in  many  cafes  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  afeertain  to  which  clafs  the  diftemper  belongs;  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  infert 
this  cafe  here,  more  efpecially  as,  notwithftanding  the  acknowledgement  that  cancerous  ulcers 
fometimes  admit  of  cure,  there  have  been  no  certain  rules  laid  down  for  the  general  manage- 
ment of  them.  There  is  the  greater  reafon  for  this,  as  the  ufual  treatment  of  this  terrible 
and  rapid  cancerous  ulcer  fucceeding  the  venereal  taint,  is,  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge, 
moftly  unfuccefsful.  In  one  of  the  inftances  that  fell  under  my  notice  the  tefticles  were  laid 
quite  bare,  and  hung  loofe  as  if  the  integuments  had  been  difltdted  from  them;  in  another, 
the  ulcer  had  eaten  away  the  integuments  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  inteftines 
came  out  at  the  aperture.  It  will  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  in  thefe  inftances  the  mercury 
had  been  continued  to  the  laft;  a circumftance  which  determined  me  today  afide  the  ufeof 
it  in  the  prefent  cafe. 
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wound  was  full  of  ill-conditioned  ilousrhs,  was  extremely  ofteniive  and 
very  painful.  The  iki  1 it  a conliderable  <3  i dance  from  trie  edge  of  the 
ula  r,  was  quite  black  and  ieemed  in  a Ante  of  mortification.  This  livid 
appearance  of  the  1km  extended  [tie If  even  to  the  root  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  penis,  and  was  creeping  on  hv  a red  Jufkv  line  tothe  in  e?mn  ents 
of  the  belly.  1 did  not  judge  that  there  was  any  fuccefs  to  be  expected 
from  the  amputation  of  the  part  while  the  mortification  teemed  to  be  in 
its  full  career.  Neither  was  I inclined  to  ufe  the  arfenical  caudic  here, 
lelt  the  efchar  produced  by  it  thou  Id  deftroy  too  much  of  the  penis,  the 
remains  of  which  1 was  anxious  to  preferve.  On  the  other  hand  there 
appeared  to  be  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  taking  fome  effe&ual  method  to 
flop  the  progrefs  of  the  diforder,  which  mud  otherwife  foon  prove  fatal 
to  the  patient.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  I had  met  with  an  account 
of  a medicine  confiding  of  equal  parts  of  crude  fait  ammoniac,  arum 
root,  and  crab’s  claws  in  fine  powder,  having  been  u(ed  with  good  fuc- 
cefs in  cancers*.  From  the  pungency  of  the  arum  root,  the  quickening 
power  of  the  fait  ammoniac,  and  the  utility  of  abforbent  powders  in  all 
cancerous,  foetid,  and  malignant  ulcers,  I judged  this  combination  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prefent  cafe,  and  therefore  determined  to  try  it 
in  lieu  of  the  arfenical  caudic,  for  the  leafons  above-mentioned;  with  a 
full  refolution  to  alter  my  plan  if  fome  remarkable  change  were  not  foon 
produced  by  this  joined  to  other  efforts.  Accordingly,  I dipped  pieces 
of  lint  into  my  liquid,  and  placed  them  upon  all  the  black  and  livid  parts 
of  the  lkin,  even  to  the  edges  of  the  fore,  directing  my  patient  to  wet 
thefe  pled  gits  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day  with  the  liquid.  1 ffrewed  the 
whole  furface  of  the  ulcer  with  the  powder  above  mentioned,  which, 
not  with  Handing  the  apparently  dead  doughs  upon  it,  was  dill  fo  adtive  as 
to  be  fenfibly,  though  not  feverely,  felt.  The  pills  with  martial  flowers 
were  at  the  fame  time  taken  freely,  and  that  nothing  might  be  omitted 
from  which  the  lead  advantage  was  to  be  expe&ed,  1 adviltd  my  patient 


* At  the  time  of  my  reading  this,  which,  to  the  beft  of  my  recolle&ion,  was  in  a book 
of  voyages,  I had  taken  a memorandum  of  the  matter  with  an  account  of  the  book  I had 
extracted  it  from,  and  the  place  where  the  remedy  was  faid  to  have  been  tried.  But  the  lofs 
of  my  papers  prevents  me  from  gratifying  the  curiofity  of  my  readers  in  thefe  particulars. 
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to  go  into  the  hemlock  bath  every  other  day,  and  to  flay  in  it  from  lhalf 
an  hour  to  an  hour.  All  my  directions  were  punctually  followed  ; and 
there  was  fo  favourable  an  alteration  in  a fhort  time,  that  I was  encoura- 
ged to  perfevere  in  the  fame  methods.  In  lefs  than  a month  the  Ikin  near 
the  root  of  the  penis  had  entirely  recovered  its  life,  and  molt  of  the  livid 
appearances  were  vanifhed.  The  Houghs  were  in  a great  meature  fe pa- 
rated,  and  the  wound  itfelf  had  a quick  and  lively  afpeCl.  But  it  was 
impoffible  to  prevent  fome  of  the  blackeft  part  of  the  ikin,  at  the  edges 
of  the  fore  on  the  upper  part  of  the  penis,  from  coming  away  in  Houghs, 
and  thus  enlarging  the  foie.  The  powder  now  occafioned  a very  confi- 
derable  fmart,  from  the  wound  being  in  a more  fenfible  Hate.  This 
fmart  was  very  (harp  on  the  firfl  application,  but  the  violence  of  it  foon 
abated,  though  it  fometimes  continued  troubiefome  for  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  dreifing.  I obferved  alfo  with  chagrin,  that  as  fome  parts  of 
the  fore  healed  others  grew  worfe ; the  ulcers  Hill  continuing  to  corrode 
the  under  part  of  the  glans  and  the  corpora  cavernofa,  fo  that  my  patient 
was  obliged  to  compound  with  the  lofs  of  a greater  part  of  the  penis  than 
I at  firfl  hoped.  However,  by  perfevering  fleadily  in  this  courfe,  the 
progrefs  of  the  diforder  was  gradually  flopped,  and  the  wounds  were  all 
healed  in  about  two  months  from  his  firfl  application  to  me.  No  fooner 
was  this  effected,  than  my  patient,  to  my  great  furprize,  was  feized 
with  fweliings  and  pains  in  the  extremities,  and  venereal  ulcers  on  the 
tonfils,  which  plainly  indicated  the  communication  of  the  original  virus 
over  the  whole  habit.  He  had,  indeed,  complained  of  a forenefs  in  his 
throat  for  about  a fortnight  before  the  cancerous  ulcers  were  clofed,  but 
as  there  appeared  nothing  more  upon  infpeCtion  at  that  time,  than  an  en- 
largement of  the  tonfils  without  any  ulceration,  I concluded  that  this 
appearance  was  owing  to  his  having  caught  cold.  But  now  the  difeafe 
was  manifeft,  and  though  the  former  copious  adminiftration  of  mercury 
had  failed  in  this  cafe,  yet  I now  judged  it  neceffary  again  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  mercurial  friClions,  aided  by  the  internal  ufe  of  the  fublimate. 
As  I imagined  alfo  that  the  failure  of  this  remedy  in  the  firfl  inftance, 
had  been  owing  to  its  not  being  brought  fufficiently  into  aCtion,  (a  cir- 
cumftance  which  i am  apt  to  think  occurs  more  frequently  than  is  com- 
monly 
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monly  fuppofed)  I ordered  my  patient  to  live  very  freely  during  his 
courle  of  mercury,  and  gave  him  at  the  fame  time  warm  volatile  me- 
dicines, to  flimulat-e  the  vafcular  and  mufcular  fyftem  of  the  body,  and 
thus  increafe  the  power  of  the  mercury.  I alfo  took  particular  care  by 
the  ufe  of  the  hot  bath*,  and  diuretic  deco<5tiorvs,  and  by  fuipending 
occafionally  the  ufe  of  the  mercury  for  a day  or  two,  to  divert  it  from 
what  feems  its  favourite  channel,  the  falival  glands.  By  thefe  methods 
he  was  entirely  cured  of  all  his  complaints  in  about  two  months  more, 
and  is  at  this  time  in  the  moft  perfect  health. 

This  cafe  feems  to  point  out  the  following  lingular  circumffance  ; that 
the  cancerous  ulcer  fucceeding  to  a venereal  infection,  is  both  indepen- 
dent of  the  original  difeafe,  and  connected  with  it.  Independent  with 
refpeCt  to  the  mode  of  treatment,  and  yet  conneCted  with  it  fo  faffas  to  im- 
ply that  the  original  virus  is  not  yet  deftroyed  but  (till  exifts  in  the  habit. 
It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  that  tins  venereal  cancer  differs  very  little 
from  a complete  Iphacelus  of  the  part  : and  this  idea  may  furnifh  us  with 
the  reafon  why  a continued  ufe  of  mercury,  by  breaking  down  the  texture 
of  the  blood,  and  relaxing  all  the  folids,  feems  rather  to  aggravate  than 
relieve  this  fymptom  of  the  venereal,  difeafe,  if  it  may  be  fo  called.  It 
is  evident,  indeed,  that  wherever  there  is  a tendency  to  fphacelation, 
it  mull:  unavoidablv  be  encouraged  by  any  medicine  that  produces  fuch 
effects  as  thefe  in  the  animal  oeconomy. 

I now  proceed  to  (peak  of  cancers  of  the  womb,  which  I (hall  con- 
fider  in  the  clafs  of  ulcerated  cancers,  as  1 believe  they  generally  are  iuch 
when  they  come  under  our  notice. 

I have  been  confulted  only  in  four  cafes  of  cancer  of  the  uterus,  but 
all  of  them  were  in  the  moft  advanced  ftate.  In  two  of  thefe  1 did  no 

* Not  the  tepid  hath,  which  is  ufually  prefcribed  in  thefe  cafes,  in  what  is  called  the 
Montpellier  method,  with  intentions  very  different  from  mine.  But  my  fentiments  on  this 
head  will  be  fully  explained  in  fome  obfervations  on  the  venereal  difeafe,  which  I propofe 
to  offer  to  the  public  when  they  are  collected  and  thrown  into  fome  kind  of  order. 

good. 
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good,  or  very  little  ; in  the  other  two  I gave  much  relief,  and  in  one  of 
them  prolonged  life  with  tolerable  comfort,  for  a confiderable  time. 
This  was  the  fir  ft  cale  of  the  kind  I was  confulted  in,  and  as  I have 
got  Dodtor  Hunter’s  defcription  of  the  cafe  by  me,  written  by  himfelJ: 
after  his  examination  of  the  patient  at  my  requeft,  before  fhe  put  herfelf 
und_r  my  care,  I cannot  do  better  than  to  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

Nov.  14,  1 773“ 

44  This  day,  upon  examining  Mrs.- — — , I find  little  or  no  difcharge, 
44  or  offenfive  fmell ; lo  far  ihe  is  better  than  when  I examined  her  la  ft, 
44  about  three  or  four  months  ago,  during  which  time  fhe  has  done  nothing 
44  but  drink  the  decodt.  far  fapar  iliac.  Her  principal  complaint  at  prefent 
44  is  an  almoft  perpetual  call  to  make  water,  with  an  uueafy  urging  pref- 
4 6 fure  downwards.  She  has  palled  feme  Imall  gravel ; and  her  urine  depo- 
44  fits  large  quantities  of  very  tough  flime.  No  hardneis  or  tumour  is  to  be 
44  felt  outwardly  in  the  hypogaftric  region  ; but  on  introducing  the  finger 
44  into  the  vagina,  I ft  ill  find  what  I fhould  fuppofe  to  be  an  incurable  in- 
44  duration  of  all  the  parts  at  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina,  and  which  I 
44  fhould  fuppofe  to  be  in  a fchirrous  ftate  that  is  introductory  to  ulceration 
44  and  cancer.  The  hardnefs  with  inequality  of  furface  begins  about 
14  half  an  inch  wfithin  the  extremity  of  the  urethra,  and  about  half  an 
44  inch  more  inwards  ftill,  the  vagina  is  contracted  into  a hard  round 
44  ring,  little  larger  than  juft  to  allow  the  laft  joint  of  my  finger  (which 
44  is  fmall)  to  pafs.  The  point  of  the  finger  meets  there  with  a fofter 
44  round  piece  of  flelh,  probably  a fungus  ; and  the  ring,  with  all  the 
44  parts  furrounding  it,  are  fo  firmly  fixed,  that  a pretty  firm  preffure 
44  gives  them  no  motion,  nor  does  it  give  her  pain.  This  hard  ring 
44  would  naturally  pafs  for  the  os  uteri,  , but  I think  it  is  too  near  the  ex- 
44  ternal  parts  to  be  any  thing  but  vagina.’* 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  as  given  me  by  DoCtor  Hunter,  to  which 
I fhall  only  add,  that  this  perpetual  call  to  make  water  was  the  mifery 
of  her  life  ; fo  that  fhe  fcarce  ever  dared  to  go  abroad,  could  not  fuffer  the 
jolting  of  a coach,  and  was  frequently  fcarce  able  to  remain  for  one 
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quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  fame  pofture.  When  fie  addrefled  herfelf  to 
me  to  know  whether  I thought  my  medicines  would  be  of  any  fervice  to 
her,  I freely  declared  that  it  was  a queftion  I could  give  no  fatisfaftory 
anlwer  to,  not  having  experienced  them  in  any  cafe  of  the  kind.  Befides, 
they  were  cafes  that,  not  admitting  of  any  furgical  operation,  nor  indeed 
of  any  immediate  topical  application,  except  from  injections,  did  not  lo 
commonly  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  furgeon,  and  I could  not,  there- 
fore, take  upon  me  to  promileher  any  relief:  neverthelefs,  if  the  knowledge 
fie  had  of  what  I had  done  in  other  cancerous  complaints  made  her  with  to 
try  the  effect  of  my  remedies,  I could  take  upon  me  to  a flu  re  her  that 
they  would  at  leaft  do  her  no  hurt,  if  they  did  her  no  good.  She  refolved 
then  to  put  herfelf  under  my  care,  and  the  method  1 purfued  was  to  pre- 
fcribe  my  pills  made  with  flores  martiales,  to  order  the  hemlock  bath, 
and  to  have  an  injection  thrown  up,  compofed  of  a ftrong  decoCtion  of 
hemlock  and  my  liquid  in  equal  parts  ; adding  to  or  diminifhing  the 
quantity  of  the  liquid  as  1 found  (lie  could  bear  it.  She  foon  took  twelve, 
fourteen,  and  fometimes  twenty  pills  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  each  con- 
taining ten  grains.  She  went  into  the  hemlock  bath,  and  ftaid  in  it  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  (he  ufed  the  injection  three  or  four  times 
in  the  day.  She  foon  grew  better  in  health  and  freer  from  anxiety  and 
uneafinefs,  and  when  fine  had  perfevered  in  this  method  for  three  months 
fhe  found  herfelf  fo  much  recovered,  that  fhe  could  fit  quietly  in  com- 
pany and  play  at  cards  as  other  people,  undifturbed  by  thofe  frequent 
calls  to  make  water,  which  had  before  been  fo  troublefome  to  her.  She 
could  alfo  bear  to  go  out  in  her  coach,  and  in  a word,  wras  fo  materially 
relieved,  that  fhe  confidered  herfelf  as  almoft  cured.  Though  1 was  far 
from  entertaining  Inch  fanguine  hopes,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe  was  fo  far  checked,  and  the  uneafinefs  of  her  fituation  fo 
thoroughly  removed,  that  fhe  lived  upwards  of  a year  and  a half  after 
her  firft  applying  to  me,  feveral  months  of  which  period  fhe  palled  in 
great  comfort  and  eafe.  She  continued  the  bathing  and  pills  during  all  the 
fummer  of  the  year  1773,  and  remained  tolerably  well  till  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1775.  Her  complaints  began  then  to  return,  and  continued 
in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  till  the  time  of  her  death  ; but  they  never  rofe 
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to  fucft  a pitch  as  they  were  arrived  at  when  fhe  firft  applied  to  me  ; for 
in  the  few  weeks  before  her  death  fixe  buffered  more  from  a continual 
he&ic  fever  than  from  her  local  complaints,  though  it  muft  be  owned 
thefte  were  like  wife  much  exafperated*  particularly  the  paia  (lie  ufed  to. 
complain  of  in  her  back. 

It  is  neceffary  alfo  to  mention,  that  upon  the  firft  return  of  her  com* 
plaints,  I defired  that  Dr.  Hunter  might  examine  her  again,  to  afcertain 
the  flare  of  the  parts.  This  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  do*  and  to  give  me 
again  the  account  in  writing.  But  this  laft  paper  is  among  the  many  I 
have  loft,  fo  that  I cannot  even  afcertain  the  time  when  this  examination 
was  made.  To  the  bell  of  my  remembrance,  it  was  in  the  fpririg  of  the 
year  1776  ; and  it  is  but  juft  and  candid  to  declare  that  the  tenor  of  this 
lail  paper,,  as  I have  it  from  my  memory r fignified  that  the  Dodtor  found 
little  or  no  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the  worfe  in  the  ftate  of  the 
parts  fince  his  laft  examination  : fo  that,  however  the  lymptoms  might 
have  been  relieved,  the  difeafe  feems  to  have  exifted  invariably  the  fame.. 

Another  cafe  of  a cancer  in  the  womb,  to  which  X was  called,  was 
that  of  a mantuamaker  in  Piccadilly,.  She  appeared  to  me  fo  near  death 
when  I firft  faw  her,  which  was  in  the  month  of  February,.  ? 774,  that 
1 attempted  to  difiuade  her  from  doing  any  thing,.  But  fhe  had  been  fo» 
ftrongly  perfuaded  of  the  relief  I had  afforded  in  the  cafe  above  mentioned, 
and  withal  fo  totally  overcome  with  pain,  that  fixe  conjured  me  to  try 
what  could  be  done^  Her  pain  was  conftant,  fo  that  fhe  fcarce  got  any 
reft,  even  with  large  dofes  of  opium  the  difcharge  from  the  uterus  was 
prodigious,  conftantly  wetting  through  numbers  of  thick  cloaths  that 
were  laid  under,  and  frequently  changed,  to  receive  it,  and  was  fo  into- 
lerably offenfive  tlxat  one  could  fcarce  bear  the  room.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  patient’s  ftrength  was  totally  exhaufted,  and  her  complexion  changed 
into  a yellow  cadaverous  hue.  I diredted  her  to  go  into  the  hemlock 
bath  every  other  day,  and  to  take  the  pills  with  fibres  martiales  conftantly 
and  freely.  Deplorable  as  this  cafe  Teemed  to  be,  I was  aftonifhed  at  the. 
fudden  change  produced  h\  it.  In  three  weeks  time,  the  patient’s  pains 
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were  fo  far  leflened,  that  fhe  (lept  comfortably  with  much  lefs  opium  than 
Ihe  had  ufed  before  in  vain  ; and  her  drength  was  fo  far  recovered,  that 
fhe  could  fit  up  bed  part  of  the  day.  The  difcharge  was  fo  amazingly 
reduced  in  quantity,  that  it  was  not  in  the  lead  troublefome  to  her,  and 
the  fmell  of  it  was  inoffenfive.  Not  with  dan  diug  thefe  favourable  appear- 
ances, fhe  died,  after  remaining  for  about  four  months  in  a languifhing 
but  quiet  and  calm  date,  free  from  the  violence  of  thole  fymptoms  that 
had  excruciated  her  for  fo  long  a time  before  die  had  applied  to  me,  and 
which  nothing  fhe  had  hitherto  tried  could  give  the  lead  relief  to.  Al- 
though this  cafe  was  fo  defperate,  that  it  could  not  certainly  have  been 
confidered  as  any  impeachment  of  the  method  if  no  effeCt  had  been  pro- 
duced by  it,  yet  I cannot  but  be  perfuaded,  that  befides  the  fpeedy  and 
unexpected  alleviation  of  all  the  fymptoms,  it  contributed  to  allay  the 
miferies  of  this  patient  during  the  lad  months  of  her  exidence. 

V. 

The  third  patient  who  put  herfelf  under  my  care  with  this  dreadful 
complaint,  was  a lady  of  quality.  The  lady  flattered  herfelf  that  die 
felt  fome  degree  of  relief  at  fird  ; but  for  my  own  part,  I freely  acknow- 
ledge that  I do  not  think  fhe  received  the  lead  benefit.  It  is  neceflary, 
however,  to  obferve,  that  her  domach  being  very  weak,  die  never  took 
the  martial  flowers  fo  freely  as  the  other  two  patients. 

r 

The  wife  of  a furgeon  in  the  country,  was  the  fubjecl  of  the  fourth 
cafe  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  that  fell  under  my  notice.  Though  the  patient 
was  a young  woman,  yet  her  cafe  was  as  far  advanced  as  that  in  the  fecond 
indancc,  but  in  a different  way.  Being  lefs  corpulent,  the  difcharge 
was  lefs,  and  lefs  offenfive  ; but  the  frequent  and  confiderable  lodes  of 
blood  fhe  fuflained,  had  reduced  her  to  extreme  emaciation  and  weakneis. 
The  relief  procured  in  this  indance  was  more  marked  than  in  the  lad, 
but  not  in  the  lead  to  be  compared  to  what  I had  feen  in  the  two  fird 
indances.  My  patient  returned  into  the  country,  and  died  a little  more 
than  two  months  after  fhe  had  applied  to  me. 
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It  ha’>  often  been  obierved,  that  our  frequent  failures  in  the  cure  of  a 
cancer  in  the  breaft,  arile  principally  from  the  long  concealment  of  this 
complaint,  proceeding  from  the  ill-judged  and  fatal  modefty  of  fome 
women.  The  dileafe  in  fome,  thus  becomes  unfit  for  the  operation, 
or  too  much  fixed  in  the  habit  to  be  relieved  by  it.  This  bafhfulnefs 
mu  .ft  operate  much  more  ftronglv  with  women  who  are  afflicted  with  a 
cancer  of  the  womb  ; and  how  much  more  eftedlually  muft  it  prevent 
the  fuccefs  of  any  means  that  may  be  attempted  to  cure  this  too  common 
and  too  fatal  diforder  of  the  fair  fex.  Neither  indeed  could  women  pre- 
vail upon  themfelves  to  difclofe  thefe  complaints  in  their  earlieft  ftages, 
which  1 am  inclined  to  think  they  often  do  under  the  appearance  of  other 
diforders,  is  there  any  determined  criterion  to  aflure  the  phyfician  or 
furgeon  of  the  nature  of  the  dileafe.  The  mod  terrible  cancers  of  the 
bread:  fometimes  proceed  from  almoft  imperceptible  beginnings,  or  from 
fmall  fchirrous  tumours,  which  Shall  have  exifted  for  many  years  in 
the  body,  without  pain  or  trouble  to  the  patient.  And  it  is  reafonable  to 
prefume,  that  thefe  uterine  complaints  may  arife  from  the  fame  impercep- 
tible beginnings,  and  may  alfo  continue  in  the  part  for  a long  time  before 
they  exert  their  violence.  I have  heard  many  women  complain  of  a pain 
in  the  back,  which  though  not  violent  at  fir  ft,  and  coming  on  only  at 
intervals,  has  been  considered  by  themfelves,  and  by  the  medical  people 
they  confulted,  as  rheumatifm  or  gravel,  and  has  been  treated  accordingly 
or  neglefled  as  a thing  not  very  violent,  and  that  would  of  itfelf  wear  oflfi 
Th  is  is  fometimes  attended  with  a fluor  albus,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  the  whites,  in  which  cafe  the  pain  in  the  back  is  often  attributed 
to  debility  arifing  from  the  difcharge.  I (hrewdly  fufpedt  thefe  fymptoms, 
even  when  feparate,  to  indicate  frequently  the  beginning  of  the  cancer 
in  utero,  and  when  combined,  more  particularly  fo.  It  is  neceftary 
therefore  when  a female  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  back,  to  examine 
c refully  the  nature  and  feat  of  the  pain.  If  it  be  rheumatic,  it  will 
generally  be  feated  about  the  fafcia  of  the  loins,  it  will  be  exafperated  by 
lying  in  bed,  and  more  feverely  felt  upon  firft  rifing  from  a recumbent 
pofture,  and  it  will  be  alleviated  by  the  neceftary  motion  and  exercife  of 
the  day.  If  the  pain  proceed  from  urinary  complaints,  it  will  probably 
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be  leated  higher  up  in  the  loins,  and  will  moft  properly  be  diftinguifhed 
by  the  other  concomitant  fymptoms  of  thefe  affedt ions,  and  by  their  yield- 
ing to  the  ufual  remedies  prefcribed  in  fuch  cafes.  But  if  the  pain  be 
of  that  pricking  darting  kind  fo  peculiar  to  the  cancerous  affedtion,  if  ir 
be  much  aggravated  by  motion,  and  if  it  be  feated  lower  down  than  the 
fore  mentioned  complaints,  upon  the  os  facrum,  and  particularly  if  it  be 
attended  with  a difcharge  from  the  uterus,  though  ever  fo  inoffenfive, 
we  may  have  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  incipient,  or,  perhaps,  a more  advanced 
ftate  of  a fchirrous  of  the  womb.  If  patients  were  examined  in  this  earl y 
Bate,  by  a fkilful  anatomift  and  an  experienced  man-midwife,  well  verfed 
in  the  natural  feel  of  the  parts,  the  true  nature  of  the  difeafe  might  per- 
haps be  afcertained. 

I have  been  more  particular  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  beginnings  of 
thefe  uterine  affections  from  an  expedition  that  if  they  could  be  difcovered 
in  their  early  ftate,  they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  yield  to  the  ufe 
of  the  hemlock  bath,  and  the  free  adminiftration  of  the  flores  martiales, 
joined  with  aftringent  injedtions,  than  other  cancerous  dileafes.  Thefe 
expedtations  have  been  railed  in  me,  not  only  by  the  experience  of  their 
effedt  in  the  preceding  cafes,  but  alio  by  the  accidental  difcovery  of  the 
great  effedt  of  the  {lores  martiales  in  the  liberal  dofes  I have  ufed  them, 
in  curing  the  fluor  albus  ; a circumlfance  which  I hinted  at  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work.  I am  not  ignorant  that  this  medicine  has  been  pre- 
fcribed by  many  perfons  in  this  common  but  troublefome  diftemper  ; but 
it  has  been  ufed  in  fuch  fparing  dofes,  that  its  great  and  peculiar  efficacy 
has  not  been  afcertained.  A phyfician  of  great  learning  and  eminence, 
to  whom  I had  frequently  communicated  my  thoughts  on  this  fubjedf, 
affured  me  that  he  had  not  met  with  any  difeafe  more  rebellious  than 
this.  He  alfo  informed  me  that  he  had  found  the  flores  martiales  the 
moft  effectual  remedy  againft  it ; but  having  never  given  it  in  fuch  liberal 
dofes  as  are  mentioned  in  this  performance,  this  may  have  been  the 
reafon  of  his  not  having  lucceeded  fo  fully  as  he  might  probably  have 
done.  My  experience  of  it,  indeed,  is  only  accidental,  and  therefore  not 
extenflve,  becaufe  thefe  cafes  fall  ufually  under  the  notice  of  the  phyfician, 
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and  belong  properly  to  his  province.  Some  few  of  my  cancerous  pa- 
tients have  informed  me  of  their  being  completely  cured  of  the  whites 
while  they  were  raking  the  martial  flowers  for  their  other  complaints. 
One  of  them,  I afterwards  was  informed,  had  had  this  difcharge  to  a 
moft  violent  degree,  and  had  previoufly  taken  a number  of  medicines  for 
it  without  the  leaft  effedh  This  circumftance  induced  me  to  try  it  in 
feme  cafes  of  obftinate  gleets  in  men,  in  which  1 have  moft  frequently 
found  it  effectual,  though  not  univerfally  fo.  This  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  difficulty  of  prevailing  upon  men  who  are  always 
running  about,  to  confine  themfelves  to  a fteady  perfeverance  in  fwallow- 
ing  a great  number  of  pills  every  day. 

Before  I elofe  this  part  of  the  work  re  fpe  cling  ulcerated  cancers,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  give  the  prefcription  for  making  the  liquid  fo 
frequently  mentioned,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  writer  from  whom  I took 
it*,  with  a fhort  account  of  the  performance  that  contains  it.  The 
pamphlet  was  publifhed  in  Latin,  at  Vienna,  in  176 7,  and  is  written  by 
Francis  Xaverius  de  Mare,  who  ftiles  himfelf  Dodlor  of  philofophy  and 
phyfic.  The  title  of  the  book  is,  fr  afflatus  Medico-chirurgico- chemicm , 
de  canero  et  fpina  vent  of  a curabilibus  per  medicamentum  hafflenus  fecretum , 
nunc  communicatum* 


From  this  title  we  fee  that  the  writer  applies  his  liquid  to  the  cure  of 
the  fpina  ventofa,  as  well  as  of  the  cancer.  The  account  he  gives  of  the 
nature  and  prog  refs  of  thefe  diforders,  does  not,  however,  contain  any 
thing  new  or  worthy  of  remark.  There  are  only  four  cafes  adduced  in 
fupport  of  the  utility  of  its  application,  and  three  of  thefe  appear  to  be 
fcrophulous,  though  he  calls  one  a fpina  ventofa.  His  directions  for  ap- 
plying the  liquid,  are  to  fmear  the  edges  of  the  fores  and  all  the  indura- 

* When  I firft  ufed  this  liquid,  I had  not  the  original  book  in  which  the  prefcription  is  ; 
but  copied  it  from  a periodical  work  in  which  it  was  tranfcribed,  and  which  Dodtor  Garth- 
fhore  (the  perfon  from  whom  Doctor  Morris  had  received  his  information  concerning  it)  was 
fo  obliging  to  lend  me  for  that  purpofe.  A confiderable  time  after  this  I had  the  original 
work  imported  from  Vienna,  being  very  defirous  to  fee  the  whole  of  a performance  from 
part  of  which  I had  reaped  fuch  advantage*. 
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ted  parts  with  it,  by  means  of  a pencil  brufh  three  or  four  times  in  the 
day,  and  to  fuffer  the  part  to  remain  expofed  to  the  air  till  the  liquid  dries 
upon  it ; fo  that  he  has  not  ufed  it  near  fo  liberally  as  I have  done  fince. 
His  mode  of  preparing  it  I (hall  give  in  his  own  words  Ri.  Ramentor. 
ferri  lotor.  et  fupra  ignem  in  vale  aperto  ficcatorum  & minutiffime  contu- 
forum  ; falis  armoniaci  in  pulverem  redafti  aa  unc.  iv.  Mixta  dentur  in 
retortam  terream  optime  in  fundo  et  circumferentia  lege  artis  munitam, 
imponatur  haec  capellae,  admoveatur  vas  vitreum  recipiens,  quod  bene 
lutetur:  detur  ignis  in  gradu  digeftionis,  & dum  retorta  calefieri  incipit  ; 
augeatur  fucceffive  ad  fublimationis,  finitaque  fublimatione  ad  calcinatio- 
nis  gradum.  Hoc  fadto  fucceffivae  refrigerationi  committatur  retorta,  et 
ex  refrigerata  fractaque  accipiatur  calcinatum  in  fundo  haerens,  caput 
mortuum  teratur,  et  fubigatur  minutiffime  in  mortario  lapideo,  dein  fub- 
adhim  imponatur  in  vas  vitreum  et  affundantur  fpiritus  vini  redlificatifli- 
rni  Empyreumaticum  odorem  non  redolentis  lbij.  Agitentur  faepius  primis 
o£lo  horis  : poft  viginti  quatuor  horas  agitatis  denuo  inftilletur  tribus 
quatuorve  interftitiis  obfervatis,  acerrimi,  ut  vulgo  vocatur,  olei  vitrioii 
nigri  unc.  i— ad  quamvis  in  ft  illation  em  femper  mixta  agitando  ; deinde 
in  quiete  permittantur  per  viginti  quatuor  horas,  his  elaplis  decantetur 
tindlura,  reiiduo  vero  in  fundo  affundantur  prioris  fpiritus  vini  lbij.  Agi- 
tentur iterum  pluries,  dein  extrafbio  de  novo  relinquatur  per  viginti  qua- 
tuor horas  ; his  tranfaflis  inftilletur  iterum,  ut  prius,  olei  vitrioii  ftipra- 
didti  unc.  i.  Effervefcentia  finita  vero  infundantur  fpiritus  tartari  limp  i- 
cis  unc.  iv.  Agitentur  et  finita  agitatione  aliquoties  repetita  relinquantur  in 
vafe  per  viginti  quatuor  horas  ; his  elaplis  fecunda  haec  folutio  mifceatur 
priori  decantatae,  et  optime  fimul  agitentur,  tunc  parata  eft  ad  ufum  Pa- 
nacea NOSTRA  ANTI-C A NCROS A. 

This  is  a very  elaborate  procefs,  and  it  is  evident  that  a tinfture  of  the 
fame  properties  might  be  made  with  much  lefs  trouble.  But  I chofe  not 
to  depart  from  the  prefcription,  and  ufed  it  juft  as  it  is  here  fet  down.  I 
varied  it  afterwards  by  omitting  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  the  oil  of  tartar, 
where  I did  not  think  them  neceffary.  My  fii  ft  motive,  indeed,  for  em- 
ploying it  was  the  fait  ammoniac  ufed  in  it,  but  I am  fince  convinced 
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that  the  addition  of  the  fteel  has  a very  confiderable  fhare  in  its  virtues. 
Perhaps  forne  may  think  that  its  effects  depend  entirely  upon  this  laft 
fubftance,  that  there  is  little  of  the  fait  ammoniac  in  the  tindfcure,  and 
that  the  only  ufeof  this  fait  in  the  procefs  is  to  difiolve  a greater  propor- 
tion of  the  iron.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  this  liquid,  or 
one  of  a fimilar  kind,  is  likely  to  prove  a very  ferviceable  topic,  the  ufe 
of  which  may  hereafter  be  extended.  For  befides  the  evident  advanta- 
ges obtained  from  it  in  the  fir  ft  cafe  defcribed  in  this  work,  I have  found 
it  very  ufeful  in  diffipating  recent  fchirrous  tumours,  as  will  be  ftiewn 
hereafter  ; in  refolving  cancerous  indurations  or  checking  their  progrefs  ; 
and  in  alleviating  the  darting  pain  of  the  fchirrus.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  in 
foftening  the  callous  edges  of  ulcers,  and  in  flopping  the  advances  of  pu~ 
trefaftion,  as  in  the  inftance  before  adduced  of  the  cancerous  ulcer  of  the 
penis  ; and  in  another  of  a very  large  and  moft  alarming  anthrax  or  car- 
buncle between  the  fhoulders,  where  it  was  ufed  with  remarkable  fuc- 
cels.  But  there  is  another  difeafe  which  is  frequently  very  troublefome? 
and  again  ft  wmieh  this  liquid  feems  to  acl  with  peculiar  efficacy,  this  isf 
venereal  warts.  I never  knew  it  fail  in  this  complaint;  but  as  it  is  a 
very  common  one,  and  often  relieved  by  other  means,  I fhall  only  ad- 
duce one  inftance  of  this  kind,  becaufe  it  is  of  fuch  a nature  that  it  feems 
to  put  the  fuperiority  of  this  application  in  this  cafe  beyond  a doubt. 

In  the  year  1774,  a young  man  applied  to  me  who  had  been  in  St* 
Thomas’s  hofpital  with  a confirmed  lues.  When  he  came  to  me,  all  his 
glans  penis  was  totally  fu mounded  and  covered  with  warts,  fo  that  it  ex- 
hibited the  appearance  of  a cauliflower.  Thefe  warts  were  extremely 
painful,  and  fo  large  that  he  could  not  bring  the  prepuce  over  them. 
Having  been  under  very  Ikilful  hands,  every  known  method  had  been 
tried  to  cure  him  of  this  difagreeable  complaint.  He  had  been  falivated, 
the  warts  had  been  fumigated  with  cinnabar,  cauftics  both  mercurial  and 
others  had  been  applied,  but  with  no  fuccefs.  They  had  alfo  been  cut 
off  clofe  to  their  bafe,  and  notwithftanding  every  precaution  taken  to 
keep  them  down  afterwards,  they  ftill  fprouted  afrefh,  and  grew  to  their 
former  fize,  fo  that  they  were  deemed  incurable.  I was  very  careful  in 
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inquiring  what  had  been  done  for  him,  and  he  being  an  intelligent  lad, 
gave  me  full  information  ; for  not  having  tried  the  liquid  in  thefe  cafes,  I 
knew  nothing  of  its  efflft,  and  intended  therefore  to  try  the  Savin  pow- 
der with  him,  till  he  afl'ured  me  that  had  alfo  been  ufed  to  no  purpofe. 
1 then  refolved  to  try  the  liquid,  which  was  applied  by  dipping  a pencil 
brufh  into  it,  and  touching  all  the  warts,  leaving  them  expofed  to  the 
air  till  they  became  dry.  But  the  warts  were  at  firft  fo  exquifitely  fenfi- 
ble,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  pungency  of  the  liquid.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  remove  this  tendernefs  of  the  parts,  I gave  him  fome  expreffed 
juice  of  hemlock,  with  which  I directed  him  to  wafh  the  warts  frequently 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  This  fucceeded  to  my  wifhes,  fo  that  in  a few 
days  he  was  able  to  bear  the  liquid,  which  in  about  fix  wreeks  entirely  re- 
moved all  his  warts,  and  that  with  very  little  pain.  When  I have  ufed 
this  liquid  fince,  in  cafes  of  this  kind  where  the  warts  were  not  painful, 
I have  directed  it  to  be  applied  with  the  end  of  a tooth-pick  or  pen 
dipped  in  it,  and  prefled  on  the  furface  of  the  warts,  fo  as  to  make  fome 
impreflion  upon  them. 
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OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SCHIRROUS  TUMOURS  OR  OCCULT 

CANCERS. 


I NOW  proceed  to  communicate  the  methods  I have  ufed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fchirrous  tumours,  and  give  an  account  of  the  good  or  bad  fuc- 
cefs  that  has  attended  them.  In  doing  this  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  I fliall  have  occafion  to  mention  three  cafes  of  recent  indura- 
tions immediately  confequent  upon  the  milk  abfeefs  of  the  breaft,  but  as 
I treated  them  in  a different  manner  from  that  in  which  I ufually  treat 
thefe  laft  complaints,  and  indeed  was  obliged  to  treat  them  differently,  I 
think  myfelf  authorized  to  confider  them  as  incipient  fchirrous  tumours. 

The  firfl  cafe  of  the  fchirrus  that  prefented  itfelf  was  that  of  M.  Per- 
rin, an  old  woman  between  fifty  and  fixty,  who,  in  the  year  1772,  was 
made  an  out  patient  in  the  hofpital,  under  my  care.  The  late  Doff  or 
Brickenden  had  for  a confiderable  time  tried  feveral  things  to  relieve  her 
with  no  effedh  She  had  been  troubled  for  fome  years  with  two  fchir- 
rous  tumours  in  the  left  breaft,  which,  when  fhe  applied  to  me,  were 
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both  very  large  and  hard,  one  of  them  as  big  as  my  fid,  and  which  had 
latterly  become  very  painful.  Both  the  tumours  were  loofe,  but  the 
largeft  of  them  formed  an  angular  projection,  which  was  near  the  furface 
of  the  Ikin,  and  appeared  likely  to  adhere  to  it  at  that  fpot.  This  woman 
never  did  any  thing  more  than  take  the  flores  matiales  very  freely,  and 
apply  to  the  tumours  a large  piece  of  doubled  linen  dipped  in  the  liquid, 
which  file  renewed  feveral  times  in  the  day.  She  certainly  ufed  this 
liquid  more  freely  than  any  other  patient  who  ever  tried  it,  for  her  fkin 
not  being  tender  die  was  able  to  bear  it  much  better.  Add  to  this,  that 
in  a few  months  die  found  herfelf  fo  much  relieved  from  the  pain  of  the 
difeafe,  that  Ihe  paid  little  attention  to  the  fmart  of  an  application  from 
which  Ihe  experienced  fo  much  benefit.  She  perfevered  with  great  refo- 
lution,  and  with  very  little  intermiflion,  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  remedies  for 
upwards  of  a twelvemonth  ; at  which  time  (he  was  entirely  free  from  any 
kind  of  pain  ; and  the  tumours  were  fo  confiderably  decreafed  in  every 
refpect,  that  they  were  reduced  to  much  lefs  than  a fourth  part  of  their 
former  flze.  The  lead  tumour  was,  indeed,  fcarce  perceptible,  and  the 
larged  was  aimed  flat,  and  was  divided  by  feveral  chops  or  fiflures  under 
the  Ikin,  which  made  it  feel  as  if  it  were  cracking  to  pieces.  The  angu- 
lar projection  was  removed  from  the  Ikin,  to  which  there  was  now  no 
danger  of  an  adhefion  being  formed  ; and  the  tumour  was  fo  remarkably 
foftened  that  it  felt  rather  like  a piece  of  wet  and  rumpled  rag  in  the 
bread  than  like  an  indurated  gland.  It  was  pleafant  to  fee  how  evidently 
this  woman  recovered  her  health,  which  was  in  a very  languid  date 
when  die  ftrd  applied  to  me,  and  how  lively  and  full  of  fpirits  fhe  be- 
came ; an  effeCt  which  I have  always  oblerved  to  follow  whenever  the 
martial  flowers  were  taken  freely  for  any  length  of  time.  But  this  was 
all  the  advantage  I was  able  to  gain  in  the  caie  ; it  was  never  poffible  for 
me  to  diffolve  the  tumours  entirely  ; they  remained  in  the  fame  indolent 
and  quiet  date  till  the  time  of  her  death,  which  happened  about  two 
years  after  this,  from  an  illnefs  totally  independent  of  the  complaint. 
She  had,  indeed,  done  nothing  for  a considerable  time  before  die  died, 
except  that  ihe  ufed  the  liquid  now  and  then,  which  feemed  to  contribute 
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to  keep  the  part  in  the  fame  (late  it  was  in,  a little  more  than  a year  after 
fhe  began  the  proceis. 

Mrs.  H.  aged  30,  applied  to  me  on  the  19th  of  October,  1773.  She 
had  been  feized  with  a fever  nine  days  after  her  lying-in.  This  brought 
on  an  abfcefs  in  the  left  breaft,  which  got  well  in  about  a fortnight,  and 
when  the  difcharge  was  nearly  flopped,  fhe  found  a fwelling  come  on  in 
the  right  breaft.  It  was  then  very  painful  and  much  fwelled  even  under 
the  arm-pit.  Linfeed  and  bread  and  milk  poultices  had  been  aftiduoufly 
applied  for  more  than  two  months,  which  though  they  alleviated  the 
pain,  yet  ftill  the  fwelling  remained  invariably  the  fame.  When  I exa- 
mined her,  there  was  an  oblong  indurated  tumour,  very  hard  to  the 
touch,  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  extending  acrofs  the  nipple. 
Imagining  this  to  be  a milk  breaft,  I tried  at  firft  the  application  I com- 
monly ufed  in  thofe  cafes,  and  of  which  an  account  fhall  be  given  in  the 
third  part  of  this  work.  It  was  continued  more  than  a fortnight  with- 
out producing  any  fenfible  effedt.  But  as  it  was  not  ufual  with  me  to  fee 
that  application  perfifted  in  fo  long  in  milk  breafts,  without  perceiving 
fome  alteration,  I fupplied  my  patient  with  fome  of  the  liquid  before  de- 
ferred, directing  her  to  dip  a double  rag  in  it,  and  lay  it  all  over  the  tu- 
mour, and  to  wet  the  rag  as  often  in  the  day  as  the  fkin  would  bear  it ; 
taking  the  precaution  of  guarding  the  nipple  either  with  a piece  of  dry 
lint  or  a pledget  of  fome  foft  ointment,  left  the  liquor  fhould  excoriate  it. 
In  a few  days  the  tumour  began  infenfibly  to  melt  away,  and  in  lefs  than 
three  weeks  had  totally  difappeared. 

Ann  Highland,  aged  29,  came  into  the  hofpital  in  the  year  1773,  with 
a laro-e  indurated  tumour  in  the  breaft,  eleven  months  after  giving  fuck 
to  two  children.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  month  the  children 
were  feized  with  the  fmall  pox.  Soon  after  this  (he  perceived  a fwelling 
in  her  breaft,  which  in  three  weeks  burft  into  five  different  apertures, 
and  difeharged  a fmall  quantity  of  matter.  She  ufed  a bread  and  milk 
poultice  for  more  than  two  months  without  effeft,  before  fhe  applied  to 
me.  When  I faw  her,  all  the  original  orifices  were  ftill  open,  and  there 
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was  a large  indurated  gland  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  bread  : there  was  alfo  a 
dwelled  gland  under  the  arm-pit.  She  buffered  extremely  with  the  pain 
of  this  complaint,  which  die  defer! bed  as  of  the  pricking,  darting  kind. 
The  lores  were  all  doughy,  and  of  a purple  hue.  Though  it  be  frequent 
to  fee  the  fores  have  an  ill-conditioned  afpedl,  in  milk-breafts  that  are 
treated  with  bread  and  milk  poultices,  yet  1 never  faw  any  of  them  with 
fo  very  bad  a look  as  thefe,  fo  that,  indeed,  I was  alarmed  at  the  appear- 
ance. Whether  this  circumftance  were  owing  to  the  virus  of  the  fmall 
dox  I cannot  determine.  It  induced  me,  however,  not  to  confider  this 
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as  a mere  milk  bread,  more  eipecially  as  the  complaint  had  come  on  fo 
long  after  lying  in,  and  I therefore  directed  the  patient  to  ufe  the  liquid 
as  the  former  had  done,  not  even  covering  the  fores  with  any  thing  elfe. 
This  application  was  renewed  five  or  fix  times  in  the  day,  as  often 
as  the  could  bear  it,  for  it  fmarted  much  on  being  firft  applied,  and  the 
fmart  lafted  about  an  hour.  In  a few  days  (he  found  much  relief  from 
the  pain  : and  the  firft  and  almoft  immediate  effeft  of  the  application  was, 
that  the  milk  flowed  plentifully  with  the  matter  from  all  the  fores,  and 
from  the  nipple.  In  a fhort  time  the  fores  were  all  healed,  and  in  a 
month  the  enlargement  of  the  gland  under  the  arm-pit  was  difperfed,  and 
the  large  fwelling  itfelf  confiderably  diminifhed.  This  induration,  how- 
ever, ftiil  fubfifted  ; but  as  file  was  now  entirely  free  from  pain,  and 
defirous  of  returning  to  her  family,  (he  went  out  of  the  hofpital,  and  by 
perfevering  in  the  ufe  of  the  liquid  fix  weeks  longer,  was  perfectly  cured. 
The  free  difeharge  of  milk  occasioned  by  the  firft  application  of  the  liquid 
in  this  cafe,  indicated  that  there  was  a coagulation  of  that  fluid  attending 
this  complaint.  But  the  Symptoms  above  deferibed,  the  form  of  the 
tumour,  the  loofenefs  of  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  bread,  which  in  this 
caie  was  entirely  free  from  induration,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pain, 
though  a free  iliac  was  given  to  the  matter  by  five  openings  (a  circum- 
ftance which  ufually  procures  eafe  in  milk  breads^  and  the  time,  near 
three  months,  employed  in  getting  rid  of  the  diforder,  induce  me  to 
think  that  it  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  a recent  fchirrous  tumour. 
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Mrs.  B.  aged  30,  applied  to  me  at  the  defire  of  Mr.  Jarvis  the  furgeon, 
on  the  1 1 th  of  November,  1773.  She  had  lain  in  fix  months -before. 
A fortnight  after  her  lying-in,  die  had  her  right  bread  difordered  from  a 
coagulation  of  the  milk.  This  complaint  laded  about  two  months,  and 
as  that  breaft  got  well  a hardnefs  was  formed  in  the  other,  which  fup- 
purated  and  difeharged  a great  quantity  of  matter.  The  wounds  healed, 
but  left  an  indurated  tumour,  which  fometimes  partly  difappeared  and 
came  again,  it  returned  about  two  months  before  fhe  applied  to  me, 
bunding  again,  but  the  wound  had  been  doled  about  a fortnight  before. 
When  I law  her,  there  was  a confiderable  induration  extending:  almod 
over  the  whole  bread.  It  was  hard  to  the  touch,  in  lb  me  parts  unequal, 
and  attended  with  much  pricking,  darting  pain  at  intervals.  This  was 
treated  as  the  former  cafe.  The  pain  loon  went  off,  and  the  tumour  led 
fened,  but  it  was  near  four  months  before  it  was  completely  diffolved. 


In  the  month  of  May,  1774,  I was  confulted  by  an  eminent  and 
learned  phyfician  on  account  of  his  lady,  who  was  afflicled  with  a fchir- 
rous  tumour  of  confiderable  danding.  Upon  examining  the  part,  I found 
the  lwelling  remarkably  hard  and  dony,  and  lo  large  that  it  occupied 
almod  the  whole  bread,  and  extended  towards  the  arm -pit.  The  pain 
was  very  acute,  and,  indeed,  fhe  complained  of  wandering  pains  over  the 
whole  body,  which  made  her  life  very  uncomfortable.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tumour,  towards  the  nipple,  the  Ikin  adhered  to  the  fur  face, 
and  was  already  difcoloured,  fo  that  this  fchirrus  would  certainly  have 
burd  very  loon,  and  have  become  an  ulcerated  cancer.  1 acquainted  the 
phyfician  with  eveiy  thing  I had  already  done  in  thefe  complaints,  and 
with  the  methods  I intended  to  purfue  with  his  lady,  merely  in  the  view 
to  give  eafe,  check  the  progrefs  of  the  diforder,  and  prevent  the  tumour 
from  ulcerating,  which  was  all  I expedled  to  do  in  this  cafe.  lie  ap- 
proved of  my  plan  ; and  accordingly  the  patient  was  put  into  the  hemlock 
bath,  die  took  the  flores  martiales  as  freely  as  die  could,  and  applied  the 
liquid  externally.  Every  advantage  we  had  promifed  to  oUrfelves  was 
obtained.  The  patient  was  much  relieved  from  pain,  the  tumour  was 
foftened  and  diminifhed  in  fize,  and  it  was  kept  from  barbing,  which  it 
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moft  probably  would  have  done  in  the  courfe  of  a few  weeks.  This 
amendment  continued  a longer  time  than  we  had  any  reafon  to  expeft  from 
the  Rate  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  In  a word,  from  the 
time  the  relief  began  to  be  apparent,  which  was  after  perfevering  about 
three  or  four  months  in  the  methods  prefcribed,  fhe  remained  upwards 
of  a year  in  a very  tolerable  Rate.  It  was  not  till  the  autumn  or  begin- 
ning of  the  winter  1775  that  her  pains  feemed  to  return  with  more  vio- 
lence than  fhe  had  felt  them  for  fome  time.  The  tumour,  however, 
was  not  yet  burft,  but  there  now  appeared  a veiicle  of  blood  immediately 
under  the  cuticle,  which  feemed  once  more  ready  to  make  an  opening. 
Upon  confidering  the  alteration  made  in  the  tumour,  which  was  much  dimi- 
nifhed  from  its  former  fize,  I ventured  to  accelerate  the  burfting  of  the 
cuticle,  and  therefore  emptied  the  veficle  of  blood  by  paffing  a lancet  into 
it,  in  order  to  try,  whether  by  the  ufe  of  the  arfenical  cauflic,  applied 
with  fuch  a proportion  of  opium  as  not  to  make  it  aft  with  violence,  I 
might  be  fo  happy  as  gradually  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  tumour.  But 
whether  the  ft  ate  of  the  difeafe  would  not  admit  of  this  method  of  treat- 
ment, or  whether  my  patient’s  age  was  unable  to  bear  the  labour  of  fuch 
an  operation,  I cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  file  fell  a viftira  to  the  diforder  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 776. 

While  I was  attending  this  lady,  one  of  the  fervants  in  the  family  ap- 
plied to  me  with  a recent  fchirrous  tumour  in  the  breaft,  attended  with 
frequent  pain.  This  was  removed  in  a Abort  time,  merely  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  liquid. 

In  the  number  of  fchirrous  cafes  I have  attended,  there  are  feveral,  the 
progrefs  of  which  has  been  checked  in  as  evident  a manner  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding cafe.  This  has  been  remarkable  in  one  very  deplorable  inftance 
of  the  kind.  There  is  a fpecies  of  fchirrus,  which  feems  not  fufficient- 
!y  diflinguifhed  by  writers  on  tnis  fubjeft,  and  may  be  well  filled  the 
true  occult  cancer ; is  more  malignant  in  its  nature,  more  terrible  in  its 
effefls,  more  rapid  in  its  progrefs,  and  more  certainly  fatal  than  any 
other.  Whether  it  may  differ  in  its  nature  from  other  cancers  I cannot 
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tell,  but  I rather  imagine  that  its  peculiar  malignancy  antes  from  its 
feizing  upon  a large  portion  of,  the  animal  machine  at  once,  and  not  ad- 
vancing by  flow  degrees,  and  from  almoft  imperceptible  beginnings,  as 
the  more  frequent  indolent  fchirrus  or  creeping  cancer  does.  One  of 
the  diftinguifhing  marks,  indeed,  of  this  difeafe,  is  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  bread  being  fuddenly  attacked  with  a ftony  and  almoft  immove- 
able hardnefs.  The  difeafe  is  fometimes  confined  to  this  part  at  firft, 
fometimes  extends  to  the  arm-pit,  the  neighbouring  ribs,  the  clavicle 
itfelf,  and  the  glands  of  the  neck.  The  pain  of  the  difeafe  is  exquifite, 
fcarce  to  be  moderated  by  the  moft  powerful  opiates,  and  the  patients 
defcribe  it  as  the  conftant  gnawing  of  dogs.  I cannot  avoid  taking  notice 
that  in  the  few  women  I have  feen  tortured  with  this  difeafe,  I have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  pores  of  the  Ikin  were  uncommonly  large,  of  which  1 have 
certified  myfelf  more  particularly,  by  looking  at  the  part  with  a good  lens, 
and  comparing  the  appearances  with  thofe  of  the  cancerous  affedlion  in 
other  ikins,  the  texture  of  which  feemed  more  firm  and  compadf.  This 
circumftance,  if  upon  examination  it  fhould  appear  to  others  as  it  did 
to  me,  may  poflibly  be  admitted  in  collateral  iupport  of  the  conjecture 
ventured  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  cancer  may  proceed  from  the 
introduction  of  infe&s  or  their  germina  through  the  pores  of  the  ikin. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  a faft,  that  I never  law  any  of  tliefe  dreadful 
cafes  relieved  by  any  method  hitherto  purfued.  Even  the  operation, 
though  praclifed  at  the  moft  early  period,  and  before  the  dileafe  appeared 
to  have  extended  itfelf  beyond  the  part,  has  never  fucceeded  in  thefe  cafes 
to  my  knowledge.  The  fate  of  the  patient,  indeed,  is  in  general  foon 
decided.  From  fix  weeks  to  two  or  three  months,  or  at  moft  fix,  are 
generally  the  limits  of  it. 

I was  called  to  a lady  with  one  of  thefe  occult  cancers,  in  the  year 
1-74.  Befides  the  whole  breaft  being  indurated  in  the  manner  before 
defcribed,  there  was  a lchirrous  gland  lying  deep  in  the  arm-pit,  which 
occaiioued  the  arm  to  fwell,  though  the  difeafe  was  very  recent ; and  there 
was  alfo  an  indurated  fixed  tumour  above  the  clavicle.  A furgeon  of  re- 
markable fagacity  and  extenfive  practice  had  feen  this  cafe  a few  days 

before 
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before  me.  He  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  fatal  prognoftic  of  this 
difeafe,  which  he  thought  would  terminate  in  a few  weeks,  not  to  give 
warning  of  it  to  the  patient's  friends.  But  even  in  this  terrible  cafe  the 
pain  was  evidently  diminifhed  by  the  hemlock  bath,  and  the  rapid  progrefs 
of  it  feerned,  for  a while,  to  be  checked.  But  thefe  deceitful  hopes  did 
not  laid  long,  for  (lie  died  about  feven  months  after  fhe  had  been  under 
mv  care. 

Upon  examining  the  body  after  death,  the  bread:  was  found  drongly 
adhering  to  the  ribs,  fome  of  which  were  carious.  The  cancer  had  even 
penetrated  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  affefted  the  internal  furface  of 
the  pleura.  Mod:  of  the  clavicle  was  totally  rotten,  and  fell  to  pieces 
upon  the  touch,  befides  which,  there  was  a large  cancerous  gland  in 'the 
groin  on  the  op  polite  fide  to  that  where  the  bread  was  affedled.  The 
dench,  too,  was  almod  intolerable,  though  it  had  been  very  trifling 
while  the  patient  lived,  and  that  no  kind  of  fmell  was  perceived  till  near 
the  period  of  her  exidence. 

\ 

One  remarkable  effect  happened,  which  I fhall  here  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  mentioning,  and  which  I attribute  to  the  hemlock  bath.  It  was 
obferved  only  in  this  and  two  other  cafes,  where  the  difeafe  was  extenfive. 

I mean  the  formation  of  an  abfcefs,  fome  few  months  after  the  bath  had 
been  ufed.  In  the  fore- mentioned  cafe,  the  abfcefs  was  formed  in  the 

V 

fore-arm  of  the  difeafed  fide  ; in  another,  under  the  arm-pit  of  the  oppo- 
site fide  ; and  in  the  third,  in  the  groin  of  the  oppofite  fide.  From  thefe 
circumdances,  and  the  large  fuppurations  brought  on  by  this  bath  in  two 
of  the  cafes  of  ulcerated  cancers  before  mentioned,  we  may  prefume,  that 
the  quantity  of  hemlock  abforbed  by  this  mode  of  introducing  it  in  the 
habit,  mud  neceffarily  quicken  the  circulation,  and  put  all  the  fluids  in 
agitation,  by  which  means  thefe  fuppurations  are  probably  brought  on. 
It  may  be  obferved,  by  the  way,  that  thefe  effects  feem  very  contrary  to 
paralytic  aifeftions,  which  fome  learned  men  think  the  hemlock  has  a 

tendency  to  produce.  For  my  own  part,  "in  all  the  numerous  indances 
1 1 ^ 
in  which  I have  employed  this  plant,  and  in  the  free  ufe  I have  made 

of 
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of  it,  I never  yet  obferved  any  paralytic  fymptom  to  arife  from  it,  nor 
indeed  any  other  bad  fymptom,  unlei's  thele  fuppurations  Ihould  be  deem- 
ed io,  which  however,  it  muf  be  remarked,  healed  very  kindly  after  having 
been  opened,  notwithilanding  the  cancerous  difeafe  prevailing  in  the  habits 


Finding  many  of  thefe  fchirrous  cafes  obflinately  refifi  every  method 
employed  for  their  cure,  though  they  were  meft  of  them  relieved,  I was 
induced  to  try  the  etfebi  of  an  arfenical  plafter  to  them,  encouraged  hv 
the  evident  advantages  i had  feen  to  refult  from  the  external  ufe  of  the’ 
arfenic  in  cancerous  ulcers.  For  this  purpofe,  I chofe  to  employ  the  mikleft 
preparation  1 had  of  this  mineral,  and  therefore  had  fome  of  the  yellow’ 
powder,  deferibed  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  mixed  with  fuet  and 
other  ingredients  to  the  confidence  of  a pretty  foft  plaif  er.  The  prepara- 
tion itfelf  was  mild,  as  we  fee  it  contained  no  more  than  one  grain  of  arfe- 
nic to  four  of  fulphur,  and  that  fo  much  weakened  by  this  combination, 
that  it  has  been  obferved  I had  given  internally  a quantity  of  this  powder, 
containing  five  grains  of  the  arfenic,  with  greater  fecurity  than  I could 
give  one  grain  and  a half  of  the  crude  miuerah  Beiides  this,  the  preparation 
would  be  fill  weakened  by  the  addition  of  the  ingredients  n e cellar  y to  farm 
it  into  a plaf  er  ; fo  that  I had  not  the  leaf  reafon  to  fufpeft  this  application 
would  he  attended  with  any  bad  confequence.  Neither,  indeed,  do  I 
think  it  would,  had  it  not  been  for  an  accidental  circumfance,  which  I 
confefs  I did  not  forefee.  This  plaifler  was  applied  to  fix  different  pa- 
tients at  the  fame  time,  and  in  a little  while,  the  fchirrous  tumours  afforded 
fuch  evident  marks  of  diminution,  that  I had  every  reafon  to  be  fatisfied 
with  my  having  thought  of  tins  application,  1 afterwards  tried  it  in 
another  cafe,  where  my  patient  was  at  the  fame  time  ufing  the  hemlock 
bath.  But  here  fome  paralytic  fymptoms  began  to  fhew  themfelves 
lb  imperceptibly  at  firf , that  I was  not  aware  of  the  danger  till  it  in- 
creafed  beyond  the  power  of  relief  I could  fcarce  perfuade  myfelf  that 
fuch  an  effect  could  be  produced  by  this  mild  arfenical  plaifer,  till  ano- 
ther patient  who  had  applied  it  for  fome  months  with  great  hopes  without 
ufing  the  bath,  was  at  length  feized  with  very  difagreeable  complaints  in 
the  [bowels,  upon  going  into  the  bath,  while  Ihe  ufed  the  arfenical  plaf  er. 
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She  was,  however,  relieved  from  this  attack  ; but  thefe  inftances  convinced 
me  that  the  warm  water,  by  opening  the  pores,  had  occafioned  too  great 
an  abforption  of  the  arfenic,  and  had  perhaps  contributed  to  feparate  it 
from  the  fulphur  ; without  which  procefs  I prefume  thefe  fymptoms 
could  not  have  been  brought  about*  However  this  may  be,  though  my 
other  patients  who  ufed  the  fame  application,  and  did  not  go  into  the 
warm  bath,  had  not  buffered  any  difagreeahle  fymptom,  and  that  I had 
every  reafon  to  wifh  to  continue  it  with  them,  yet  I determined  to  lay  it 
afide,  fearing  left  fome  accidental  circumftance,  which  it  was  impoftible 
for  me  to  forefee,  might  leparate  the  arfenic  from  the  fulphur,  or  encou- 
rage a too  liberal  abforption  of  it.  I therefore  immediately  collected  from 
my  feveral  patients  all  that  remained  of  this  arfenical  plafter,  and  threw 
it  away,  determined  never  to  ufe  it  more® 

In  one  of  the  fchirrous  tumours,  in  which  I had  tried  the  fore-men- 
tioned methods  without  fuccefs,  I refolved  to  attempt  the  extirpation  of 
it  by  the  arfenical  cauftic.  My  patient  was  extremely  timorous,  and 
would  by  no  means  be  perfuaded  to  fubmit  to  the  operation  by  the  knife. 
She  had  a very  hard  ftubborn  fchirrus  in  the  right  breaft  juft  above  the 
nipple,  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  apple,  and  beyond  this  a fmall  indurated 
gland  under  the  axilla.  The  arfenical  preparation  I ufed  in  this  cafe  was 
compofed  of  one  third  of  antimony,  and  two  thirds  of  white  arfenic  fufed 
together.  This  being  reduced  into  impalpable  powder,  a few  grains  of 
it  were  mixed  with  as  much  powdered  opium®  But  as  the  fkin  was  entire., 
and  as  I knew  the  arfenic  would  not  ad:  through  the  cuticle,  the  day 
before  this  powder  was  applied  I rubbed  the  whole  furface  of  the  gland 
gently  with  the  lunar  cauftic*.  By  this  contrivance  the  cuticle  was 

eafily 

* I did  not  know  whether  Plunket’s  powder  a£ted  through  the  cuticle,  or  whether  he  had 
fome  method  of  feparating  this  part,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  adHon  of  the  arfenic.  But 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  this  effedt  is  produced  in  his  powder  by  the  crowds  foot,  which 
is  faid  to  enter  into  its  compofition,  and  which  is  a very  acrid  and  pungent  plant.  My  method 
will,  perhaps,  be  thought  preferable,  as  the  touching  the  entire  fkin  with  lunar  cauftic  is  not 
painful,  whereas  the  adiion  of  fo  irritating  a vegetable  I fhould  imagine  mu  ft  add  confiderably 
to  the  pain]  of  the  application.  On  the  other  hand,  I believe  Plunket’s  powder  is  quicker 
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callly  feparated  next  day,  when  mixing  a ftnall  quantity  of  the  powder 
with  part  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  an 
ointment,  I fpread  this  upon  a pledget  cut  to  the  fize  of  the  gland, 
and  applied  it  to  the  whole  fur  face.  The  pain  was  very  great  for  the  firft: 
four  and  twenty  hours,  but  after  that  fubfided*.  1 left  this  firft  dreftine 
on  for  feveral  days,  when  feeing  it  ready  to  drop  off  1 removed  it,  and 
found  that  all  that  part  of  the  (kin  on  which  the  cauftic  had  been  applied 
was  cracking  all  round  and  the  tumour  beginning  to  feparate.  In  expec- 
tation of  facilitating  this  feparation,  I made  a few  fcarifications  on  the 
deftroyed  furface,  and  filled  the  crevices  with  more  of  the  powder,  ap- 
plying  over  it  a pledget  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  former.  But  this  fecond 
application  did  not  as  I imagine  produce  any  effeft,  for  it  caufed  no  pain. 

I then  waited  a few  days  to  obferve  what  would  happen.  The  feparation. 
began  to  take  place  more  evidently  at  the  edges,  which  now  looked  florid, 
though  the  tumour  did  not  yet  feem  ready  to  come  away.  To  haften  this 
event,  I judged  it  proper  to  put  fome  of  the  powder  all  round  the  fepa- 
rating  edges,  and  as  low  down  as  it  could  be  inftnuated  between  the  dif- 
eafed  gland  and  the  found  (kin.  I foon  found  that  this  contrivance  had 
its  effect,  for  the  pain  it  occaiioned  was  more  violent  than  that  produced 
by  the  firft:  drefling.  I was,  however,  obliged  to  repeat  the  application 
of  the  powder  to  different  parts  of  the  edges  at  intervals,  hue  never  in  fo 
large  a quantity  as  before,  By  this  method  the  reparation  of  the  tumour 
was  effefled  in  little  more  than  two  months,  and  the  gland  came  out 
entire  as  a nut  out  of  its  /hell,  or  as  if  it  had  been  cleanly  difle&ed  with 
a knife.  The  fmall  gland  under  the  arm-pit  I had  put  nothing  to,  think- 
ing It  would  diffolve  by  the  fuppu ration  of  the  larger  one,  but  in  this  I 
was  miftaken ; it  ftill  remained  ; but  this  circumftance  did  not  prevent 
the  wound  made  by  the  feparation  of  the  larger  gland,  from  healing  very 
faff  after  it  had  come  out.Sseing  the  fmall  gland  ftill  exift  after  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  I was  very  forry  i 


in  its  action  than  this  preparation,  becaufe  in  his,  the  arfenic  and  fulphur,  though  ufed  in 
equal  quantities,  are  incorporated  in  their  crude  flate  by  mixing  them  in  a mortar,  without 
being  expofed  to  the  a<Stion  of  fire,  as  the  arfenic  and  antimony  are  in  my  preparation. 
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had  not  treated  that  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  large  one,  and  at  the 
fame  time;  which  might  have  been  done  with  great  cafe,  for  it  was  fo 
fmall  that  the  patient  would  not  probably  have  received  much  addition  a 
pain  from  it.  I endeavoured  to  perfuade  her  to  let  me  apply  the  cauftic 
upon  this  little  Iwelling  after  the  wound  was  healed,  but  I could  not  pre- 
vail. She  was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  having  got  rid  of  the  moft  material 
part  of  the  difeaie,  and  being  freed  from  the  pain  which  that  gave  her, 
and  fo  fearful  of  going  through  the  fame  violent  pain  again,  that  fhe 
chofe  rather  to  remain  with  it  as  it  was.  I faw  her  about  a year  and  a 
half  after  this,  when  fhe  was  in  perfect  health  ; the  little  gland  under 
the  arm-pit  remained,  but  it  was  neither  increafed  nor  decreafed  in  fize. 
She  flittered  no  pain  from  it,  and  there  was  then  no  other  appearance  of 
the  complaint, 
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This  is  the  only  inftance  in  which  I ever  attempted  to  draw  out  the 
fchirrous  gland,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called.  I have  heard  fome  eminent 
phyficians  fay,  that  it  was  a defideratum  in  forgery  to  know  how  to  do 
this  as  Mr.  Guy  did.  Whether  Mr.  Guy’s  method  be  the  fame  as  Mr. 
Plunket’s  was,  as  it  is  imagined,  I cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
1 fh.aH  only  obierve,  that  here  is  an  inftance  of  the  fame  thing  being  done 
by  a method  very  different  from  Plunket’s,  though  eflentially  perhaps 
the  fame,  with  regard  to  the  chief  remedy  that  feems  to  produce  the 
effedh  That  effect,  by  which  ever  of  thefe  methods  it  may  be  brought 
about,  or  however  painful  may  be  their  operation,  is  certainly  a very  fur- 
prizing  one  ; and  may  be  of  advantage,  not  only  with  refpedt  to  many 
timid  perfons  who  cannot  reconcile  their  minds  to  the  terror  of  the  knife, 
but  may  alfo  be  of  utility  in  fome  cafes  where  the  knife  cannot  be  ufed 
with  fafety.  I fhall  be  happy  if  the  advances  I have  made  in  this  point 
fhould  induce  my  brethren  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  this  kind  of  opera- 
tion, which,  if  it  were  once  refcued  from  the  hands  of  empiricifm, 
might  not  only  become  more  certain  under  the  diredlions  of  a man  of 
learning,  attention,  and  experience,  but  might  probably  be  rendered  more 
mild  in  its  effedts.  To  facilitate  the  attempts  of  others  in  this -matter,  I 
Aral!  obferve,  that  I was  not  fatisfied  with  my  method  of  doing  it,  though 
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it  fucceeded.  I thought  the  operation  too  (low,  and  that  [ was  obliged 
to  renew  the  application  too  often,  which  not  only  prolonged  the  pain, 
but  likewife  made  it  neceflary  for  me  to  ufe  a greater  quantity  of  arfenic, 
and  to  continue  it  for  a longer  time  than  I could  have  wiflhed.  It  might 
perhaps  fuccced  better  if  the  powder  were  made  more  a dive.  For  this 
purpofe  I fhould  prefer  the  crude  arfenic  to  that  which  has  been  fufed  by 
lieat.  Neither  is  it  neceflary  perhaps  to  blend  it  with  fuiphur,  which 
only  ferves  to  weaken  its  operation  ; for  a very  fmall  portion  of  arfenic 
when  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  may  be  applied  to  a pretty  large 
furface  ; and  if  we  wifh  to  divide  its  particles  and  fpread  a fmall  quantity 
over  a larger  lurface,  this  may  as  well  be  done  by  adding  fome  teftaceous 
powder  to  it,  which  will  have  this  e fifed  without  altering  its  properties. 
I would  alfo  recommend  the  corrofive  fublimate  to  be  joined  to  ic,  for 
although  this  combination  quickens  its  operation  very  conliderably,  yet 
I am  convinced  from  experience  that  it  adds  very  little,  if  at  all,  to  the 
pain  caufed  by  the  arfenic.  One  thing  further  I muft  obferve,  which  is, 
that  when  a fchirrous  gland  becomes  ulcerated  in  one  part,  and  that  the 
induration  fubfifts  with  the  Ikin  entire  much  beyond  the  ulceration,  the 
application  of  arfenic  in  this  cafe  upon  the  ulcerated  part  of  the  gland 
feems  to  ad  no  more  than  any  other  cauftic  does,  except  that  its  effect 
may  be  more  extenfive,  and  deftroy  more  of  the  gland.  But  it  does  not, 
as  in  the  inftance  juft  recited,  difpofe  the  gland  to  feparate  from  the  found 
parts.  This  adion  feems  to  depend  on  the  application  of  the  arfenic  to 
the  found  Ikin  when  deprived  of  its  cuticle.  The  mineral  feems  then  to 
aft  by  bringing  on  inflammation  and  fuppuration  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane all  around  and  underneath  the  difeafed  gland,  which  is  thus  forced 
out  entire  and  unaffeded  by  the  cauftic.  This  is  a material  point  to  at- 
tend to,  and  which  I have  learned  only  from  difagreeable  experience.  If 
any  one,  therefore,  be  defirous  of  applying  the  arfenic  to  an  indurated 
gland,  which  is  ulcerated  in  the  middle,  in  the  expedition  of  feparating 
the  whole  gland  at  once,  he  muft  extend  the  application  all  over  the  in- 
durated part,  after  having  deprived  the  furrounding  fkin  of  its  cuticle, 
either  by  a blifter,  or  by  the  method  made  ufe  of  by  me  in  the  above  in- 
ftance, which  I think  preferable,  as  being  lefs  irritating.  Perhaps  it 
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may  hereafter  be  found  only  neceffary  to  make  a circle  round  the  whale 
tumour  for  the  application  of  the  arfenical  caudic*  If  this  fhould  fuo 
ceed,  which  is  not  improbable,  from  confidering  the  effects  of  this  can- 
ftic,  the  utility  of  this  method  may  be  extended  to  cafes,  where,  from 
the  extent  of  the  complaint,  it  would  not  he  fafe  to  life  it  in  the  prefent 
mode,  and  that  for  obvious  reafons,  This  is,  however,  merely  a conjee* 
tore  ; and  I fincerely  and  ardently  wifh  that  thefe,  which  are  all  the  ob- 
fervations  I have  been  able  to  make  upon  the  ufe  and  effects  of  arfenic* 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  other  more  important  diftoveries,  which  may 
hereafter  tend  to  the  improvement  of  forgery,  and  the  benefit  of  man* 
kind. 

Before  I quit  this  part  of  my  fuhjedt,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  taka 
notice  of  a diforder  in  the  breaft,  to  which  I know  not  what  name  to 
give*  It  cannot  he  called  a fchirrus,  for  it  is  not  attended  with  any  fet> 
fible  external  mark  of  fwelling ; neither  can  it  he  deemed  an  ulcerated 
cancer,  for  there  is  no  fore  accompanying  in  But  from  the  nature  of 
the  pain  complained  of  in  this  diforder,  and  other  circumftances,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  a cancerous  tendency. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1 7 75^  Mrs,  B— , of  the  Temple,  confulted 
me  for  a complaint  in  both  breads.  She  had  for  a few  years  been  afflidted 
with  a violent  aching  pricking  pain  in  them,  which  had  lately  inereafcd 
to  fo  great  a degree,  that  it  was  almoft  intolerable.  The  breads  were 
exceedingly  fore  to  the  touch,  fo  that  die  could  not  even  bear  the  natural 
weight  of  them ; and  for  two  years  before  had  not  been  able  to  lie  in 
bed  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  but  was  obliged  to  deep  in  a lupine  pofture 
with  her  arms  folded  fo  as  to  fupport  them.  Notwithstanding  theft 
fymptoms,  upon  examining  the  breads,  I could  not  find  any  evident 
marks  of  a fchirrous  tumour  in  either  of  them.  The  texture  of  the 
glands  feemed,  indeed,  to  be  rather  firmer  than  it  ought  to  be.  This  pa- 
tient had  been  ten  months  under  the  care  of  another  furgeon,  but  nothing 
he  had  done  for  her  had  given  her  the  lead  relief ; on  the  contrary , her 
pain  was  become  greater  and  more  condant.  She  perfevered  for  a 
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twelvemonth  in  the  internal  ufe  of  the  flores  martiales,  and  the  external 
application  of  the  liquid,  without  much  benefit,  except  that  Ihe  found 
the  complaint  rather  more  tolerable.  At  length  I prevailed  upon  her  to 
try  the  hemlock  bath,  which  (he  began  to  ufe  in  the  month  of  May, 
1776.  She  went  into  the  bath  twice  in  the  courfe  of  a week,  and  when 
(he  had  continued  for  three  months,  found  more  relief  from  this  than  fhe 
had  done  from  any  thing  Ihe  had  tried  before.  She  peril fted  in  the  ufe 
of  this  bath  till  Chridmas,  1776,  began  to  go  into  it  again  in  April, 
1777-  and  continued  till  November  in  the  fame  year.  At  this  prelent 
writing,  in  1779,  the  left  bread:  has  no  remains  of  the  dilorder  ; and 
the  right  is  fo  much  mended,  that  all  (he  complains  of  now,  is  a tender- 
nefs  upon  one  of  the  ribs  underneath.  She  can  now  deep  on  either  fide, 
and  is  perfedlly  free  from  any  kind  of  pain. 

The  other  cafe  of  the  dime  kind  is  that  of  a young  woman  who  had 
been  affliiled  for  more  than  two  years  with  very  excruciating  pains  in  her 
breads,  which  upon  examination  difcovered  not  the  lead  apparent  mark 
of  difeafe.  She  had  been  for  a very  long  time  under  the  care  of  a fur- 
geon  of  great  knowledge  and  fagacity,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
relieve  her.  I was  then  defired  by  a pupil  of  the  hofpital  to  permit  her 
to  take  my  pills,  as  they  were  ufually  called,  of  the  flores  martiales. 
She  took  feveral  in  the  day,  and  by  continuing  them  between  two  and 
three  months,  was  perfectly  freed  from  her  complaint.  She  ufed  no  ex- 
ternal application  to  the  breads.  Near  a twelvemonth  after,  having  buf- 
fered fome  uneafinels  of  mind,  fhe  was  feized  again  with  the  fame  dis- 
order. She  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  remedy,  and  obtained  eafe  in  a 
fhort  time  ; fince  which  fhe  has  had  no  return  of  the  complaint. 
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PART  III. 


ON  THE  METHOD  OF  TREATING  THE  COAGULATION  OF  MILK 
IN  THE  BREASTS  OF  WOMEN  AFTER  LYING-IN,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  THE  MILK  BREAST,  AND  THE  ABSCESS  IN  THE 
BREAST,  WHICH  FREQUENTLY  SUCCEEDS  IT. 


T HIS  is  a complaint  made  very  light  of  by  moft  pra&itioners  in  fur- 
gery,  from  a fuppofition  that  it  always  gets  well  in  time  without  any 
thing  being  done  to  it,  except  keeping  the  part  covered  with  a large 
bread  and  milk  poultice,  and  that  it  never  degenerates  into  a fchirrous 
tumour  or  cancer. 

\ * 

V 

I cannot  help  thinking,  that  this  is  a mifconceived  opinion.  Befides 
the  teftimony  of  Aftruc  (which  I lhall  foon  take  particular  notice  of) 
and  many  other  writers  in  fupport  of  a contrary  opinion,  experience  has 
{hewn  me  fome  inftances  of  very  malignant  cancers  which  were  traced 
by  the  patients  themfelves  from  a milk  abfcefs  in  the  breaft,  without  any 
interruption  of  the  complaints,  till  they  had  arrived  at  the  .bad  Rate  in 
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which  i fir  ft  law  them  It  is  probable  too,  from  all  that  has  been  laid 
Lefore,  that  the  recent  indurations  mentioned  in  the  fecond  part  of  this 
work,  and  which  fucceeded  the  abfcefs  of  the  breaft,  would  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  feme  cancerous  affection  had  they  not  been  removed. 


One  argument  advanced  in  fupport  of  the  indurations  of  the  milk 
bread  not  degenerating  into  a fchirrus,  is,  that  they  are  difeafes  of  differ- 
ent parts;  the  fchirrua  being  a hardnefs  of  the  mammary  glands,  and 
the  other  complaint  being  merely  an  induration  of  the  cellular  and  adi- 
pofe  membrane  of  the  breads.  This  I apprehended  to  be  a pofition  er- 
roneous both  in  itfelf  and  in  the  confequence  deduced  from  it.  For  the 
difeafe  being  acknowledged  on  all  fides  to  confift  originally  in  a coagula- 
tion of  the  milk,  it  follows  that  it  muff  neceflarily  exift  in  thofe  parts 
deftined  by  nature  for  the  fecretion,  receptacle,  and  conveyance  of  that 
fluid  ; which  are  the  mammary  glands,  and  the  laftiferous  tubes  pro- 
ceeding from  them.  Thele  lactiferous  tubes  pervade  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  breaft,  and  I prefume  it  is  by  their  being  diftended  with  coagulated 
milk,  that  the  cells  of  the  cellular  fubftance  become  comp  re  fled  on  all 
fides,  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  the  induration  being  feated  in 
them.  It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  this  compreflion  of  the  fides  of 
the  cellular  fubftance  being  continued  for  a long  time,  the  cells  will  not 
be  able  to  recover  their  tone,  even  though  the  obftrudtion  of  the  la&ife- 


* 1 have  generally  obfeived  too  that  the  fchirrous  tumours  I have  feen,  which  were  traced 
from  the  milk  breaft,  were  always  of  a more  irregular  angular  form,  and  flatter  than  other 
fchirrous  tumours,  which  could  not  be  apparently  traced  frotn  the  fame  caufe.  It  fliould 
feem,  therefore,  that  the  fchirrus  fucceeding  the  induration  of  the  milk  breaft,  adopts  the 
fame  kind  of  form  that  it  had  before  its  degeneracy.  This  diverfity  of  form,  indeed,  has 
been  conftdered  as  one  of  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of  tins  difeafe ; but  I cannot  think  that 
the  round  or  regular  oblong  figure  is  a charadleriftic  of  the  true  fchirrus,  which  puts  on  all 
forts  of  forms.  Perhaps,  if  the  obfervation  here  laid  down  fhould  be  made  by  others,  we 
may  at  laft  come  to  diftinguifh  thofe  kinds  of  fchirrous  tumours  that  fucceed  the  induration 
of  the  milk  breaft,  from  others.  Whether  fuch  a diftindlion  will  be  of  any  ufe  in  practice  I 
cannot  tell ; but  from  all  I have  been  able  to  obferve  upon  this  matter,  I am  inclined  to 
think,  that  thefe  irregular  fchirrous  tumours  are  more  obftinate  than  thofe  which  are  round 
and  frnooth. 
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reus  tubes  that  run  through  them  fhould  be  removed  ; and  that  the  indu- 
ration will  therefore  AHl  fublift.  Whether  this  be  the  cafe  or  not, 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  determine,  yet,  admitting  that  the  induration 
exifted  only  in  the  cellular  membrane,  this  would  be  no  fort  of  proof 
that  the  complaint  would  not  degenerate  into  a fchirrus  or  cancer.  For 
all  ulcerated  cancers  are  accompanied  with  indurations  of  the  cellular  and 
adipole  membrane,  which,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  the 
true  cancer.  Thefe  fchirrous  hardneffes  of  the  cellular  membrane  are 
indeed  as  difficult  to  cure  as  any  other  part  of  the  difeafe ; and  from  the, 
confideration  of  that  dreadful  lpecies  of  fchirrus  or  occult  cancer  de- 
fcribed  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work,  which  feizes  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  breaft,  feem  to  be  of  a more  malignant  nature,  than  a fchirrus 
of  the  mammary  glands  alone.  So  that  in  whatever  point  of  view  we 
may  confider  the  affe&ion  of  the  milk  breaft,  whether  as  a difeafe  of 
the  mammary  glands  and  of  the  ladliferous  tubes  proceeding  from  them, 
or  merely  as  a diforder  of  the  cellular  and  adipofe  fubftance  of  the  breaft, 
it  is  equally  poffible  that  it  may  degenerate  into  a fchirrus  or  cancer. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  inftances  of  this  degene- 
racy are  rare,  when  compared  with  the  number  of  perfons  who  are  trou- 
bled with  the  milk  breaft.  Neither  is  it  neceflary  to  fuppofe  that  the 
difeafes,  though  feated  in  the  fame  parts,  are  originally  the  fame.  The 
milk  induration  feems  to  become  a fchirrus  merely  from  inattention, 
negleft,  or  improper  treatment.  But  the  poffibility  of  fo  dreadful  an 
event  calls  for  every  exertion  in  our  power  to  prevent  it.  The  learned 
Aftruc  obferves,  that  abfcefles  of  the  breaft  often  leave  indurations  of 
the  glands,  when  fome  of  the  obftru&ed  part  remains  unfuppurated 
This  feems  to  be  the  exa£t  ftate  of  the  cafe,  and,  like  moft  of  that  accu- 
rate author’s  obfervations,  very  juft.  The  matter  is  brought  about,  as  1 
apprehend,  in  the  following  manner,  which,  if  it  be  really  the  cafe,  will 
ferve  not  only  to  account  for  the  variety  of  opinions  on  this  head,  but 
alfo  to  reconcile  them.  I have  feen  thefe  complaints  laft  four,  fix,  eight 


* On  the  Difeafes  of  Women,  Book  IV.  chap,  4.  p.  324. 
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and  ten  months  when  treated  by  the  conftant  application  of  a bread  and 
milk  poultice,  and  when  at  length  the  abfcefsjias  been  healed,  and  there 
has  appeared  no  further  difpofition  to  fuppuration,  the  complaint  has  been 
confidered  as  cured  ; and  though  there  (hould  remain  fome  of  the  obfiruffied 
part  unfuppurated , yet  there  being  no  more  pain,  it  is  concluded,  that 
thefe  remains  will  go  away  of  themfelves,  merely  by  keeping  the 
part  warm.  This,  indeed,  does  frequently  happen  ; but  it  alfo  happens 
fometimes  that  the  patient  finding  fuch  great  difference  between  her  pre« 
fent  ftate,  and  that  when  (he  was  expofed  to  the  fufferings  occafioned  by 
a frefh  abfcefs  collecting  and  burfling  every  three  or  four  weeks,  perhaps 
for  months  together,  thinks  herfelf  well,  and  negledts  this  trifling  indu- 
ration ; which  may,  at  the  fame  time,  be  fo  fmall  as  fcarce  to  be  d iff  In- 
guifhed  by  an  unfkilful  touch.  Should  fhe  chance  to  feel  a little  pain  in 
it  now  and  then,  fhe  attributes  this  to  the  change  of  weather,  or  poffibly 
to  the  neceffary  confequence  of  what  fhe  cannot  but  have  confidered  as  a 
grievous  complaint.  Thus  the  difeafe  being  neglected,  may  remain  for  a 
long  time  in  a tolerably  quiet  ftate,  till  fome  accidental  circumflance  puts 
its  virulence  into  adfion.  Even  then  it  may  continue  for  a long  time  al- 
moft  imperceptibly  increafing,  till  it  fhall  arrive  to  fuch  a height  as  to  be 
no  longer  miftaken.  This  event  may  take  place  at  fo  confiderable  a dis- 
tance of  time  from  the  formation  of  the  abfcefs  in  the  bread:,  that  this 
complaint  fhall  no  longer  be  remembered  as  the  caufe. 

¥ 

But  even  fetting  afide  thefe  confideratlons,  it  muff  be  owned  that  the 
coagulation  of  the  milk,  and  the  fubfequent  formation  of  matter  in  the 
breafts,  is  a difeafe  attended  with  fo  much  pain,  and  frequently  of  fo  long 
duration,  that  the  health  is  often  Impaired  by  it*.  It  is  a very  difagreeable 
thing  to  fee  a woman  labouring  for  feveral  months  under  a teizlng  and 
painful  diforder,  which  for  the  moft  part  may  be  prevented,  or  the 
duration  of  which  may  at  leaft  be  confiderably  fhortened.  The  confide- 
ration  of  thefe  circumftances,  led  me  to  turn  my  thoughts  upon  finding 

* Abfceftes  of  the  breafts  are  a long  and  painful  difeafe,  long  in  forming,  and  long  in  cu- 
ring. Aftruc  on  the  Difeafes  of  Women*  Book  IV.  chap.  iy.  p.  323. 
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a more  expeditious  mode  of  treating  thefe  complaints.  On  looking  over 
my  manufeript  papers,  I found  in  fome  notes  taken  from  the  late  Dodipr 
Didier’s*  ledtures  on  the  Materia  Medica,  that  fait  ammoniac  diflolved 
in  Hungary-water,  was  faid  to  poflefs  the  property  of  keeping  the  milk 
fluid.  I determined  to  make  the  experiment  the  firft  opportunity.  In 
the  mean  while  I tried  how  much  fait  ammoniac  a given  quantity  of 
Hungary  water  would  difiolve,  and  found  that  water  alone  took  up  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  the  fait,  and  kept  it  fufpended  better  than  the 
fpirit.  Suppofing  that  the  virtue  of  the  application  refided  chiefly  in  the 
fait,  upon  the  firft  occafion  I ufed  it  in  the  following  manner.  I dire&ed 
three  ounces  of  fait  ammoniac  to  be  diflolved  in  a pint  of  common  water, 
to  which  an  equal  quantity  of  Hungary  water  was  added.  Rags  dipped 
in  this  liquor  made  a little  warm,  were  applied  to  the  whole  furface  of 
the  breaft.  Thefe  rags  were  wetted  again  as  often  as  they  became  dry. 
The  firft  cafe  I tried  this  application  in,  was  a coagulation  of  the  milk 
foon  after  lying-in,  before  any  fuppuration  had  been  formed.  I loon 
found  the  confirmation  of  Dodtor  Didier’s  aflertion,  that  this  folution  had 
the  property  of  keeping  the  milk  fluid;  for,  after. it  had  been  applied  a 
few  hours,  the  grumous  feel  was  difperfed,  and  the  breaft  reftored  to  its 
natural  ftate,  while  the  milk  flowed  freely  from  the  nipple. 

I tried  the  fame  method  in  a great  number  of  cafes  where  I was  called 
in  befoie  the  fuppuration  was  formed,  and  never  yet  knew  it  fail.  Among 
others,  Mrs,  H— — , who  had  fuffered  fo  much  from  one  of  thefe  com- 
plaints,  and  whofe  cafe  ftands  the  fecond  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  treadle, 
was  brought  to  bed  about  a year  after  I had  firft  attended  her.  Her  hufi- 
band  having  received  a violent  bruife  on  the  ancle,  fent  to  confult  me. 
The  firft  day  I favv  him  happened  to  be  the  day  after  (he  had  been  de- 
livered. I found  her  very  much  alarmed,  and  dreading  the  former  fuf- 
fenngs  fhe  had  gone  through  ; for  her  breafts  were  now  as  much  fwelled 

* As  I have  occafion  to  mention  that  gentleman’s  name,  I cannot  avoid  paying  a tribute 
to  the  memory  of  genius,  induftry,  and  a number  of  amiable  virtues,  which  he  polfelfed  in 
m eminent  degree.  His  premature  and  much-lamented  death  deprived  fociety  of  one  of  its 
moil  valuable  members,  and  the  profelfion  of  one  of  its  bell  ornaments. 
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and  painful  as  they  had  been  at  her  preceding  lying-in,  I directed  her 
to  apply  the  folution  of  fait  ammoniac  in  water,  and  Hungary  water,  as 
mentioned  above,  and  when  I faw  her  the  next  day  die  was  perfectly  free 
from  pain,  and  the  coagulation  difperfed.  She  continued  the  applica- 
tion, however,  at  my  defire,  for  a couple  of  days,  and  had  no  return  of 
the  complaint.  The  circumdance  of  this  fweliing  yielding  fo  readily  to 
the  folution  of  fait  ammoniac,  which  produced  no  effed:  on  the  former 
fweliing  in  the  fame  patient^,  feems  to.  edablifli  the  difference  between 
thefe  two  complaints,  and  to  diew  that  the  former  was  beginning  to  de- 
generate into  a fchirrous  tumour.  But  there  was  one  cafe  of  the  milk 
breaif  in  which  this  method  was  tried,  and  which  was  of  fo  remarkable 
a nature,  that  I hope  the  reader  will  not  think  I trefpafs  upon  his  patience 
in  saving;  an  account  of  it. 

o o . , 

In  the  year  1776,  Jofeph  Smith,  fervant  to  the  Duke  of  Montague, 
defired  me  to  vifit  his  wife,  who,  he  fald,  had  a bad  bread.  I went  im- 
mediately, and  found,  that  having  been  brought  to  bed  the  preceding  day, 
fhe  was  feized  with  a coagulation  of  the  milk  of  fuch  a kind  as  I never 
faw  before.  The  frze  of  the  bread  was  immenfe,  the  pain  to  the  highed 
degree  excruciating,  the  glands  under  the  arm- pit  fwelled,  and  in  a word, 
the  whole  difeafe  fo  violent,  that  die  was  unable  to  move  the  arm  on  that 
fide.  Her  pulfe  was  at  the  fame  time  very  low,  fhe  having  differed 
much  at  her  delivery.  I was  alarmed  at  the  fight,  for  I had  never  beheld 
a bread  of  fuch  a prodigious  volume.  Thinking  it  neceffary  from  the 
intenfenefs  of  the  pain  in  this  cafe  to  join  an  anodine  with  the  ordinary 
folution,  I wrote  the  following  prefeription. 

Capit : papaver  : contufor : No:  xn 
Flor  : fa m hue  : manip  : ij. 

Coque  in  aq  : fontanas  Ibifs  ufque  ad  Ibi : In  eolato  liquore  folve 
Sal : a mmoii  : cr  : ^iij»  delude  adde 
Camphor  : in  fpirit : vin  : folut  : §fs.  m.  f. 

* See  the  defeription  of  this  cafe  in  page  371  of  this  work. 
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Vv  hen  this  pint  of  liquid  came,  I directed  it  to  be  mixed  with  a pint 
of  brandy,  and  then  to  be  applied  warm  by  cloths  dipt  into  it  over  all  the 
bread:,  the  arm-pit,  and  the  arm  itfelf,  which  was  much  didended.  I 
directed  alio  that  the  cloths  ihould  be  attentively  wetted  again  with  the 
warm  liquor  as  often  as  they  became  dry.  When  I called  upon  her  the 
next  day,  ilia  told  me  (lie  had  felt  much  eafe  in  lix  hours  after  the  appli- 
cation. The  dwelling  was  now  conliderably  diminifhed,  the  pain  almod 
gone,  and  the  arm  redo  red  to  its  functions.  In  lefs  than  three  days  the 
bread  was  reduced  to  its  natural  fize,  and  the  complaint  entirely  diffi- 
pated.  I advifed  her  to  continue  the  application  for  a few  days,  led  die 
fhould  have  a relapfe,  which,  however,  fhe  never  had. 

It  is  impodible  to  fay  what  would  have  been  the  event  of  this  cafe 
had  the  bread  advanced  to  fuppuratioti  ; but  from  the  uncommon  diden- 
fion  of  the  part,  the  excruciating  torture  that  was  the  confequence  of  it, 
and  the  weak  date  of  the  patient,  it  is  probable  die  would  have  funk  un- 
der a difeafe,  which  is  not  luppofed  to  be  attended  with  any  kind  of  dan- 
ger. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  the  unfuppurated  date  of  the  milk 
bread ; it  now  remains  to  confider  what  is  to  be  done  when  matter  is  al- 
ready formed,  in  which  date  it  mod  frequently  comes  under  our  infpec- 
tion.  For  though  the  difeafe  be  in  general  dow  in  its  progrefs,  yet  the 
fird  formation  of  matter  is  often  made  very  quickly  and  fuddenly.  It  has 
already  been  obferved,  that  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  treating  thefe  milk 
breads  with  bread  and  milk  poultices,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
fuppuration  is  renewed  once  a fortnight,  once  a month,  or  once  in  fix 
weeks,  for  feveral  months  together,  with  great  pain  and  inconvenience  to 
the  patient.  Now,  although  the  folution  of  lalt  ammoniac  will  not 
caufe  the  re-abforption  of  matter  when  once  it  is  formed,  yet  it  will 
prevent  its  forming  a fecond  time,  when  it  is  once  let  out.  I have  tried 
this  in  a very  great  number  of  cafes,  and  never  knew  it  fail  but  once  ; 
fo  that  the  milk  breads  treated  in  this  matter  do  not  lad  more  than  three 
weeks,  one  month,,  or  fix  weeks  at  farthed,  while  the  others  frequently 
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continue  for  feveral  months,  and  fometimes  in  the  end,  leave  remains  of 
induration  behind  them.  In  the  one  cafe  where  this  method  failed,  the 
patient  was  labouring  the  whole  time  under  a febrile  affedion,  but  even 
in  this  inftance  the  complaint  did  not  laft  more  than  three  months.  Two 
filters,  living  next  door  to  each  other,  and  lying-in  nearly  at  the  lame 
time,  were  both  affeefed  with  a coagulation  of  the  milk.  Thefe  cafes 
both  advanced  to  iuppu  ration.  One  of  thefe  ladies  had  previoufly  applied 
to  me  on  account  ot  a fchirrous  tumour,  the  other  had  no  difeafe  in 

her  breaft.  The  former  was  under  my  care,  and  treated  with  the  folu- 

. 

tion  of  flit  ammoniac  ; the  latter  was  treated  with  bread  and  milk  pool- 
tices.  The  firft  was  well  within,  the  month,  the  laft  remained  ill,  as  I 
was  informed,  for  four  months.  Thefe  obfervations  appear  to  eftablilh 
the  advantage  of  the  folution'of  fait  ammoniac  above  that  of  the  bread 
and  milk  cataplafm  in  thefe  cafes.  What  good,  indeed,  are  we  to  expeft 
from  the  latter  application  in  thefe  complaints  ? It  is  ufed  as  an  emol- 
lient, to  relax  the  parts  and  eafe  the  pain.  But  I fear  this  relaxation  pro- 
duces more  mifehief  than  it  does  good.  The  veflels  are  already  too  much 
diftended  by  the  influx  of  milk  ; the  application  which  really  does  relax 
and  keep  them  open,  expofes  them  to  a greater  influx  of  milk  without 
appearing  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  contents  that  are  already  clotted* 
Belides,  is  it  not  probable  that  as  the  poultice  becomes  dry  the  milk  it« 
felf  may  be  abforbed  from  it  into  the  veflels  already  diftended,  and  there- 
by add  to  the  coagulation  ? The  folu  tion  of  fait  ammoniac,  on  the  con- 
trary, even  if  it  fhould  not  polfefs  the  property  here  aferibed  to  it  of 
keeping  the  milk  fluid,  yet  being  mixt  with  fpirit,  which  adds  to  its  own 
aftringency,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  advantageous  in  this  cafe  from  that 
very  quality.  For  if  the  fdes  of  the  diftended  veflels  be  contracted  by 
the  power  of  any  aftringent  application,  they  will  not  only  be  more  dif- 
pofed  to  reiift  the  farther  accumulation  of  any  fluid,  but  their  diameters 
being  leflsned,  and  their  coats  fqueezed,  and  compelled  to  a 61  upon  their 
contents  ; thefe  contents  will  be  driven  ba£k  into  thofe  veflels  where  the 
circulation  is  flill  free,  and  where  the  conftant  motion  will  loon  break 
down  and  comminute  the  grurnous  clots.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  reafon 
why  many  inflammations,  and  particularly  of  the  eryfipelatous  kind, 
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winch  have  long  refilled  all  emollient  applications,  will  loon  yield  to  that 
of  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  reafon  why  the 
fame  application,  if  applied  immediately  after  a fcald,  will  frequently  pre- 
vent the  vefication  of  thefkin,  by  contrafting  the  veflfels  and  refilling  the 
impulfe  of  the  diftendi.ng  fluids ; and  it  is  probably  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor,  if  timely  applied  to  fuperficial  whidoes, 
inftead  of  a bread  and  milk  poultice,  as  is  ufually  p radii  fed,  will  effec- 
tually prevent  the  formation  of  matter.  I fhall  obferve,  by  the  way, 
that  a bread  and  milk  poultice  in  thefe  cafes,  feems  likely  to  protradl  the 
difeafe.  For  when  the  matter  is  once  formed,  though  in  ever  fo  fmall  a 
quantity,  if  it  can  find  a vent  through  the  cuticle,  the  difeafe  is  loon 
terminated.  But  at  the  end  of  the  fingers,  where  this  whitloe  is  gene- 
rally formed,  the  cuticle  is  naturally  very  thick,  and  therefore  oppofes  a 
ftrong  obftacle  to  the  iffue  of  the  matter.  The  bread  and  milk  poultice, 
therefore,  by  keeping  the  part  conftantly  fodden  in  moifture  mull  necefla- 
rily  increafe  the  thicknefs  of  the  cuticle,  and  thereby  prevent  the  effect 
it  was  intended  to  forward.  This  is  very  evident  from  the  afpedt  of  the 
Ikin  after  having  been  wrapped  up  in  a bread  and  milk  poultice,  for  it 
appears  white,  compadt  and  corrugated,  like  the  fingers  of  a wafherwo- 
man,  who  has  had  her  hands  all  day  in  the  fuds.  When  we  come  to 
open  it  with  a lancet  we  alfo  frequently  find  it  enormoufly  increafed  in 
thick  nefs,  which  circumftance  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  inflammation, 
partly  to  the  conftant  moifture  of  the  application.  This  thickening  of  the 
cuticle,  which  prevents  the  matter  from  finding  its  way  outwards,  makes 
it  fpread  itfelf  round  in  every  direction,  and  renders  the  difeafe  much 
more  extenfive  and  troublefome  than  it  would  otherwife  be.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  matter  has  been  already  colledled 
in  a fuperficial  whitloe,  I have  often,  by  pundluring  the  cuticle,  or  fepa- 
rating  the  lamellae  of  it  with  a lancet,  given  vent  to  a drop  or  two  of 
pus  ; and  have  thus  put  a fpeedy  end  to  a difeafe,  which  if  this  had  not 
been  done,  might  have  proved  very  painful  and  tedious. 

In  confirmation  of  this  dotlrine,  I fhall  juft  mention,  that  a lady,  to 
whofe  family  I am  related,  being  very  frequently  troubled  with  fuper- 
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ficial  whitloes,  which  were  fome tiroes  extremely  irkfome  to  her,  once 
alked  me  if  there  was  no  way  of  preventing  thefe  collections  of  matter. 

I advifed  her  as  foon  as  fhe  felt  pain  or  throbbing  in  any  of  her  fingers, 
fo  as  to  make  her  fufpedt  that  the  difeafe  was  coming  on,  to  dip  -a  piece 
of  rag  in  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  and  apply  it  with  a moderate  de- 
gree of  preffure  round  the  affedted  part.  Shefollowed  this  advice,  and 
has  never  had  a whitloe  in  her  finger  fince. 

But  to  return  to  the  milk  breaft,  there  is  one  circumftance  more  to 
be  confidered  with  regard  to  this  complaint,  and  that  is,  whether  it  be 
heft  to  fuffer  the  abfcefs,  when  formed,  to  break  of  itfelf,  or  to  open  it  with 
a lancet.  For  my  own  part,  experience  has  determined  me  in  favour  of 
the  latter  method,  and  for  the  following  reafons : when  abfcefles  in  any 
part  are  near  the  fkin,  and  preparing  to  burft  through  it,  the  diftenfion  the 
inflamed  fkin  fuffers  at  this  time  is  extremely  painful,  and  this  natural 
vent  may  be  obftructed  from  many  caufes  which  we  cannot  account  for. 
To  make  a fmall  opening  with  a lancet,  when  the  fkin  is  thin,  feems 
to  me  to  fave  the  patient  four  and  twenty,  if  not  eight  and  forty,  hours 
of  excruciating  pain.  Befides,"  the  opening  with  the  lancet,  however 
fmall,  is  ftill  larger  than  that  which  is  made  by  the  fpontaneous  burfting 
of  the  matter.  Accordingly,  we  fee  that  nature  fometimes  makes  way 
for  the  matter  by  five  or  fix  different  openings  ; and  feems  thus  to  point 
out  to  us  what  is  moft  proper  to  be  done.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a 
fmall  opening  with  a lancet,  befides  that  it  will  fave  the  patient  fome 
hours  pain,  will  alfo  be  more  likely  to  prevent  a frefh  fuppuration  by  af- 
fording a more  ample  vent  to  the  matter. 


THE  END. 
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Page  24,  line  5 of  the  note,  for  callous,  read  callus. 
— — - 35,  1.  24,  for  Guillemean,  read  Guillemeau. 

— — 4‘>  1-  — • Bohnices,  read  Bohnius. 

" — > 1*  13?  — Latnbfwerde,  read  Lamzweerde. 

- — » t*  16,  — Filengius,  read  Tilingius. 

— 42,  1.  14,  — Meckeren,  read  Meekren. 

43»  E 21,  — Belloft,  read  Bellofte. 

46,  1.  2,  — Peyrone,  read  Peyronie. 

“*•“ — ■ 1 So,  J.  18,  — Rotron,  read  Rotrou. 
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